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Moratorium Vote 


In House Unlikely 


| 
| 
| 


December 15 


Il Not Be 


By 


‘Ratification Wi 


Taken Up Before Then, | 


According to Speaker 
Garner and Rep. Collier 


‘Holiday’ Resolution 
Introduced in Senat 


Mr. Borah Says He Approves 
Debt Moratorium But Op- 
poses Extension of Plan Be- 
yond the Year Specified 


The probability that the House wil: not 
act until Dec. 15 or later on President 
Hoover’s recommended one-year mora- 
torium of foreign debt payments due this 
country was expressed Dec. 10 by Repre- 
senative Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., 
Speaker of the House, and by Repre- 
senative Collier (Dem.), of Vicksburg, 


Miss., Chairman of the House Ways and! 


Means ‘Committee. : 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Finance, 
ponement of all foreign debt payments to 
introduced in the Senate a joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 38), to authorize the post- 
the United States due during the 1932 
fiscal year. These payments would be 
spread over 10 years to begin on July: 1, 
1933, under his measure. * 

Action by Christmas Probable ; 

Mr. Collier stated orally that he had in- 
formed President Hoover that it would be 
“impossible” to obtain ratification by the 
House of his proposed moratorium by Dec. 
15, when payments to the United States 
on these debts fazl due, but that it proba- 
bly would take until some time before 
Christmas. 

Speaker Garner in an oral statement 
expressed a desire for fuller information 
on the question and said House action 
on the recommendation was not con- 
templated before Dec. 15. 

Senator Borah (‘Rep.), of Idaho, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, in a prepared statement, expressed 
his approval of a moratorium of foreign 
debts due this Nation for one year, but 
no longer. Senator Borah opposed Mr. 
Hoover's recommended revival of the 
World War Foreign Debt Commission 

Mr. Hoover’s policy in regard to foreign 
debts owed to this country abroad was 
criticized and defended in extended de- 
bate in the House. At the close of the 
session Dec. 10, Representative Rainey 
(Dem.), of Carrollton, Ill., Majority Floor 
Leader, announced that consideration of 
the moratorium plan would not come be- 
fore the House until the latter part of 
next week. 

Senator Borah Opposes Extension 

Senator Borah’s statement follows 
full text: 


in 


“I favored the one-year moratorium be- | 


cause I thought it necessary to give 
Europe an opportunity to adjust matters 
and establish a sound, economic program. 
But I am not in favor of any further ex- 
tension of the moratorium and I am not 
in favor of readjusting these debts upon 
a basis of capacity to pay. j 

“Europe has not up to this time availed 


° 
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Revision of Decree 
For Packers Opposed 


Government and Grocers Take 
Appeal to Supreme Court 


Appeals seeking removal of modifications 


of the so-called packers’ consent decree of 
1920 were filed with the Supreme Court 
of the United States on Dec. 10. 

The appeals were filed by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, which opposed the pack- 
ers’ petition for modification in the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia, 
and by the National Wholesale Grocers 
Association and the American Wholesale 
Grocers Association, interveners in oppo- 
sition to the modification which the lower 
court ordered. 


The packers’ consent decree was ordered | 


by the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia to be modified to permit the 


national packers involved to manufacture, | 


sell and wholesale so-called unrelated 


lines, food products other than meat. Its| 


order would also permit the packers to 
use and permit others to use their dis- 
tribution facilities. 


The packers, Armour and Company, and 


Swift & Company, also sought removal 
of restrictions of the consent -decree pro- 
hibiting them from retailing meat, as 
Well as other prohibitions. This relief was 
denied by the lower court. No appeal 


therefrom has been filed with the Supreme | 


Court by the packers. 

In the papers filed with the court, the 
Government and the wholesale grocers 
associations alleged that no substantial 
proof was adduced at the trial of the case 
showing “any change in conditions 
fecting the power of the defendants to 
restrain or monopolize interstate trade or 
commerce since the entry of the original 
decree sufficient to justify modification 
thereof.” 

The Department of Justice asserts that 
the facts found by the court do not sup- 
port its conclusions of law. 
taken to several of the court’s findings 
of fact. It erred, it is alleged, in finding 
that increased use of motor transporta- 
tion has deprived the defendants of the 
advantage had through ownership of re- 
frigerator cars. 

The lower court was in error in failing 
to determine that “there is no dimunition 
in the power and size of the defendants 
since the consent decree,” but rather that 
it has increased, it is contended. 

Error is also alieged in the finding that 
since 1920 the methods of marketing food 
products have so changed by reason of 


the operations of chain stores as to justify | 


the removal of restrictions on the pack- 
ers. The passage of the Packers and 


Stockyards’ Act of 1921 did not, it is urged, | 


constitute a change which would greatly 
limit the power of the defendants to ac- 
quire a monopoly. 

The jurisdiction of the lower court to 


make the modification order is questioned | 


in the appeals of the two associations. 
The decree being a consent decree, modi- 
fication of the decree can be had, it is 
contended, without the consent of all 
Parties thereto. 
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In Requesting Congress to Approve Morato-| Locks Costing 124 


rium, He Says Further Relief May Be Needed 


| 
| 
| PRESIDENT HOOVER, in a special 
| message on foreign affairs communi- 
‘cated to Congress on Dec. 10, recom- 
|mended as “highly desirable” the enact- 
}ment before Dec. 15, 1931, of a law au- 
thorizing the postponement of all pay- 
ments due on atcount of indebtedness of 
foreign governments during the year to 
end on June 30, 1932, in line with his 
{moratorium proposal last June. (The full 
text of the message is printed on page 3.) 

“It is clear that a number of govern- 
ments indebted to us will be unable to 
| meet further payments to us in full pend- 
ing recovery in their economic life,” he 
said. “It is useless to blind ourselves to 
an obvious fact,” he continued. ‘“There- 
|fore it will be necessary in some cases 
}to make still further temporary adjust- 
| ments.” 

Saying that Congress has shared with 
the Executive in the past the considera- 
| tion of questions arising from these debts, ' 
Mr. Hoover declared he was sure that it 
| will commend itself to the Congress, that 
the legislative branch of the Government 
‘should continue to share this responsi- 
bility. 

“In order that we should be in a posi- 
tion to deal with the situation,” the Presi- 
dent asserted, “I recommend the re-crea- 


| 


Step Toward Peace 


Is Seen in League’s 
Action on Manchuria 


| 
| 


Secretary Stimson Asserts 
Adoption of Plan for a 
Neutral Commission Is 
Gratifying to America 


Adoption by the League of Nations’ 
Council of a resolution providing for a 
neutral committee of investigation in 
Manchuria was described Dec. 10 as a for- 
ward step toward a peaceful solution of 
|the Manchurian question, by the Secre- 
tary of State, Henry L. Stimson. 

The United States is gratified at the 
unanimous adoption of the _ resolution, 
Secretary Stimson stated orally. However, 
jit will continue to follow the Manchurian | 
| Situation with interest. 

The statement made public by the De- 
partment follows in full text: 

“The Government of the United States 
|is gratified at the unanimous adoption by 
{the Council of the League of Nations of 
| the resolution of Dec. 10. This represents 
la definite step of progress in a long and 
| difficult negotiation which M. Briand and 
j his associates have conducted with great 
patience. 

“The Council of the League of Nations 
| was in session on Sept. 18 when the pres- 
ent situation in Manchuria first developed 
China at once appealed to the Council 
under Article 11 of the League Covenant. 
|The Council took immediate cognizance 
|of this appeal, and china and Japan par- 
ticipated in the discussions before it in 
accordan’e with their obligations as par- 
| ties to the Covenant. 

American Attitude 

“This Government has from the begin- 
ning endeavored to cooperate with and 
support these efforts of the Council by 
representations through the _ diplomatic 
channels to both Japan and China. Not 
only are the American people interested 
in the same objective sought by the League 
of preventing a disastrous war and se- 
curing a peaceful solution of the Man- 
churian controversy, but as a fellow sig- 
natory with Japan and China in the Kel- 
logg-Briand Pact and in the so-called 
Nine Power Treaty of Feb. 6, 1922, this 
government has a direct interest in and 
obligation under the undertakings of those 
treaties. 

“The present resolution provides for the 
immediate cessation of hostilities. It re- 
affirms the solemn pledge of Japan to 
withdraw her troops within the railw y 
zone as speedily as possible. It provides 
for the appointment of a commission of 
five members to study on the spot and 
report to the Council on any circumstance 
which disturbs the peace or affects the 
good understandings between China and 
|}Japan. Such a provision for a neutr-l 
commission is in itself an important and 
constructive step towards an ultimate and 
fair solution of the intricate problem pre- 
sented in Manchuria. 

“It means the application with the con- 
|sent of both China and Japan of modern 
and enlightened methods of conciliation 
to the svulution of this problem. The 
| principle which underlies it exists in many 
treaties of conciliation to which the United 
States is a party and which have played 
in recent years a prominent part in the 
|}constructive peace machinery of the 
|}world. The operation of such a commis- 
|sion gives time for the heat of contro- 
versy to subside and makes possible a 
careful study of the underlying problem. 
| he ultimate solution of the Man- 
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Progress Made in 


Column 5.) 


(pUTSTANDING results have been 
achieved by scientists of the Smith- 
sonian Institution in studies of varia- 


tions in the radiation received by the 
earth from the sun and of the effects 
of light and heat on plant growth, Dr. 
Charles G. Abbot, Secretary of the In- 
stitution, states in his annual report to 
the Board of Regents, made _ public 
Dec. 10 

The sunlight studies may enable sci- 
entists to forecast the weather far in 
advance, he says. Plants, he explains, 
were found to “bend 10,000 times as 
much toward blue light as toward yel- 
low light os” 

An authorized summary of the report, 
as issued by the Institution, follows in 
full text: 

Notable progress in scientific investi- 
gations of far-reaching significance was 
reported today on the occasion of the | 


States Daily Publishing Corporation 


The United 


President Hoover Asks Revival (Mississippi River 
Of World War Debt Commission | Project Is Favored Cries 


tion of the World War Foreign Debt Com- 
mission, with authority to examine such 
problems as may arise in connection with 
these debts during the present economic 
emergency, and to report to the Congress 
its conclusions and recommendations.” 
President Hoover expressed the hope 
that at the conference on world disarm- 
ament to meet in Geneva next February 
further progress can be made in reduc- 
tion of naval arms and that limitation 
and reduction can be extended to land 
arms. Economic instability and increased 
tax burdens are definitely due, in part, 


he declared, to armaments and the fears | 


which they create. 
America’s Responsibility 


The United States has a responsibility, 
the President said, in maintaining the in- 


tegrity of China and a direct interest with | 
other nations in maintaining peace there. | 


The policy followed has been to aid and 
advise with the League of Nations to as- 
sure unity of world effort, he said, the 
State Department, however, having main- 
tained complete freedom of judgment and 
action as to participation in any measures 
which the League might adopt. 

American armed forces wil be with- 
drawn completely from Nicaragua after 
their presidential election in 1932, ac- 
cording to the President. The program 
for withdrawal of activities of the Unite 
States in Haiti has made “substantial 
progress,” he advised, provision having 
been made to continue adequate financial 
control and assistance. 


World Court Adherence 


The President asked for adherence by 
this Government to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. Every Presi- 
dent and every Secretary of State for 
12 years has urged that we join the World 
Court, he asserted. 

Negotiations with 


respect to the pro- 


posed St. Lawrence seaway are continu- | 


ing, the President announced in his mes- 
sage, and it is hoped, he said, that work 
on the project may be .begun within a 
reasonable time. 

The President made reference to the 
visits of M. Laval, President of the Council 
of Ministers of France, and_ Signor 


'Grandi, Royal Italian Minister for For- 


eign Affairs, and stated that it is not 
the purpose of these meetings to engage 
in any commitments or to conclude agree- 
ments. They have brought about valuable 


understanding of the nature of the prob- ; 


tems confronting different governments, 
he said. 


With authority to convert World War 
debts owed to the United States by for- 


d | 


'Gen. Bfown Advises System of 
Million 
North of the Missouri 


HE estimated cost of improving the 

Mississippi River, between the mouth | 
of the Missouri River and Minneapolis, / 
Minn., by a system of locks and dams, is | 
$124,000,000, Maj. Gen. L. D. Brown, Chief 
of Engineers of the Army, estimated in a | 
report just submitted to the House. He | 
recommended this improvement. The re- 
port said the maintenance of a channel by 
dredging alone was impracticable and that 
maintenance of the proposed lock and 
dam system of improving the big water- 
way would be $1,750,000. 

The report stated that a channel nine 
feet deep and of adequate width, if the | 
report is adopted by Congress, will be | 
provided between the mouth of the Mis- | 
|souri and the Northern Pacific bridge at 
Minneapolis by the lock and dam system 
supplemented by dredging in accordance | 
with plans prepared under the direction 
of the Chief of Engineers. 

Reports of the Chief Engineer on nu-| 


| 





|merous other river improvement projects 
have just been submitted to Congress. 
Among the larger ones is the War Depart- 
|}ment’s recommendation for a nine-foot | 
} navigable depth on the Tennessee River 
|from its mouth to Knoxville but disap- | 
| proval of starting of certain other new | 
| work on the Tennessee. 


Near Beer Makers 


Required to Report 
Daily to Treasury 


| | 


| 
| 
eee es 
Details of Manufacturing 

Operations and List of 


Sales Are Demanded by 
Amended Regulations 


| 


| Manufacturers of near beer will be re-| 
|quired to report their opertaions to the 
Treasury Department each day and to 
(keep a record of persons and firms pur- 
‘chasing their product, according to 
| amended regulations for the control of in- 
dustrial alcoho! which were announced 
| Dec. 10 by the Treasury Department and 
the Department of Justice. 

Another amendment to the regulations 
empowers field agents of the industrial 
| alcohol division to specify the maximum 
quantity of real beer which manufacturers 
of near beer may have on hand at one 
| time, and a third amendment is designed 
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Federal Taxation |Foreign Securities 


cht to Assist 
Work Insurance 


Two Economists at Senate 
Hearing Support Plan to 
Develop Fund to Be Used 
During Depressions 


Support of Employes 
Said to Be Necessary 


o 


Manufacturer’s Representative 
Opposes Government Par- 
ticipation During Period of 
Declining Business 


Federal taxation as a means to secure 


| 
| 
|funds for 
| 


unemployment insurance was 
advocated Dec. 10 at a hearing of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Unemployment Insur- 
ance by Dr. Harvey W. Laidler, of the Joint 
Committee of Unemptoyment, of New 
York, and Isador Lubin, economist, of 
the Brookings Institute, Washington. 

Dr. Laidler urged that “the Nation es- 
tablish an unemployment insurance fund 
and contribute to State funds an amount 
equal to 50 per cent of such funds.” He 
declared that the contribution by the 
|} Government, “especially where such con- 


| tributions are secured from income and 


jinheritance taxes on the higher 
'tend to equalize the burden.” 


Support of Workers 


“As industry is now organized, many 
industries, such as the electrical indus- 
try, which has of late been securing high 
profits, have a far smaler labor force in 
proportion to the total products that less 
successful industries, such as the coal in- 
| dustry,” Dr. Laidler dectared. 

Unemployment insurance must be partly 
supported by the rank and filed of the 
American people, Mr. Lubin told the com- 
mittee. “There is no way this can be done 
but through taxation,” he declared. 

Mr. Lubin, declared, however, that un- 
employment insurance could not help out 
in the present emergency but that action 
jis justified to present a repetition of the 
| present difficulty. “If at the present ses- 
sion of Congress ,or in the immediate fu- 
ture, anything is done, thel aws should 
provide that a period of one or two years 
be required before any benefits are paid 
out,” he said. 


Accumulating Funds 


Any system must be so constituted, con- 
tinued Mr. Lubin, that a sufficiently large 


levels, 


| 


eign governments into bonds, or to de-|to discourag* the early carbonization of | fund can be built up before any benefits 


termine otherwise the methods of pay- 
ment of these dedts, the World War For- 
eign Debt Commission, the revival of 
which President Hoover recommends 
Congress, was created by Congress on 
Feb. 9, 1922, for a period of three years. 


a 
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Money in Circulation 
Decreases in Month 


2 


Treasury Officers Say That 
Decline Indicates End of 
Private Hoarding 


« 


As the volume of money in circulation 
fell off slightly during November, indica- 
tions were that the hoarding of money 
in the United States had come to an end, 
according to oral and statistical informa- 


tion made available at the Treasury De-| 


partment Dec. 10 

Money in circulation has increased al- 
most continuously since October, 1930, 
rising approximately $700,000,000 since 
June of this year, but during November 
a reaction set in as the per capita cir- 
culation fell from $44.54 on Oct. 31 to 
$44.46 on Noy. 30; the total volume of cir- 
culation fell from $5,540,016,110 to $5,534,- 
557,262, the information shows. 

The common interpretation of the in- 
crease prior to the present month has 
been that money was being 


rency to be thrown into circulation by 
the Treasury and banks, according to the 
oral explanation. Banks have kept larger 
supplies of till money on hand, also, it 
was explained. Additional information 
made available at the Treasury follows: 
Gold certificates and Federal reserve 


notes are believed at the Treasury to be} 


the types of currency most popular for 
hoarding. Federal reserve notes in Clr- 


culation have increased by approximately | 
$763,000,000 since June, and continued this| 


rising tendency during the past month in 
spite of the general downward movement, 

Although the decline in the volume of 
circulation was Slight during November, 
other indications received by the Treasury 
point to a decrease of private hoarding. 

The shrinkage in currency circulation, 
which might be considered indicative of 
slower trade and industry, was not so in- 
terpreted by officials in the public debt 
service of the Treasury because of the 
small decline. 


Determining 


The Relation of Life to Sunlight 


annual meeting of the Board of Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Results, as revealed in the annual re- 
port of Dr. Charles G. Abbot, Secretary 
of the Institution, have been especially 
encouraging in two fields—the study of 
variations in the radiation received by 
the earth from the sun and the study 
of the effects of light and heat on plant 
growth. 

Efforts of the Smithsonian investiga- 
tors and research workers of the insti- 
tutions with which they are cooperating 
are being directed toward the discovery 
of fundamental laws underlying the re- 
lations of living things to light and heat, 
upon which all life depends 

One of the most notable experiments 
was carried out by the Division of Radi- 
ation and Organisms, which is under 
the direction of Dr. Frederick S. 
Brackett. Plants bend toward the light 
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to | 


hoarded, | 
thereby calling for more and more cur-| 


| beer which is later to be turned into near 
| beer, it was explained orally at the in- 
| dustrial alcohol division 

Storage to Be Limited 


When real beer is carbonized and thereby 
given foam or “sparkle” before being 
finished into near beer, it is a temptation 
to some brewers who may sell it without 
| dealcoholizing it, it was explained orally. 
| Nothing is gained by adding the carbo- 
nated foam before the alcohol is extracted 
and the product made legal, according to 
the explanation. 

Daily reports, which the manuf. 
will be required to make, will include 
every operation performed in the brewery 
that day, all materials used, the state of 
each batch of liquor under process, the 
amount produced and the amount sold, 
|it was explained. Formerly only monthly 
| Statements of the ingredients used were 
|required by the Federal authorities. 


Limitations on the amount of real beer | 


; which a near beer manufacturer may 
|hold are intended to discourage the stor- 

ing of large quantities of illegal liquor, 
|; according to the oral statement. 


(The departmental announcement 
of the rules will be published in full 
tert in the issue of Dec. 12.) 


| 


‘Senator Oddie Asks 
Bar to Soviet Goods 


Importations Increasing Men- 
ace to America, He Says 


A bill to prohibit importation of Soviet 
products into the United States was 
introduced in the Senate Dec. 10 
Senator Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada. In 
statement concerning his proposed meas- 
ure, Mr. Oddie called attention to the 
“increasing menace to American industry 
and trade” of the “Soviet foreign trade 


monopoly.” 
Senator Oddie's 


full text: 


Statement follows in 


ican industry and trade, and in contrib- 
uting to the lo weommodity price levels 
is delaying the world’s recovery from this 
period of acute depression. 

Early in the history of the Soviet the 
Council of the People’s Commissars issued 
a decree on Dec. 29, 1917, providing for a 
comprehensive system of prohibitions and 
licenses for the centralized control of 
foreign trade. The entire foreign trade 
of the Soviet was nationalized on April 
23, 1918, when a decree was issued pro- 
viding that all transactions with foreign 
trading organizations were thenceforth to 
be concluded “in the name of the republic 
and by bodies specially commissioned for 
the purpose.” 

Following the adoption of the so-called 
new economic policy, a decree was issued 
on March 13, 1922, which provided that 
various economic organizations could 
carry on export and import transactions 
subject to the continued strict control of 
; the Commissariat for Foreign Trade. 
| pO way did this decree permitting a more 
elastic decentralization lessen the power 
of Soviet monopoly in foreign trade. On 
the contrary, since 1917 the Soviet mo- 
|nopoly of its foreign trade has become 
increasingly stronger and is today a still 
greater factor in undermining American 
|}industry and trade. 

The people of this country should know | 
that such monopoly of trade as the 
; Soviet has created and is now operating | 
; would be illegal under the Anti-Trust 
Laws of the United States, and yet, this 





acturers | 


by | 
a} 


The Soviet foreign trade monopoly is | 
becoming an increasing menace to Amer- | 


In | 


are paid out. He expressed the belief 
that such a system could be made to 
prove successful. 

He pointed out that under a system 
}of unemployment insurance supported by 
industry, those industries which operate 
regularly and contribute the least to un- 
employment carry the greater part of the 
burden. 

“Society must be made responsible for 
unemployment,” Mr. Luben continued. 
|Employes are thrown out of work so the 
industry may operate economically and 
give to the public generally lower priced 
| goods, he pointed out. “Why shouldn't 
;we share in the cost of unemployment?” 
jhe asked. 

Mr. Lubin advocated tax exemption for 
funds paid out for unemployment insur- 
ance. He estimated the net cost of less 
than $250,000,000 per year. 


Avoidance of Dole 


“Unemployment insurance is imperative 
if we are to abolish the present inade- 
quate and demoralizing dole of charitable 
relief on which millions will have to rely 
,; this Winter,” Dr. Laidler said. “It is nec- 
essary aS a means of preserving self-re- 
spect, preventing physical and moral de- 
terioration, maintaining to a degree labor's 
purchasing power, and providing a social 
incentive for the ultimate elimination of 
this terrible social disease. We must take 
a hand at conscious social planning to- 
ward greater social security and unem- 
ployment insurance must be part of that 
| plan.” 





| 


| 
| 


Opposition to Plan 


James A. Emery, of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, however, told 
the Committee that “except with respect 
to his’ own employes and in the territories 
over which it exercises jurisdiction, social 
insurance is not a purpose which the Fed- 
eral Government is constituted to accom- 
plish or intended to support by general 
taxation.” 

“Any Federal plan would involve the 
expenditure of gigantic sums which for- 
eign experience suggests would be con- 
stantly enlarged,” Mr. Emery declared. 
“No time could be more inappropriate for 
engaging in such an experiment upon a 
great scale, without adequate information, 
than a period of sharply declining busi- 
ness income when the already extraordi- 
nary volume of public expenditure and ad- 


| 


i 
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To Be Investigated 


| 


Senate Finance Committee Is 
Directed to Study Sale of 
Issues in This Country 


HE SENATE Committee on Finance 
| was directed by the Senate in a res- 
|olution (S. Res. 19) agreed to Dec. 10, to 
| make an inquiry into the flotation and sale 
here of foreign securities, both public and} 
| private, and Chairman Smoot, of the Com- 
| mittee, stated orally that the Committee} 
will meet Dec. 14 to plan for the investi- 
gation. 

Senator 
author of the resolution, urged speedy ac- 
| tion by the Senate and also by the Com- | 
mittee having the matter in charge so | 
that the information sought may be avail- | 
able “in view of legislation scheduled to 
come before the Senate.” 

Action was taken by the Senate just | 
; before receipt of President Hoover’s mes- | 
;Sage propesing a one-year postponement 
|of payment on international debts, includ- | 
ing those owed to the United States under 
the war loans Senator Johnson pre-! 
viously has announced his opposition to 
the moratorium propasal, and said he be- 
lieved the inquiry would adduce facts that} 
would prevent numerous other Senators 
from voting for it. Chairman Smoot said 
the committee will have before it at the| 
same time his own resolution designed to 
carry out the President's proposal and| 
it was the understanding of committee 
members that the two would be examined 
with reference to each other. 


Johnson (Rep.), of California, 


Further Protection | 
Against Undesirable 


Aliens Is Advised 


Broader Powers of De- 
portation and Stricter En- 
trance Requirements 


Measures to afford further protection to 
American citizens from the menace of 
undesirable aliens are urged in annual 
reports of the Bureaus of Immigration 


and Naturalization, made public as of 
Dec. 11 by the Department of Labor. 


Permanent legislation to establish scien- | 


tific selection of immigrants, registration 
of all aliens, and broader power of de- 
portation are advocated by Harry E. Hull, 
Commissioner General of Immigration. 

The fingerprinting of all applicants for 
naturalizasonu and stricter educational re- 
quirements for citizenship § are 
mended by the Commissioner of Natural- 
ization, Raymond F. Crist. 

“I believe the time has long since ar- 
rived in the industrial development of the 


country when we should be in a position | 
those persons of specific trades | 
Mr. Hull de- | 


to select 
whom we 
clared. 


actually need,” 
Fingerprint System Urged 

All possible means of identification are 
required to enforce the naturalization laws 
and protect naturalized and native citi- 
zens, and finger prints offer the most re- 
liable and efficient, Mr. Crist asserted. 
The stigma once attached to the taking 
of fingerprints has been removed by 
extensive use in noncriminal cases, 
added. 

Candidates are now admitted to citizen- 
ship Who “represent all stages of ignorance 
and inability to speak or readily com- 
prehend our language, much less 
understand our institutions of govern- 
ment, Mr. Crist stated. The present law, 
he explained, does not provide a standard 
of educational qualification for admission 
to citizenship. 

The following additional 
from Mr. Hull's report was made available 
at the Department: 


Selective Methods Advised 


Commissioner General of Immigration, 
Harry E. Hull, in his annual report to 
the Secretary of Labor, W. N. Doak, 
stresses the tremendous advanc? made in 
the restriction of immigration due to the 
desire of the President that aliens coming 
to the country seeking work be excluded. 
The Commissioner General is opposed to 
the complete stoppage of immigration but 
advocates and recommends to Congress 
permanent legislation that would estab- 
tablish scientific. selection of immigrants | 
at the source from which they start. On 
this point Mr. Hull says: 

But over and above the entire question | 
of nonquota and preference classes, and, 
in fact, superseding and transcending the 
present system of permitting alien appli- 
cants who can quatify for visas under 


he 


| port 


recom- | 


its | 


fully | 


| 
information | 


— 


PRICE 5 CENTS Cory 


Inquiry Proposed | 
In Federai Aid to 
Rail Competitors 


I. C. C. Asks Congress to De- 
termine Extent of Direct 
Or Indirect Help to Water, 
Air or Motor Lines 


Repeal of Recapture 
Provision Advocated 


‘Annual Report Suggests Rule to 


Allow Roads to Earn More 
Than ‘Standard Rate’: Con- 


. 
. 


An investigation by Congress to deter- 
mine to what extent motor, water and air 
carriers operating in competition with the 
railroads of the country are subsidized 
either directly or indirectly by the Gov- 
ernment, for the purpose of determining 
what steps should be taken to correct this 
Situation and place competition on a “just 
and equitable basis,’ was recommended 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
December 10 in its forty-fifth annual re- 
to Congress. 


The Commission’s report contained 19 


| recommendations, of which about half are 


new and the remainder reiterations of 
recommendations made in prior reports. 


New Rate Rule Recommended 

A modified rule of rate regulation was 
recommended as a substitute for that now 
contained in the Interstate Commerce 
Act, in order to permit the railroads to 
earn more than the “standard” rate of 
return in times of prosperity to tide them 
over periods of depression. At the same 
time the Commission reiterated its rece 
ommendation for elimination of the re- 
capture provision. 

The inroads made on rail revenues by 
|developing forms of competing transpor- 
| tation agencies, particularly pipe lines and 
the motor truck, was discussed in de- 
tail by the Commission. A specific recom- 
mendation was made for legislation to 
regulate the operations of interstate 
buses, and the Commission stated that 
jit would soon submit recommendations 
| with respect to the regulation of inter- 
| State common carrier trucks. 

The Commission reiterated its plea for 
the proper regulation of freight forward- 
ing companies, and added thereto a rece 
;ommendation that the Commission be 
empowered to supervise service and ace 
counts of refrigerator-car companies. 

Holding Companies Considered 

The matter of the so-called railroad 
|“holding companies” was dealt with at 
considerable length in the report, which 
embodied recommendations to bring these 
companies under the complete jurisdiction 
of the Commission in so far as their af- 
filiations with operating rail carriers are 
concerned. 

Because 
State 


of the conflict resulting from 
legislation affecting the Standard 
Time Zone Act of Congress, the Commis- 
sion advised that the law be extended to 
provide for complete Federal control in 
| the matter, or that it be left wholly to the 
States. 

Another new recommendation made by 
;the Commission is to exempt from the 
regulatory provisions of the Interstate 
}Commerce Act all electric railways “exe 
| cept such as interchange standard freight 
;equipment with steam railways and par- 
ticipate in through interstate freight rates 
with such carriers.” 

The Congress also was asked to consider 
or investigate the desirability of further 
public regulation of the port-to-port rates 
of water carriers. 

Distrust of Lines ‘Undue’ 

In a detailed discussion of a railroads’ 
future, the Commission declared that the 
present “distrust” on the part of the pub- 
lic of railroad securities is “natural” in 
view of losses in revenue due to competing 
agencies and the business depression, “but 
quite undue.” The most effective remedy, 
it was said, “will be the economic recovery 
of the country.” 

The Commission's recommendations fol- 
low in full text: 

For the reasons stated report 
and in former reports we recommend— 

1. That for section 15a of the Interstate 
Commerce Act a new section be substi- 
tuted which will eliminate the present re- 
capture provisions; substitute a modified 
rule of rate regulation for that now con- 





in this 


| tained in paragraph (2), recognizing that 


because railroad earnings will inevitably 
fall below the standard level in times of 
business depression they may properly be 
permitted to rise above it in times of 
prosperity, and stressing the need for 
maintaining an adequate national trans- 





existing laws to seek admission regardless 
of their trade or calling, I believe the} 
time long sinte arrived in the industrial | 
development of the country when we 
should be in a position to select those 


on 


[Continued Page 5, Column 5.] 
| 
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Of Handicapped Child Advocated 


] ACK of legislative provisions for the 
+4 special education of more than 10,- 
000,000 handicapped children in the 
United States is cited as a distinctive 
shortcoming of States by the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection in its latest volume, entitled 
“Special Education—The Handicapped 
and the Gifted,” just published. 


This volume, the sixth publication in 
book form containing special findings of 
the committees, calls attention to the 
lack of uniformity in educating the 
handicapped, the failure to provide 
courses for the training of special teach- 
ers to meet this problem, and the lack 
of facilities for segregating the blind, 
nearsighted, deaf, tubercular, and other 
types for a traininz adapted to their 
abilities 


The following additional information 





}insidious monopoly is permitted to com- 
pete on equal terms with American pro- 
|ducers in our domestic markets. 

| Why, therefore, should Americans con- | 
duct business with the Soviet monopoly | 
either through the sale of material pro- | 
|}duced in this country or in the purchase | 
|of Soviet products? The conduct of such | 
roe is building up the Soviet trade 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.) 


from the volume was supplied at the 
central office of the Conference: 

For the first time in the history of 
educationa! publications a comprehen- 
sive study has been made and included 
in one volume covering every branch of 
special education. A significant example 
of the importance of the subject may 
be inferred from the fact that there are 
500,000 individuals in American prisons, 


hospitals for mental disease, almshouses 
and institutions for the feeble-minded; 
that there are 70,000 persons admitted 
annually for the first time to hospitals 
for the mentally diseased; and that 
every year 300,000 persons are com- 
mitted to prison. 

For every person committed to a 
prison or a hospital for mental disease, 
it must be remembered there are sev- 
eral at large who are unadjusted to so- 
cial and industrial conditions of modern 
society 

The 10,000,000 or more handicapped 
children in the United States include: 
14,400 blind children under 10 years of 
age; 50,000 partially seeing children; 
3,000,000 with hearing impaired in vari- 
ous degrees; 1,000,000 school children 
between the ages of 5 and 18 who are de- 
fective in speech; 300,000 who are crip- 
pled, of whom 100,000 need special educa- 
tion; 382,000 children who are tuberculous; 
1.000.000 who have weak or damaged 

hearts; 675,000 who present behavior prob- 
lems; and 450,000 children in the elemen- | 
tary grades who are so mentally retarded 
that they require special education 

From its investigations the Conference 


finds that there is a surprisingly hexane t 


| 


, LContinued on Page 2, Column 7.] 


| Michigan 


portation system and the consequent need 


(Continued “on Page 8, Column 1.) 
Joint Congress Grou 
Urged for Rail Inquiry 


Mr. Couzens Seeks Data for 
Guidance in Legislation 


A general inquiry-into the condition of 
the country’s railroads with a view to 
ascertaining where and how the Federal 
Government can help them is proposed 
in a resolution (S. Con. Res. 3) reported 
to the Senate, Dec. 10, by Senator Couzens 
(Rep.), of Michigan, for the Interstate 
Commerce Committee. 

The resolution provides for the creation 
of a joint Congress committee to make 
the investigation and was drafted by the 
Senator, who stated that its 
purpose was to get as broad an inquiry as 
possible. He explained that any report 
by an investigating committee would fall 


|short of its purpose if it failed to present 


the whole picture of conditions. 
The committee would be composed of 
the chairman of the Senate Committee 


|on Interstate Commerce, the ranking ma- 


jority member and the next ranking 
minority members of the same committee, 
and the chairman of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
the ranking majority and the next rank- 
ing minority members of that committee. 
This would provide a membership, it was 


| explained, that has been in touch with the 


railroads’ problems and would avoid some 


|duplication of effort since these members 


would not go over ground examined by 
them heretofore. 
An appropriation of $10,000 is provided 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 7.) 
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{Continued from Page 1.} ’ 
ditional tax burdens directly tend to di- 


minish employing capacity and discourage | 


enterprise.” 


Mr. Emery added, however, that “the | 


Federal Government can greatly aid in 
the development of voluntary experiment 
in meeting and providing against unem- 


ployment by exempting from taxation re- | 


* gerves set aside for that purpose.” 
“The entrance of the Federal Govern- 
ment into the fields of social insurance 
would be the most far-reaching step yet 


taken to destroy the balance between the) 
States and the Nation, to incite local gov- | 


ernment to abandon its own duties, to 
expand centralized bureaucracy,” Mr. 
Emery asserted. 
Factors Cousing Depressions 
Unemployment during so-called periods 
of prosperity is largely social in char- 
acter, Dr. Laidler said. He mentioned 


among these seasonal unemployment, age | 


limit and mechanization of industry. “Of 


late years,” he added, “many workers have | 


been thrown upon the scrap heap as a re- 
sult of industrial mergers.” 

“There are the vast numbers of the 
unemployed during time of depressions, 
Many factors contribute to depressions. 
Lack of social learning and lack of pur- 
chasing power among the masses are 
among the most important of these 
causes.” 

Dr. Laidler pointed that following the 
1920-21 crisis a number of factors led 
to greater prosperity, “Many of these 
factors are now absent from the Amer- 
ican scene,” he said. “Before 1920-21, we 
had largely suspended our building as a 
result of the war. Following the panic, 
there was a great need for building and 
tremendous development along these lines. 
After the 1920-21 depression. we loaned 

© billions of dollars to recondition Europe 
" and Europe purchased billions of dollars’ 
worth of goods from us. 


Cites Instaltment Buying 


“We developed the automobile industries 
“. on a vaster scale than ever before and 


expanded our road-building program. We | 


discovered the radio and other new in- 
custries. And we mortgaged the future 


purchasing power of our workers through | 


mighty high pressure installment selling 
campaigns. We cannot depend upon these 
factors to help us out of the present dif- 


ficulty. We must thus anticipate a series | 
of years with millions involuntarily idle.” | 


Dr. Laidler stated that practically all 
students of unemployment 
Britain agreed: 

1. That the principle of unemployment 
insirance is sound. ; 

2. That the echeme is bound up irrevoca- 
ble with a comprehensive system of public 
employment exchanges. 

3. That the charge that large numbers 
who can obtain work live in idleness has 
not been substantiated, and that any 
abuse in that direction can be overcome 
with compartive ease by better admin- 
istrative machinery. 

“Specifically the British system has been 
accused of permitting malingering, loafing 
on the job, when work was avaizable,” the 
witness continued. inv 
tigations have shown, as Sir William 
Beveridge has declared, that the charges 
have been ‘idle and irrespor-**"> talk.’” 

“Critics of the system have often spoken 
about the costs of unemployment insur- 
ance. But it must be recalled that, ‘for 
over an entire decade, from Jan. 1, 1919, 
to Nov. 1, 1929, only about £400,530.000 was 
spent on unemployment benefits. Contrast 
with this one year’s expenditure, 1929, of 
over £540,000,000 on past wars and prep- 
aration of future wars. Contrast £540,- 
099.000 spent in one year with £400.530,- 


000 for an entire decade spent on unem-| 


ployment benefits. I think the cost at- 
tacl’ declares Mr. Gilson, ‘should be di- 
rected elsewhere than against unemploy- 
ment insurance.’ 

“tm the United States we have left 
relicf largely to private agencies. It was 
broucht out last week that, in New York, 
Chicaeo and other large cities the relief 
given this year by private and public 


agencies would cover hardly more than} 


from 1 to 3 per cent of the loss in wages 
in these cities due to unemployment. 


Work Insurance Problems 


Almost all systems of unemployment in- 
surance thus far instituted bv companies 
have been inadeauate, Dr. Laidler told 
the Committee. Under the average com- 
pany scheme there is no guarantee that 
the company will not go bankrupt at a 
time when benefits are most needed, he 
said, adding that virtually every impartial 
student of the subject believes that only 


in Great | 


“However. most inves- | 


FRIDAY, DECEMBE 


n ‘Americans Given | 


Nobel Peace Prize 
Jane Addams and Dr. Butler 


Offered in Norway 





The Nobel Peace Prize for 1930 will be 
awarded to Jane Addams of Chicago and 


Columbia, according 


follows in full text: 

The Norwegian Minister came in to in- 
{form the Secretary that the Nobel Com- 
mittee of the Norwegian Storting (Con- 
;gress) will 
Peace Prize to two Americans 
to each). 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, and Miss Jane Ad- 
dams of Chicago. 

Prof. Koht, of the University of Oslo, 
will make the speech announcing the 
award and will also take occasion to re- 
| mark upon the contributions of the United 
States to the cause of world peace. 
| The prize will be received by the Hon. 
|Hoffman Philip, American Minister at 
Oslo, on behalf of Miss Addams and Dr. 
Butler who are unable to attend the cere- 
mony. 


Senator Watson Tells 


‘Committee Chairmen 
To Launch Program 


(one-half 


| 
| 


Inability to Agree Upon 
| President Pro Tem Should 
| Not Hold Up Legislation, 


| He Says in Senate 


| The necessity for chairmen of Senate 
committees to get their legislative pro- 
grams under way for the session was 
stressed in the Senate, Dec. 10, by Senator 
Watson of Indiana, the Republican 
| leader, who explained that he spoke be- 
cause of unwarranted confusion as to 
the rights and powers of the committees 
under the circumstances. 

As a result of unsuccessful proposals to 
elect a president pro tempore and with 
the attendant possibilities of reorganiza- 
tion should Senator Moses (Rep.), of 
| New Hampshire be replaced, Senator Wat- 
|son explained that he had received many 
inquiries as to how chairmen should pro- 
ceed, and to all of these he said he had 


replied that they should function as such 
until replaced. 


Called ‘Continuing Agencies’ 


There is no doubt under the Senate 
rules, according to the Indiana Senator, 
that Senate commitfees are “continuing 
agencies.” Their course is plain, he said, 
and that it was not only their right but 
| their duty to go ahead. 

The Committee on Committees is sched- 
uled to make its report of committee as- 
signments Dec. 14, according to the Sen- 
ator’s statement. He added that this fact 
should not deter aetion by any committee 
that had reached the point where formal 
action was possible. 


with the election of its presiding officer 
still the unfinished business. 

| As on the preceding day, four ballots 
were taken, in each of which Senator Pitt- 
man (Dem.), of Nevada, received a plural- 
ity. Senator Moses (Rep.), of New Hamp- 
shire, was the next highest, leading Sen- 
ators Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, Jones 
(Rep.), of Washington, and Capper (Rep.), 
of Kansas. 

Senator Pittman in Lead 

The first three ballots were identical 
with 41 for Senator Pittman, 30 for Sena- 
tor Moses, 7 for Senator Norris, 6 for Sen- 
| ator Jones, and 1 for Senator Capper. 
| On the fourth ballot the Nevada Sena- 
tor received 40 votes, the New Hampshire 
Senator 31, with the other votes being 7, 
| 5°and 1, respectively. 

A total of 11 ballots have been taken in 
the last three days to name a President 
pro tempore. Three ballots were taken 
Dec. 8, four Dec. 9 and four Dec. 10. 





favor contributions by the employe. Upon 
Senator Hebert pointing out that- there 
may be constitutional barriers to Federal 
contributions to unemployment insurance. 
| the witness declared that legislation should 
| be enacted and the matter carried to the 
| Supreme Court for test. 

Benefits should be 50 per cent of the 
| worker's average wage with 10 per cent 
|more if married and 5 per cent for each 
|child up to two children, making a pos- 
|sible maximum of 70 per cent, said Dr. 
| Laidler. 


| Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 


through legislation can a proper svstem of |Stated that other contributions for social 


unemployment insurance be established. 


Dr. Laidler continued: “Abroad it is the| that conditions thereto had been 

nation that has established compulsory) scribed. Such could be done in this in- | 
In the| Stance, he said. 

Responding to Senator Glenn (Rep.), of 

linois, Dr. Laidler said he did not favor 

;8iving benefits of unemployment insur- 


unemployment insurance funds. 
United States, if it were constitutional, 
the unemployment insurance’ system 
should be national in its scope. 
Arguments for Participation 
“The arguments for national participa- 


tion in unemployment insurance funds are | 


various: 


“), The cause of unemployment are 


national and international, not local, in 
The problem should thus | 


their character. 
be treated nationally. 


“2. American industry is becoming more | 
and more interstate and national in its 
Already 48 per cent of the 
is 


character. \ 
nonfinancial business of the country 
conducted by 200 great corporations. 

|. A 


as Jarge and varied a field as possible. 


“4, Where the public treasury helps in 
the support of the unemployment insur- 
ance fund, it is desirable that the money 
may come to as great an extent as possible 
from graduated income and inheritance 
taxes, so that the burden may rest on 


those best equipped to bear it. 


“5. A nationa? system of unemployment 


insurance, and, to a somewhat less extent 


national subsidies to State unemployment 
instrance funds, would prevent the use 
of the arguments—largely specious—that 
the institution of a State system of un- 
employment insurance would lead to the 
fleecing of capital to other States where 


the worked was less protected. 


“6. A national participation in the fund 
weuld aid in the development of greater | 
uniformity of administration and the pool- 


ing of information regarding the state o 


the labor market, etc., and aid more ef- 


fectively in job placement.” 
Contributions to Fund 


Dr. Laider stated that contribution 


should be made by industry, State, Nation 


and the public. Community contribution 


would give the committees an incentive to 


eliminate unemployment and would in 


crease the stability of the fund, he said, 


while contributions by the Governmen 

tend to equalize the burden. 
Questioned by Senator Hebert 

of Rhode Island, Chairman of the Com 


national unemployment fund | 
would have far more stability than would) 
a State fund. The essence of sound in- 
surance is the distribution of risks over 


(Rep.), 


| welfare had been made to States and 
pre- 


| 11 
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Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, University of | 
to announcement | 
| Dec. 10 by the Department of State, which | 


Officially award the Nobel | 


The prize will be awarded to | 


For the third successive day the Senate! 
failed in its balloting for a President pro, 
tempore to give a majority vote to any 
one member, and adjourned until Dec. 14! 


(P 4--c 2, 5) 


(P 7--c 4). 


Mint of Confederacy to Be Federal Prison 





bi 


mr ce 


The old mint at New Orleans, La., erected in 1838, is to be transformed 





H 


| 





into a Federal prison; while no extensive alteration is to be made to the | 
exterior, the interior is to be remodeled to provide facilities for 500 pris- | 


oners, under direction of the Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice. 
The building is one of the oldest in the country which has been used as 
During the Civil War it was taken over by the Confederacy, 
which used it for minting half dollars of the Confederate coinage. 
coins have been made there since 1910, when it was closed as a mint. The 

alterations are to cost approximately $200,000, or several thousand dollars 

The building as shown above reproduces | 
a photograph from the files of the Bureau of Pfisons. 


a mint. 


more than the original cost. 


Ratification of Moratorium Project 


No 


By December 15 in House U nlikely 


Speaker Garner and Representative Collier Say M 


Will Not Be Taken Up Before That Date 


{Continued from Page 1.1 


herself of the moratorium to adjust 
those matters which it is necessary to ad- 
just before there can be any economic 
recovery in Europe. 

“I am not in favor of recreating the 
World Foreign Debt Commission. There 
is no business for it to transact. I do not 
see any evidence that Europe proposes to 
reduce armaments or that she proposes 
to adjust reparations upon any proper 
basis. 

“We adjusted the debts on the basis of 
capacity to pay and canceled about seven 
billion dollars of obligations. Under the 
present policies pursued in Europe, an- 
other readjustment on a basis of capacity 
to pay would about wipe out the debts.”' 


Tariff and Taxes Debated 

The discussion of President Hoover's | 
plan for a one year moratorium of for-| 
eign debt payments in the House Dec. 10 
was intermingled with debates on tariff, 
taxes, payment of veterans’ certificates 
and politics. 

Practically the entire session was given 
over to general debate while the House 
was in the Committee of the Whole House 


on the State of the Union for the purpose | 


of discussing President Hoover's message | 


en foreign affairs, which was read in the 
House shortly after the session convened. 

Only one member definitely stated his 
opposition to approval of the moratorium 
plan, while several urged upon the House 
the hope that favorable action would be 
taken. 

Representative Rankin (Dem.), of 
Tupelo, Miss., who was the first to take 
the floor in the general debate on the 
message, urged that the House disapprove 
the recommendations of the President for 
@ one-year moraiorium on foreign debt 
payments. 

Says They Mean Same Thing 

“The words moratoriums, reductions and 
cancellations all means the same thing,” 
he said. 

“They merely express different degrees 
or differcnt steps of a scheme concocted 
by a group of international bankers to 
induce Congress to cancel the foreign 
debts to the United States, unload them 
onto the American people, and thereby 
enable these international financiers to 
more easily collect their private loans 
abroad. 

“Of course, these debts can not be can- 
celed or reduced. They can only be trans- 
ferred to the banks of the American tax- 
payers. Every dollar taken off these debts 
must be paid by us. Every time a Con- 
gressman votes to cancel one dollar of 
these foreign debts, he thereby votes to 
place that amount of extra burden on 
his own people. 

“Every Congressman might as well un- 
derstand now that he is to face this prob- 
lem early in the session and show which 
side he is on—that of the American peo- 
ple or that of the international bankers in 
this contest. 

Must Originate In House 


“Fortunately this matter can not be 
settled in a secret executive conclave with 
interested foreign emissaries and selfish 
financiers. Congress has to pass on it, 
and under the Constitution the measure 
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must originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 

If the international bankers have their 
way, he added, the people of the United 
States will pay off the reparations in- 
stead of the people who owe them. 

Mr. Rankin blamed the depression 
mainly on the adoption of high tariff 
practices by this country. 

“I am not in favor of a dole, and for 
that reason I do not favor the sanction- 
ing of the moratorium plan, as that would 
be giving a dole to international bankers. 

“The tariff was a dole to big business. 
There were 21 millionaires in this coun- 
try when the tariff measure of 1921 was 
adopted, and by 1928 there were 528 mil- 
lionaires in this country.” 

Representative Wood (Rep.), of La Fa- 
yette, Ind., pointed out that a large ma- 
jority of the membership of the now ma- 
jority parity in the House last June prom-' 
ised President Hoover that they would 
support his moratorium plan. | 

“Are you not going to keep faith with 
the promises you made at that time?” he 
asked. 


Time to Get Down to Business 

“It is time for us to get down to busi- | 
ness to relieve the present situation,” Mr. 
Wood said. “If you are not in accord 
with the President’s recommendation to, 
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Action of League 


On China Viewed 
As Helpful Step 


Secretary Stimson Asserts 
Adoption of Plan for a 
Neutral Commission Is 
Gratifying to America 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
churian problem must be worked out by | 


}some process of agreement between China 


and Japan themselves. This country is 
concerned that the methcds employed in| 
this settlement shall, in harmony with the | 
obligations of the treaties to which we are | 


|parties, be made in a way which shall | 
{not endanger the peace of the world and) 


that the result shall not be the result! 
of military pressure. These are the es- 
sential principles for which the United 
States and the nations represented on the 
Council have been striving and it is in it- | 
self a signal accomplishment that there | 
has been arrayed behind these principles | 
in a harmonious cooperation such a solid | 
alignment of the nations of the world. 
Effect of Resolution | 
“On the other hand the adoption of this | 
resolution in no way constitutes an en- | 
dorsement of any action hitherto taken | 
in Manchuria. This Government, as one 
of the signatories of the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact and the Nine-Power Treaty, can- | 


efficacy of the resolution depends upon 
the good faith with which the pledge 
against renewed hostilities is carried out 


its provisions directed toward an ulti- 
mate solution are availed of. The Ameri- | 


with solicitous interest all. developments , 
in this situation in the light of the ob- 
ligations involved in the treaties to which 
this country is a party.” 

The text of the Council's resolution pro- 
viding for a neutral commission to inves- 


10 and follows in full text: 

The Council first reaffirms the resolu- 
tion passed unanimously by it on Sept. 30, 
1931, by which the two parties declare that 
they are solmenly bound. It therefore 
calls the Chinese and Japanese Govern- | 
ments to take all steps necessary to as- 
sure its execution so that the withdrawal 
of the Japanese troops within the railway 
zone may be effected as speedily as pos- | 
sible under the conditions sei forth in the 
said resolution. 

2. Considering that events have assumed , 
an even more serious aspect since the 
Council meeting of Oct. 24, notes that the 
two parties undertake to adopt all meas- 
ures to avoid any further aggravation of 
ihe situation and to refrain from any in-, 
itiative which may lead to further fight- | 
ing and loss of life. 

3. Invites the two parties to continue 
to keep the Council, informed as to the 
development of the situation. 

4. Invites the other members of the 
Council to furnish the Council with any 
information received from their repre-| 
sentatives on the spot. | 

5. Withcut prejudice to the carrying out 
of the above mentioned measures, 

Desiring in view of “ae special circum- 


|stances of the cas? io contribute towards | yealed again and again the value of just 
\a final and fundamenial solution by the|such contributions toward the awakening 
| two governments,of the questions at issue | of new life in the sadly tried business body 


between them, Boe 

Decides to appoint a commission of five | 
members to study on the spot and to re-| 
port to the Council 6n any circumstances | 
which affecting international relations 


08 


More Funds for Appeal 
| In Smith Case Sought 


| Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, who 
led the Senate effort in the last session to 
challenge the right of George Otis Smith 
to sit as a member of the Federal Power 
| Coarmission, asked the Senate in a resolu- | 
| tion (S. 61), Dec. 10, to vote an additional | 
| $5,000 for use in prosecuting an appeal of; 
the case to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. | 

The proceedings instituted by direction 
|of the Senate in the Supreme Court for 
the District of Columbia resulted in a de- | 
cision adverse to the Senate claim. It is| 
Senator Walsh’s purpose to have the case | 
| prosecuted to fina: adjudication by the | 
| Supreme Court of the United States that | 
| the rightss of the Senate may be definitely 
established. 


Dr. Klein Asserts 


Prosperity Should 
Not Be ‘To@Planned’ 


‘Uniform Medieerity in In- 
dustry Peril of Overzeal,’ 
He Tells Electrical Group 
In Philadelphia 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 10. 


“Industry must not be shackled into the 
lockstep of uniform mediocrity,’ and in 





{not disguise its concern over the events this lies the peril of any excessive zeal 
{which have there transpired. The future for planned prosperity, which must not 


be “too planned,” Julius Klein, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, asserted in an 
address today to the Electrical Associa- 


'by both parties and the spirit in which! tion of Philadelphia. 


Dr. Klein described as “gtatifying,” 
however, the evident appreciatién of this 


‘can Government will continue to follow | danger, and said the Nation seems to be 


on the eve of a new era of @loser co- 
operation among business groups. 

“One interesting type of these coordinat- 
ing arrangements has been the so-called 
‘vertical’ combinations comprising all of 
the elements engaged in passing along 


easure tigate the Manchurian situation was made the given commodity through successive | 
| public by the Department of State Dec. stages of production and distribution; 


manufacturers, assemblers, processors, 
wholesalers, jobbers, retailers, and thus | 
finally into the hands of the consumers,” | 
he explained. 


Enemy of Progress 
“Tradition is the enemy of progress,” 
he said, always has been the slogan of 
American business. 
Dr. Klein’s address follows in full text: 
National Economic Councils 


The current widespread discussion of 
remedial business measures has brought 
out much helpful material as to the merits 
and shortcomings of varying types of na- 
tional economic councils, three, or five, or 
ten-year plans, mass formations of trade 
associations, and other forms of concerted 
assaults upon the obstructions that im- 
pede our return to better times. 


Whatever program or programs be 
adopted, either on a national basis or by 
larger groups of trade and indusiry, it is 
to be earnestly hoped that every precau- 
tion is taken against the stifling of indi- 
vidual initiative and ingenuity which is 
so imperatively necessary during any pe- 
riod of stagnation as an energizing stimu- 
lant to new efforts and new methods. Our 
experience in past depressions has re- 


of the Nation. 

It is gratifying, therefore, to note that, 
throughout these recent discussions there 
has been evident appreciation of the fact 
that, wits every regard for the need for 


accomplish this purpose, then someone threatens to disturb peace between China! ccordination and for full legal safeguards 


suggest something better. 

Representative Oliver (Dem.), of New 
York City, criticized the promises which 
President Hoover made in his sveech of 
acceptance to the Presidency, and pointed 
out that he had declared he would | 
“abolish poverty.” 
members of the minority party for not 


;supporting their President on numerous | 


occasions when they were in the majority. 
He pictured the poor of America as “sit- 
ting on the soup benches.” The fight to- 
day, he said, is being waged between 
plutocracy and democracy and said there 
will be no surrender in the battle between 
plutocracy and the masses. 

Represertative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, warned the House that 
it should abandon “political sniping and | 
political bantering” and get down to legis- | 
lative business and that some millions of 
people are expecting relief and protection | 
by Congress. It would be far better for | 
the country, he said, if the House would | 
organize its committees and start to work. 
Inferring what would happen if the United 
States refused cancellation, he asked the 
House if it is prepared to send a fleet 
across the seas to maintain its position. 
“Let’s get down to business and consider 
what the people want,” he said. 


Moratorium Bill Introduced 


Preceding the reading in the Senate 
of the Pyesident’s message on foreign 
affairs, Senator Smoot (Rep.). of Utah, 
intzoduced a joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
38) to authorize postponement of foresign 
debts to America during the fiscal year 
1932 and repayment of the amounts over 
a 10-year period beginning July, 1, 1933. 

Senator Smoot in introducing the meas- 
ure told the Senate that “most of our 
debtors have payments falling due on 
Dec. 15 next, and it is essential that legis- | 
lation be enacted before that date au- 
thorizing the postponement of such 
amounts, or the governments in question 
will be in default.” He did not ask for 
immediate consideration of the resolution, | 
however, but requested that it go to the 
Committee on Finance, of which he is 
chairman. 

The resolution sponsored by the Finance 
Chairman, follows in full text: 


Resolved, that in the case of each of the 
following countries: Austria, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Ecstonta, Finland, France, Germany, 
Great Britain. Greece, Hungary, ltaly, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland. Rumania and Yugoslavia, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, 
| proval of the President, is authorized to make, 
on behalf of the United States, an agreement 
with the Government of such country to post- 
pone the payment of any amount payable 
during the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1931, 
by such country to the United States in re- 
spect of its bonded indebtedness to the United 
States. except that in the case of Germany 
the agreement shall relate only to amounis 
payable by Germany to the United States 
during such fiscal year in respect of the costs 
of the Army of Occupation. 

Sec. 2. Each such agreement on_ behalf 
of the United States shall provide for the 
payment of the postponed amounts, with 
interest at the rate of 4 per cenum per an- 
num beginning July 1, 1933, in 10 equal an- 
;nuities, the first to be paid during the fiscal 
year beginning July 1. 1933. and one durift’ 
each of the nine fiscal years following, each 
annuity to be payable in one or more install- 
ments. 

Sec. 3. 


with the government of any country 
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the government of such country under which | 
the payment to be postponed is payable, and | 


(2) be subject to the same terms and con- 


ditions as payments under such original 
agreement. 


with the ap-| 


No such agreement shall be made | 
unless | 


and Japan or the good understanding be- | 
tween them upon which peace depends. 
The Governments of China and of Japan 
will each have the right to nominate one 
assessor to assist the commission. 
The two Governments will afford the 


spot whatever information it may re- 
quire. 

It is understood that should the two 
parties initiate any negotiations these 
would nct fall within the scope of the 
terms of reference of the commission nor) 
would it be within the competence of the 
commission to interfere with the military 
arrangements of either party. 

The appointment and deliberations of 
the commission shall not prejudice in any 
way the undertaking given by the Japan- 
ese Government én the resolution of Sept. 
30 as regards the withdrawal of Japanese. 
troops within the railway zone. 

6. Between now and its next ordinary 
session which will be held on Jan. 25, 
1932, the Counmil which remains seized of 
the matter inviies its President to follow 
the question and to sumimon it afresh if 
necessary. 


State Department Defers 


Action on British Proposal 


Although the Department of State has 
received various reports from American 
Ambassedors abroad regarding a general 
economic conference, no specific word has 
been received regarding the British pro- 
posal of such a conference made Dec. 9 by 
the British Prime Minister, Ramsay Mac- 


Donald, it was stated orally by the Un-| 


dersecretary of State, William R. Castle 
Jr., Dec. 10. 

Questioned as to what would be the at- 
titude of the United States regarding at- 
tendance at such a conference, Mr. Castle 
stated that the Department would have to 
wait and see what the program would be. 


— 
JPRESIDENT'S DAY 
| At the Executive Offices 


Dec. 10, 1931 
10 a. m—The _ Secretary 








of State, 
| Henry L. Stimson, called to discuss de- 
| partmental matters with the President. 
| 11 a. m.—Senator Smith (Dem.), of 
South Carolina, called to present Neils 
| Christenson, president of the Farmers 
and Taxpayers League of South Caro- 
lina, who urged legislation authorizing 
the Department of the Treasury to take 
up, interest coupons due from farmers 
| to the Federal land banks to prevent 
| loss of farms through foreclosuré. 
| 12:15 p. m.—A Committee represent- 
ing the Liberal Arts College movement, 
headed by Dr. A. N. Ward, president of 
| the Western Maryland College, called to 
| thank the President for an address he 
| delivered recently in a nationwide radio 
program designed to stress the impor- 
tance of liberal arts colleges. 


to pay his respects. 

4 p. m.—J. Clawson Roop, Director 
of the Budget, called to discuss budget 
matters. 


for consumer interes ;, industry must not 
be shackled into the lock-step of uniform 
mediocrity. Therein, it seems to me, lies 
the peril of any excessive zeal for “planned 
prosperity”; it must not be too “planned.” 
The more alert leaders of trade and in- 


He also criticized the commission all facilities to obtain on the! dustry must be in a position to capitalize 


speedily every commercial opportunity 
presented by changes in buying power, 
styles, and social standards, by new tech- 
nical discoveries, new uses for hitherto 
waste products, by the never-ending va- 
riations (often swift and drastic) in mar- 
keting conditions. 

American economic growth is due to no 
little extent to the eagerness of our trades 
and industries to cast off archaic prac- 
tices and costly anarchronisms. With all 
due respect to the obvious values of well- 
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Special Training 
For Handicapped 
Child Advocated 


Sixth Volume Published by 
White House Conference 
Cites Present Lack of Nec- 
essary Facilities 


— 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
number of handicapped children who need 
education, and a comparatively 
small number are receiving it. For exam- 
ple, of the 50.000 partially seeing children 
enrolled in schools, but 5,000 are enrolled 
in special classes; of the 1,000,000 chil- 
dren suffering from defective speech, but 
60,000 are at present receiving the proper 
corrective training and remedial treat- 
ment. 

Special Classes in Cities 

It has been found that special educa- 
tion of all types of handicapped children is 
almost wholly confined to cities. The less 
seriously handicapped are the most nu- 
merous and the most neglected. 

Although the object of all types of edu- 
cation for these unfortunate children is 
to prepare them to live successfully in 
normal society, nevertheless, the Confer- 
ence found that adequate vocational guid- 
ance and training along with placement 
and follow-up work are seldom found in 
connection with the special classes of the 
public schools. 

While much is being done in special 
classes to remove the handicap or reduce 
it, little is being done to discover and de- 
velop special apitudes. A marked varia- 
tion in the laws of the different States 
relative to the organization and support 
of special classes exists. r 

Even the majority of persons engaged 
in educational work are lacking an ade- 
quate conception of the possibilities of the 
handicapped child. In consequence, com- 
paratively few handicapped children have 
the advantages of early discovery, treat- 
ment, and training. There are many cities 
in the United States with population in 
excess of 10,000 in which no provision is 
made for special education of any type. 

Principals Said to Lack Interest 

The majority of principals of elemen- 
tary schools have little interest in the 
handicapped child. Few of them heave at- 
tempted io organize special classes in 
their own schools. No large city in the 
United States is providing special educa- 


| ton for all of its handicapped children 
| who need it. 


Cities differ in a remarkable degree in 


| the annual per capita cost of special edu- 


cation for the same type of handicapped 
child. For the blind costs range from $120 
per capita to $590; for the deaf, from $204 
to $517; for the child of lowered vitality, 
from $100 to $305; for the mentally re- 
tarded, from $83 to $454; for the delin- 
quent, from $162 to $741; and for the 
crippled, from $187 to $593. 

_The Conference recommends that spe- 
cial education be provided for the handi- 
capped children, especially in the rural 
districts where little attention is given the 
problem. Adequate vocational guidance, 
prevocational and vocational training, and 
placement of handicapped children are 
regarded as functions of education. 

The cooperation and support of welfare 
organizations should be enlisted and a 
study should be made of desirable legis- 
lation to provide adequate facilities for 
the training of the handicapped. Em- 
phasis should be given to the early dis- 
covery, early treatment, and early training 
of these individuals. 

National Council Advocated 


As a special recommenaation, the Con- 
ference calls for the organization of a 
National Council for Handicapped Chil- 
dren consisting of representatives of ap- 
propriate groups. Also the immediate cre- 
ation in each State of a State Advisory 
Council for Handicapped Children is rec- 
ommended. The State Councils should 
cooperate with the National Council an 
the White House Conferences, both Stat 
and National. 

The volume on Special Education is one 
of the studies conducted under the chair- 
manship of Dr. F. J. Kelly, of the United 
States Office of Education, who headed 
Section III on Education and Training, 
and represents the special investigation 
of the subcommittee dealing with special 
classes under the immediate chairmanship 
of Dr. Charles Scott Berry, of Ohio State 
University. It consists of a general sum- 
mary, and special reports on every type 
of handicap found among children. 
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Florentine Fete 
Is Approved by 
Premier of Italy 





Program of Spring Events 
Includes a Book Fair, Ac- 
cording to Report to De- 
partment of State 





Premier Mussolini of Italy, has given 
his approval to the complete program of 
Florence Spring Events for 1932, accord- 
ing to a report sent to the Department | 
of State by Joseph Emerson Haven, Ameri- 
can Consul at Florence. Italy. | 

The International Book Fair which is| 
to be open from April 23, until the end| 
of June, will be the chief event. | 

Orchestral Concerts Appreciated 

The orchstral concerts, which are due | 
in a considerable degree to the initiative | 
and financial support of the local Ameri- | 
can colony, are much appreciated by an} 
ever-increasing public, Mr. Haven re-| 
ported. 

The report follows in full text: | 


The complete program of Florence | 

Spring Events for 1932 submitted to Signor | 
olini by the Prefect of Florence, has 
received his cordial approval. | 

The events of last Spring centered | 
around the Italian Garden Exhibition at | 
Palazzo Vecchio, an artistic and original | 
conception carried out with skill and} 
knowledge. It was largely described and | 
discussed in the European and American | 
Press and the historic value of Italian | 
garden architecture, brought so promi- | 
nently before the public, will undoubtedly | 
influence horticultural operations for time | 
to come. | 

In 1932 the chief event of the Florence | 
Spring will be the fourth International | 
Book Fair which is to be open from April | 
23 until the end of June. Florence, pre-| 
eminently the city of culture, has claimed 
Book Fairs as her traditional right since 
the war. 

The first International Book Fair held 
in the Spring of 1922 was in the nature of 
a courageous experiment on the part of 
the Italian government, the Commune of 
Florence, and the Italian Publishers’ As- | 
sociation. It was the first attempt at any) 
international effort of cooperation since | 
the war and success and failure seemed 
to hang equally in the balance. 


Book Fair Highly Successful 


The eventual success of the fair proved 
greater than the promoters had dared to 
hope and encouraged them to organized | 
a second book fair on the same lines for 
1925. This time no less than 18 nations 
responded to the invitation one of the 
most interesting features being the British | 
section with its 10,000 volumes including | 
a disptay of illustrated books for children. | 

The item of outstanding interest of the 
fair of 1928, was the large and important 
Italian section which was a revelation of 
the increase and the improvement in book- 
production that had taken place through- 
out Italy. Over 60 publishing houses were 
represented. 

The Book Fair of 1932 is to have a spe- 
cial section devoted to children’s books and 
several interesting and attractive side ex- 
hibits such as: An international exhibi- 
tion of paper and photo-mechanics; an 
histroical exhibition of printing and an 
exhibition of ciematography. 

The program also includes a new and 
original entertainment in which famous 
personages from the masterpiece of the 
world’s literature will appear in a series of 
speaking tableaux in surorundings of the 
period. It is also hoped to be able to ar- 
range for a genera! meeting of all the dis- 
tinguished men and women who are Nobel 
prize winners. 

The Spring season will open on March 
20, with the second National Samples 
Fair of Arts and Industries which will last 
until April 3. A large variety of arts 
and craft swill be on view, including pot- 
tery, majolica, laces, embroideries, jewelry 
in its many branches, musical instru- 
ments, toys, electric apparatus, etc. 


Native Arts to Be Exhibited 


Here too there will be special sections 
su as that of native arts and crafts 
from the Italian colonies and specimens 
of the work of Italian craftsmen living 
outside the mother country, the latter or- 
ganized by the Italian Economic Asso- 
ciation of Paris. A pleasing feature of 
the fair will be the reconstruction of 
typical Florentine “botteghe” with their 
workers, both of which preserve charac- 
teristics that have remained practically 
unchanged for hundreds of years. 





The Florence Spring of 1932 intends to | 
cater for all tastes for there is to be an) 


international style show (April 26-May 10) 
an international dog show which is to 
cover a section for cats and other ani- 


mals noted for their fur; the usual in-| 


ternational horse show in May; a motor 
circuit of the Mugello and a “Six Days” 
international motor-cycle competition. 

The historic costume foot ball match 
with the gorgeous 16th century pageant 
accompanying it, are now as much a 
Florentine manifestation as the Palio in 
that of Siena. The “Giuoco del Calcio” 
will take place on Piazza della Signoria on 
May 1, and June 25. 

As a contract to the old-time game, 
there will be a thoroughly modern foot- 
ball match between Italy and Hungary 
at the “Giovanni Berta” Stadium, the 


finest sports ground in Italy with seat-| 


ing capacity for over 30,000 people. 
Official sanction has been given to a 


permanent festival of music to take place | 


every three years under me title of 
‘Maggio Musicale Fiorentino.” 
of a law for the juridical organization of 
this festival (to begin in 1933) has just 
been laid before the Chamber of Deputies 
with a report from Signor Mussolini 
speaking in favorable terms of the project. 
Praised by Prime Minister 


“The interest roused by this manifesta- 
tion,” to quote the Prime Minister's words, 


“makes it advisable to give it a perma-| 


nent character and to endow it at the 
same time with means necessary to guar- 
antee its continuity and to allow of the 
utmost development of its organization. 
For the purpose of giving the ‘Maggio 
Musicale Fiorentino’ a competent board of 
directors and also for obvious reasons of 
coordination, the management of the 
festival will be placed in the hands of the 
‘Ente Autonomo’ of the Politeama Fioren- 
tino.” 

In the meantime Florence will not lack 
music during the coming season, for the 
orchestral concerts (“Stabile Orchestrale 
Tiorentina”) will begin on Nov. 29, and 
continue ‘every week until the beginning 
of April. These concerts (due in a con- 
siderable degree to the initiative and fi- 
nancial su rt of the local Amercian 


colony), noW in their fourth season, are| 


much appreciated by an ever-increasing 





The draft | 


President’s 


To the Senate and House of Repre- 





sentatives: j 


hs MY message of the 8th instant I) 

stated that I should address the Con- | 
gréss at greater length upon our foreign | 
affairs. 

With the support of a large majority of 
the individual Members of the Senate and 
House, I informed the governments con- | 
cerned last June that— . 

“The American Government proposes 
the postponement during one year of all 
payments on intergovermental debts, 
reparations, and relief debts, both prin- 
cipal and interest, of course not includ- | 
ing obligations of governments held by | 
private parties. Subject to confirmation by 

Congress, the American Government will 

postpone all payments upon the debts 

of foreign governments to the American 

Goyegnment payable during the fiscal 

year beginning July 1 next, conditional 

on a like postponement for one year of 
all payments en,intergovernmental debts 


owing the important creditor powers.” 

In making this proposal, I also publicly 
stated: 

“The purpose of this action is to give 
the. forthcoming year to the economic 
recovery of the world and to help free 
the recuperative forces already in mo- 
tion in the United States from retard- 
ing influences from abroad. 

“The world-wide depression has af- 
fected the countries of Europe more 
severely than our own. Some of these 
countries are feeling to a serious extent 
the drain of this depression on national 
economy. The fabric of intergovern- 
mental dels, supportable in normal 
times, weighs heavily in the midst of 
this depression. 

“From a variety of causes arising out | 
of the depression, such as the fail in 
the price of foreign commodities and | 
the lack of confidence in economic and 
political stability abroad, there is an ab- 
nomal movement of gold into the 
United States which is lowering the 
credit stability of many foreign coun- 
tries. These and the other difficulties 
abroad diminish buying power for our 
exports and in a measure are the cause 
of our continued unemployment and 
continued lower prices to our farmers. 

“Wise and timely action should con- 
tribute to relieve the pressure of these 
adverse forces in foreign countries and 
should assist in the reestablishment of 
confidence, thus forwarding political 
peace and economic stabitity in the 
world. 

“Authority of the President to deal 
with this problem is limited, as this ac- 
tion must be supported by the Congress. 
It has been assured the cordial support 
of leading members of both parties in 
the Senate and the House. The essence 
of this proposition is to give time to per- 
mit debtor governments to recover their 
national prosperity. I am suggesting to 
the American people that they be wise 
creditors in their own interest and be 
good neighbors. 

“I wish to take this occasion also to 
frankly state my views upon our rela- 
tions to German reparations and the 
debts owed to us by the allied govern- 
ments of Europe. Our Government has 
not been a party to, or exerted any voice 
in determination of, reparation obliga- 
tions. We purposely did not participate 
| in either general reparations or the di- 
vision of colonies or property. The re- 
payment of debts due to us from the 
Altes for the advance for war and 
reconstruction were settled upon a basis 
not contingent upon German reparations 
or related thereto. Therefore, reparations 
is necessarily ay a European prob- 
lem with which we have no relation. 

“I do not approve in any remote sense 
of the cancellation of the debts to us. 
World confidence would not be enhanced 
by such action. None of our debtor 
nations have ever suggested it. But as 
the basis of the settlement of these debts 
was the capacity under normal condi- 
tions of the debtor to pay, we should be 
consistent with our policies and princi- 
ples if we take into account the ab- 
normal situation now existing in the 
world. I am sure the American peopt%e 
have no desire to attempt to extract any 
sum beyond the capacity of any debtor 
to pay, and it is our view that broad 
vision requires that our Government 
should recognize the situation as it ex- 
ists. 

“This course of action is entirely con- 
sistent with the policy which we have 
hitherto pursued. We are not involved 
in the discussion of strictly European 
problems, of which the payment of Ger- 
man reparation is one. It represents 
our willingness to make a contribution 
to the early restoration of world pros- 
perity in which our own people have 
so deep an interest. 

“I wish further to add that while this 
| action has no bearing on the conference 
for limitation of land armaments to 
be held next February, inasmuch as the 
burden of competitive armaments has 
contributed to bring about this depres- 
sion, we trust that by this evidence of 
our desire to assist we shall have con- 
tributed to the good will which is so 
necessary in the sovution of this major 
question.” 
| All the important creditor governments 
accepted this proposal. The necessary 
agreements among them have been exe- 
cuted, and creditor governments have 
foregone the receipt of payments due them 
since July 1, 1931. 

The effect of this agreement was in- 
stantaneous in reversing the drift toward 
| general economic panic and has served to 
give time to the peoples of those countries 
| to readjust their economic life. The ac- 
| tion taken was necessary. I am confident 
it commends itself to the judgment of the 
American people. 

Payments due to the United States Gov- 
ernment from many countries, both on 
| account of principal and interest, fall due 
on Dec. 15. It is highly desirable that a 
law should be enacted before that date 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury, 
with the approval of the President, to 
postpone all payments due us on account 
of debts owed by foreign governments to 
the United States Government during the 
year ending June 30, 1932, and to provide 
for their payment over a 10-year period, 
; beginning July 1, 1933. 
| AS we approach the new year it is clear 
that a number of the governments in- 
debted to us will be unable to meet fur- 
ther payments to us in full pending re- 
covery in their economic life. It is useless 
to blind ourselves to an obvious fact 
Therefore it will be necessary in some 
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cases to make still further temporary ad- 
justments. 


ate support for such instruction. It is| 
The Congress has shared with the Exec- 


proposed to withdraw completely Ameri- 
utive in the past the consideration of |can armed forces from Nicaragua after | 
questions arising from these debts. I am | their presidential election in 1932. 
sure that it will commend itself to the! Nicaragua suffered a terrible disaster in 
Congress, that the legislative branch of the destruction of Managua, the capital, 
the Government should continue to share! by earthquake and fire in March last. | 
this responsibility. In order that we | With their usual generosity the American 
should be in position to deal with the sit- people, through the Red Cross, went 
uation, I recommended the re-creation of | whole-heartedly to the assistance of the 
the World War Foreign Debt Commission, | stricken country. United States marines 
with authority to examine such problems and engineers of the War Department, 
as may arise in connection with these | who were in the country making a survey 
debts during the present economic emer-j|of the proposed canal route, joined in 
gency, and to report to the Congress its | rendering service. The American Lega- 
conclusions and recommendations. | tion building was destroyed with all its 
v | contents, but the Minister and his staff 
Di continued to carry on their official duties 
_ Visarmament .. | and worked ceaselessly in the face of un- 
i ig United States has accepted an in-| usual hardships. The Nicaraguan Gov- 
vitation to take part in the World Dis- | ernment has expressed its deep gratitude 
armament Conference which convenes on | for the aid rendered. 
Feb. 2 at Geneva. The efforts of this con- | v 
ference will be in line with the endeavors as 
in which the American Government has | Haiti 
taken a leading part beginning with The Sverre TiAl progress has been made 
Hague Conference in 1899. Up to the in carrying out the program for the 
present time the record of achievement | withdrawal of our activities in Haiti rec- 
has been almost entirely in the field of | ommended by the Commission which, with | 
naval disarmament. It is to be hoped | the support of the Congress, made an in- 
that further progress can be made in re- | vestigation of Haitian affairs in 1930, and 
duction of naval arms and that limitation | py its good offices laid the foundation for 
and reduction so urgently needed can be | the present popularly elected Government 
extended to land arms. of that Republic. 

The burden of taxes to support arma-| after protracted negotiations an accord 
ment is greater today than before the| was reached with the Haitian Govern- 
Great War, and the economic instability) ment on Aug. 5 providing for the return 
of the world is definitely due in part to|to Haitian control of important Govern- 
this cause and the fears which these huge} ment services heretofore carried on under 
armaments at all times create. No dis-| American supervision by virtue of general 
couragements should be permitted to turn | obligations arising through the provisions 
the world from sane and reasonable limi-| of our treaty with Haiti. In accordance 
tation of arms. 5 | with this agreement the Haitian Govern- 

With a view to establishing an atmos-| ment on Oct. 1 assumed definitely the ad- 
phere of confidence for the opening of| ministration and control of the Depart- 
this World Disarmament Conference, more| ment of Public Works, the Sanitary Serv- 
than , 40 governments, including all the) ice, and the Technical Service of Agricul- 
principal military and naval powers, have) ture, wifich includes the industrial edu- 
joined in accepting the principle of one-| cational system. All American personnel 
year armaments truce. This truce, which| was withdrawn from these services. To 
is the outgrowth of a proposal advanced! minimize the possibility of epidemics, and 
last September by the Foreign Minister of | in order that th~ health of the American 
Italy, is designed to prevent the expansion | troops and officials still stationed in Haiti 
of armaments program during the coming} might be adequate’y protected, the accord 
months in the hope of removing the threat} provided that an American scientific mis- 
of a sudden revival of competition in arms) sion, consisting of three American naval 
before and during the conference. These officers and six hospital corps men, should 





a pact of nonaggression between them. 
T HAS BEEN the Privilege of this Gov- 
ernment to lend its good offices on 
several occasions in the past to the set- 
tlement of boundary disputes between the 
American republics. One of the most 
recent occesions upon which the disin- 
terested services of this Government were 
requested was in connection wtih the set- 
tlement of the dispute which for almost a 
century has been outstanding between the 
Republics of Guatemala and Honduras 
with respect to their common boundary. 


|Conferences extending over a period of 


some months were held in 1930 in the 
Department of State, and eventually on 
July 16, 1930, a treegsy was signed sub- 
mitting the question to arbitration, and 
there was also signed a supplementary 
convention providing for the delimitation 
of the boundary after the Arbitral Tri- 


| bunal hands down its award. Ratifications 
| were 
Tribunal, which will meet in Washington, 


exchanged on Oct. 15, 1931. The 
will be presided over by the Chief Justice 
of the United States, who has set Dec. 15, 
1931, as the date for the first meeting. 
7 
Mexico 

The period for hearings before the 
General and Special Claims Commissions 
between this country and Mexico expired 
in August, 1931. Pursuant to a resolution 
of the Senate under date of Feb. 28, 1931 
and under instructions from the Depart- 


ment of State, the American Ambasador 
at Mexico City is carrying on negotiations 
with the Mexican Government looking to 
the renewal of the activities of the com- 
niissions, in order that the claims of 


American citizens still pending 
heard and adjudicated. 

The Governments of the United States 
and Mexico have approved in principle 
certain engineering plans submitted by 
the International Boundary Commission, 
United States and Mexico, for the rectifi- 
cation of the Rio Grande in the vicinity 
of El Paso, Tex., to prevent periodical 
floods in that region. Negotiations are 
being carried on between the two gov- 
ernments in an effort to reach an agree- 
ment by which this important interna- 
tional project may be undertaken. 

v 


may be 


Copyright Convention. 

The Sockeye Salmon Fisheries Treaty, 
entered into with Canada to afford pro- 
tection to the industry, which was signed 
on May 26, 1930, merits the attention of 
the Senate during the present session. 

The United States sent a delegation to | 
the Conference on Safety of Life at Sea, 
which was heid in London in 1929. The 
convention, which was signed by the more | 
important maritime nations of the world | 
on May 31, 1929, has unified the standards 
of safety in accordance with modern de- | 
velopments of engineering science and in 
compliance with the governments’ obliga- 
tion to their citizens to reduce the perils 
of travel to a minimum by requiring high 
efficiency in seamanship. 

The Convention for the Supervision of 
the International Trade in Arms and Am- 
munition and in Implements of War, 
signed at Geneva, June 17, 1925, represents 
another of the steps taken in the general 
field of restriction of armament. It has 
been ratified unconditionally by some na- 
tions. conditionally bv others. With, the 
added impetus which ratification by the 
United States would lend to such a move, 
it is quite possible that the 14 ratifications 
necessary by treaty stipulation would be 
received to bring the convention into | 
iorce. 

Among the other treaties and conven- 
iions which remain before the Senate for 
its consideration and of no less impor- 
tance in their respective fields are a treaty 
regarding consular agents of American 
States (Sixth International Conference of 





American States, Havana, 1928); a treaty 
relating to Maritime Neutrality with 
American States (Sixth International 
Conference of American States, Havana, 


1928); the General Treaty of Inter-Ameri- 
can Arbitration, signed at Washington 
Jan. 5, 1929; the convention relating to 
prisoners of war, signed at Geneva on July 
27, 1929; a convention signed on the same 
date for the amelioration of the condition 
of wounded and sick of armies in the field 
(the Red Cross Convention); and the con- 
vention for the unification of certain rules 
relating to bills of lading for the carriage 
of goods by sea, signed at Brussels on be- 
half of the United States on June 23, 1925. 


New Treaties and Conventions 


eress on Foreign Affairs President Seeks 


! 
stabulary and the rendering of appropri- | washington, with the hope of concluding |turther consideration to be given to the 


steps were fully approved by our War and 
Navy Departments. 


Lf 


Manchuria 


WF HAVE been deeply concerned by the 
Situation in Manchuria. As parties 
|to the Kellogg-Briand Pact and to the! 
Nine Power Treaty, we have a responsi- 
| bility in maintaining the integrity of China 
| and a direct interest with other nations 
|in maintaining peace there. 

| When this controversy originated in 
| September the League of Nations was in 
session and China appealed to the Council 
of that body which at once undertook 
measures of conciliation between China 
and Japan, Both China and Japan have 
participated in these proceedings before 
the Council ever since. Under the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact all of the signatories, includ- 
ing China and Japan, have covenanted to 
seek none but pacific means in the settle- 
;ment of their disputes. Thus the ultimate 
| purpose of proceedings under this section 
of the Kellogg-Briand Pact and of con- 
ciliation proceedings by the League Cove- 
nant coincide. 


vise with the League and thus have unity 
of world effort to maintain peace than to 
take independent action. In all negotia- 


a It seemed, therefore, both | 
| wise and appropriate rather to aid and ad-| 


be charged with the control of sanitation 
in the cities of Port au Prince and Cape 
Haitien. 


The accord makes appropriate pro- 


| Vision for the continuance of adequate 


financial control and assistance on 
part of our Government. 
action, both of the Government of the 
United States and the Government of 
Haiti with respect to questions of financial 
administration, is, of course, limited. In 


the 
The liberty of 


| this connection it must be borne in mind 
that investors have supplied capital de- | 
sired by Haiti and that securities have} 


been issued to them on the faith and 
credit of the provisions of that treaty and 
the American financial control which it 

provided during the life of the bonds. 

v 
Bolivia and Paraguay 

N 1929 the Government of the United 
States, together with the Governments 
of Cuba, Colombia, Mexico, and Uruguay, 
formed the Commission on Inquiry and 
Conciliation, Bolivia-Paraguay, which had 
the good fortune of being able to termi- 
nate an international incident which for 
a time threatened to cause war between 


| the countries involved. The five neutral | 


| govérnments then offered their good offices 


|to Bolivia and Paraguay, with a view to| 


has maintained complete freedom of! ties. This offer was accepted in principle. 
| Judgment and action as to participation in|I am happy to state that representatives 
any measures which the League might,/Of both countries are now meeting in 
finally be determined upon. } 

Immediately after the outbreak of the! 
|trouble this Government advised both 
Japan and China of its serious interest. 
Subsequently it communicated its views 
|to both governments regarding their obli- 
|gations under the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 
In this action we were joined by other 
nations signatory of the pact. This Gov- 
ernment has consistently and repeatedly 
|by diplomatic representations indicated its 
|unremitting solicitude that these treaty 
obligations be respected. In the recurring 
efforts of the nations to bring about a 
peaceful settlement this Government has 
realized that the exercise of the utmost 
patience was desirable, and it is believed 
that public opinion in this country has 
appreciated the wisdom of this restraint. 

At present a resolution is pending be- 
fore the meeting at Paris, with hopes of 
passage, under which Japan and China 
will agree to take no initiative which might 
lead to renewed conflict; in which Japan 
has reiterated its intention to withdraw 
the Japanese troops to the railway zone as 
;}soon as ‘ives and property of Japanese 
nationals in Manchuria can be ade- 
quately protected; and under which both 
nations agree to a neutral commission to 
meet on the ground, to which commission 
all matters in dispute can be referred for 
investigation and report. 

v 


St. Lawrence Waterway 
(CONVERSATIONS were begun between 
4 the Secretary of State and the Cana- 
dian Minister at Washington on Nov. 14 
looking to the framing of a treaty for the 
development of the St. Lawrence seaway. 
The negotiations are continuing. I am 
hopeful that an agreement may result 
within a reasonable time enabling us to 
| begin work on this great project, which 
will be of much importance economically 
to Canada and to the United States. 
v 


Visits of M. Laval and Signor 


Grandi 


HE President of the Council of Min- 

isters of France, M. Laval, visited 
Washington in October in order to discuss 
problems of outstanding world interest, 
in the solution of which it was felt that 
the two countries could be of assistance. 
The informal and cordial conversations 
served to bring into relief the respective 
positions of the two nations. 

The visit in November of the Royal Ital- 
ian Minister for Foreign Affairs also af- 
forded an opportunity for a cordial ex- 
change of views respecting the many world 
problems in which this Government and 
the government of Italy are interested. 

It was not the purpose of these meetings 
to engage in any commitments or to con- 
elude agreements. However, the visits of 
M. Laval and Signor Grandi, together with 
the various meetings of statesmen in Eu- 
rope and the visit of the Secretary of 
State to European countries, have brought 
about valuable understanding of the na- 
ture of the problems confronting different 
governments which should aid in their! 
solution. 
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tions, however, the Department of State| furthering a settlement of their difficul- | 


Treaties and Conventions Be- 


GINCE MY message to the Seventy- 
& 
| fore the Senate 


secona Congress and by virtue of the 


power vested in the office of the Chief 
[HERE have been transmitted to the Fxecutive, I have continued to commis- 
| Senate, from time to time, treaties, °!0% Tepresentatives of this Government 


| to negotiate treaties with the representa- 
tives of other countries which affect the 
amicable, political, commercial, and jurid- 
ical relations of this country, as well as 
treaties dealing with humanitarian mat- 


and conventions which have failed during 
recent sessions to obtain that body's con- 
sideration or final decision. Inasmuch as 
these treaties affect numerous phases of 
private and public endeavor, I earnestly 
comménd their early conclusion to the| tes: ; ; 
lattention of the Congress. Important treaties and convention which 
In the past session of the Congress 1| have been signed recently by representa- 
transmitted to the Senate protocols pro-| ves of this Government are as follows: 
viding for adherence by the United States 1. Treaty of arbitration and conciliation 


to the Permanent Court of International with Switzerland, signed Feb. 16, 1931. 
Justice. Upon that occasion I expressed 2. Treaty modifying the conciliation 
my views fully not only of the wisdom|@@Vention with Italy (Bryan Peace 
of such action, but that the safeguards | Treaty), signed Sept. 23, 1931. ; 
against European entanglements — stipu- 3. Extradition treaty with Greece, signed 
lated for by the Senate had been in ef- | May 6, 1931 ; oe . 
fect secured and the interests of the} 4: Protocol relating to military obliga- 
United States protected. I need not re-| Hons in certain cases of double nationality, 
peat that for over 12 years every Presi- multilateral, signed Dec. 31, 1930. 

dent and every Secretary of State has! 9% Treaty of iriendship, commerce, an 


urged this action as a material contribu- 
tion to the pacific settlement of contro- a : 
versies among nations and a further as-| 6. Treaty with reference to establish- 
surance against war. ment and sojourn with Turkey, signed 
By consideration of legislation during | Oct. 28, 1931. 

its last session, the Congress informed| These treaties and conventions will be 
| itself thoroughly regarding the merits of | transmitted to the Senate in due course, 
the Copyright Convention signed at Ber-| With a view to obtaining its advice and 
lin on Nov. 13, 1908. I hope that neces-| consent to ratification. 


consular rights with Poland, signed June 
| 15, 1931. 


UNTIL comparatively recent years 


per’? carried the brunt of the work 


Though a picturesque figure, and 
an expert, his cleaver did not always 
exactly find the intended mark. 

In consequence, pork cuts often 


presented a ragged appearance. 


and trimming off the fat was sel- 


dom performed with any great care 


sary legislation will be enacted during | 


Congress which will make it possible for 





HERBERT HOOVER, 
The White House, Dec. 10, 1931, 
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203 Millions for 
Veterans’ Agency 


Letter of Transmittal With 
Budget Bureau Estimates 
Details Immediate Needs 
For Appropriation 


President Hoover on Dec. 9, in a letter 
transmitting detailed recommendations 
contained in another letter from the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, sub- 
mitted to the House the supplemental es- 
timates for an appropriation of $203,925,- 
000 for the Veterans’ Administration. (Mr. 
Hoover's letter was published in full text 
in the issue of Dec. 10.) 

The Budget Bureau’s letter explaining 
details of the appropriation follows in full 
text: 

The balance of available funds in the 
adjusted service certificate funds of Oct. 

1931, was $56,619,829. It is estimated 
that this balance will be exhausted before 
Dec. 31, 1931. 

About $200,000,000 Needed 

To meet the demands for loans upon 
adjusted service certificates from the lat- 
ter part of December, 1931, to June 30, 
1932, the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
tairs estimates that an additional $200,- 
(00,000 will be required. 

For payment of adjusted service credits 
of not more than $50 each, as provided 
in sections 401 and 601 of the World War 
Adjusted Compensation Act of May 19, 
1924, and for payment to dependents of 
deceased veterans’ the quarterly install- 
ments due on adjusted service credits in 
excess of $50 each, as provided in sections 
601, 603 and 608 of said act, as amended 
$26,629,398 was appropriated Dec. 5, 1924; 
$12,000,000 March 3, 1925; and $3,000,000 
March 26, 1930, making a total of $41,- 
|629,398. These funds have now been ex- 
hausted and an additional appropriation 
of $3,925,000 is necessary to meet pay- 
ments throughout the remainder of the 
current fiscal year and for 1933. 


| Added Authority Sought 


With respect to the draft of a proposed 
provision pertaining to the appropriations 
|now authorized by law for hospitals and 
|domiciliary facilities and services, this is 
|a request for authority for the Admin- 
|istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to enter into 
contracts and incur obligations to the 
amount of $17,877,000 which represents 
{the total unappropriated authorization 
made by Congress for such purposes. 
| ‘To apply against this proposed authori- 
zation, there is submitted in the Budget 
for 1933 an estimate of appropriations 
in the amount of $12,877,000. 
| This authority is desired by the Ad- 
|}ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs at this 
jtime in order that he may expedite the 
|work of providing the additional hospital 
and domiciliary facilities urgently re- 
quired, 

The need for the appropriations and the 
authorization covered by these estimates 
is so urgent as to preclude their being 
held for consideration in connection with 
|the urgent deficiency bill. The expendi- 
| tures contemplated under the appropria- 
tions for which these estimates are sub- 
mitted have been included in the state- 
ments of expenditures for the current 
izeet year contained in the budget for 


Naval Stores in France 


The market for naval stores in the 
Landes district of France evidenced a firm 
tone during November. (Department of 
Commerce.) 
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packer alike are benefited. 


g represents but one 
phases of improved 


operations which 


have to be understood and handled 


public. The Florence Orchestra is now an! The French Ambassador to the United 
established fact and the comprehensive; States, Paul Claudel, called on the Secre- 
programs of classical and modern music tary of State, Henry L. Stimson, Dec. 9, 
are among the best of their kind. and gave him a memorandum presenting 
One concert will be given in the open; the views of the French government on 
air under the Logge degli Uffizi and in| the question of reparations, the Under- 
May, 1932, the German Philarmonic Or-| secretary of State, William R. Castle Jr., 
chestra of Berlin is to visit Florence and/| stated orally Dec. 10. 
give a concert under the conductorship| Mr. Castle said M. Claudel had outtined 
of Mo. Furtwangler. The musical events his views and left a memorandum for 
will be completed by a season of Lyric Secretary Stimson restating the French 
Opera at the Politeama Fioreniin. position. 


a Mr. Castle added he could not make 
Italian Silk Sales 


the memorandum public. It is similar 
to that which the French government has 
Orders from the United States aided the, sent to 


its embassies in Rome, Berlin, 


depressed Italian raw silk trade this past| London, Tokyo and other countries in- 
| terested in reparations, he said. 


Fall. (Department of Commerce.) 


Nicaragua 
y* COMPLIANCE with the agreement 
made in May, 1927, the Nicaraguan 
|Government requested supervision by an 
electoral commission from the United 
, States of the congressional elections held 


} 


qualities of the meat. 
Today, the 


machinery, methods and precision 


in Armour plants, 


of the highest order are employed 


A power-driven circular knife 
severs the shoulder from the rest of 
the carcass. The ribs are sawed elec- 


trically and the loin is pulled from 


with care and intelligence in order 
to turn out such fine products as 
Armour’s **Fixed Flavor’? Star Hams 


and Bacon. 


,in 1930. This year a member of the com- 
; missions of 1928 and 1930 was sent to Nic- 
| @ragua as an observer during the election 
of municipal authorities in order that, on 
the basis of his observations, it might be 
possible to arrange the many necessary 
details of the supervision of the 1932 presi- 
dential election in Nicaragua. 

Armed forces of the United States 
maintained in Nicaragua have been re- 
duced to the minimum deemed necessary 
| to the training of the Nicaraguan Con- 
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Progress Made 
In Finding Effect 
Of Light on Life 


a 





Smithsonian Institution in 


Annual Report Points to 
Recent Advances in 
Studying Solar Radiation 


{Continued from Page 1.] 

—a curious phenomenon known as photo- 
tropism. This experiment showed that 
they bend 10,000 times as much toward 
blue light as toward yellow 
the response of the plant is barely meas-| 
urable. 
to shorter and shorter wave lengths, ap- 
proaching the invisible ultra-violet, the 
bending curve tends to go down again. 

The deeper the Smithsonian scientists 

netrate y 
ee of life the more complicated do the 
laws governing the reaction of protoplasm 
to radiation appear and more and more 
delicate measuring instruments are re- 
uired. A special adjunct has just been 
devised for the thermo-couple, extremely 
delicate heat measuring instrument, by 
which the galvanometer deflections cause 
by minute changes -— be magnified 1,000 
imes without loss of accuracy. ; 
' Even more notable results were obtained 
from experiments carried out in the Divi- 
sion of Radiation and Organisms labora- 
tory by the cee of Agricluture in 
cooperation with members of the division. 
It was found that by securing an opti- 
mum combination of light, humidity, and 
temperature it was possible to increase 
ten-fold the growth rate of date palms as 
compared to that of control plants in a 
greeghouse. It also was found that a va-/| 
riety of ephedra, a Chinese plant whose 
long, slender branches are used in medi- 
cine, produced two crops under the} 
optimum conditions, both larger than the 
single crop produced in the greenhouse. 


Potential Results ail 
Far-reaching implications may be araw! 
from these reuaits, regarding the possi- 
bility of cultivating tropical plants under 
cover in temperate climes. It is explained, 
however, that the observed growth was 
compared with the growth attained in an 
ordinary greenhouse. The date palms, 
probably, did not attain the growth they 
would have made in the same time in 
their customary habitat, the California 
desert. 4 aed 
These particular paims were desert plants. 
But, it nes pointed out, the chief factor 
in bringing about the enormously in- 
creased growth appears to be humidity. 
The more humid the conditions the bet-! 
they grow. 

“an ite on earth depends fundamentally 
on the light and heat received from the) 
sun. This is subject to minute varia-| 
tions from day to day. For years the 
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( New Measur 


Agriculture 
S. 96. Capper. To amend grain futures 
act; Agriculture and Forestry. 


S. 123. Brookhart. To amend Agricultural 
Marketing Act; Agriculture and Forestry. 


S. 389. Norbeck. ‘ 
drought and/or storm stricken areas; Agricul- 
ture. 


S. 502. Thomas. 
Agriculture to cooperate with experiment sta- 
tion of Panhandle Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College, located at Goodwell, Okla.; Agri- 


} culture. 


light, where | 
When the blue light is changed| 


nto these underlying phenom- | 





accurate measurement of these variations 
and determination of the laws governing 
them has been a primary objective of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and this has been 
the special field of Secretary Abbot. The 
relationships are extraordinarily compli- 
cated. The solar radiation variations ad- 
mittedly constitute a primary underlying 
factor in weather. 

During the past year, Dr. Abbot an- 
nounces, the results of 10 years of inten- 
sive study have brought together and) 
“they encourage great hope that 
causes of weather may be traced in solar 
variation to such a degree as to enable a 
skilled meteorologist to forecast “ee 
changes in weather far in advance. he 
year’s work, he continues, confirms the 
impression stated in last year’s report 
“that temperatures and barometric pres- 
sures in the United States respond by 
opposite trends to positive and negative 
sequences of change in daily solar radia- 
tion values. A new instrument designed 
to discover and evaluate periodicities in) 
solar and weather records has been de- 
signed.” Dr. Abbot presented a statistical 
analysis showing five regular solar radia- 
tion periodicities of 64, 45, 
month intervals. 

Scientific Exploration 

During the year, Secretary Abbot re- 
ported to the Board of Regents of which | 
Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes 
chaneellor, the institution has sent out 29 
exp2ditions to conduct investigations in| 
geology, biology, anthropology and astro- | 
physics. Besides numerous localities in| 





js | than $1,000 from apprns. 
q | Purposes; Expenditures in the Executive De- 
| partments. 


S. 498. George. For collection and pub- 
lication of statistics of peanuts and peanut 
oil by Secy. of Agriculture; Agriculture. 

S. 494. George. For inspection and grading 
of tobacco by experts from Dept. of Agricul- 
ture; Agriculture. 

H. R. 477. Sinclair. For conducting of 
livestock breeding, growing, and feeding ex- 
periments in connection with Dickinson field 
station at Dickinson, N. Dak.; Agriculture. 

H. R. 478. Sinclair. 
repayment of certain loans to farmers for 
seed, feed, or fertilizer; Agriculture. 

H. R. 479. Sinclair. 
courage agriculture by divesting grains of 
their interstate character in certain cases; 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


H. R. 480. Sinclair. To amend U. S. grain 
’ dards; Agriculture. : 
ad R. 4522. Buchanan. To authorize Secy. 


x yey f sent- 
of Agriculture to make surveys Oo! repre 
ative farm areas each year in each State for 
purpose of obtaining and publishing informa- 


d| tion upon economic condition of agriculture 


hout U. S.; Agriculture. 7 
eR. 4523. Buchanan. To promote im-| 
provement in spinning quality of cotton grown | 
in U. S., to secure correlation and most eco- 
nomical conduct of cotton and other re- 

es; Agriculture. 
ser 4560. Glover. For further relief of 
farmers in drought and/or storm stricken 


reas; Agriculture. 
3 H. R. 4545. Cross. For prevention and re- 
moval of obstruction and burdens upon in- 
terstate commerce in agricultural commod- 
ities by regulating transactions on commodity 
exchanges, putting a stop to short selling 
thereon; Agriculture. 
Aviation rot 
S. 429. Bingham. For recognizing aviation 
accomplishments; Military Affairs. 
Banks: Banking if 
S. 197. Dickinson. To restore and main- 
tain level of wholesale commodity 
Banking and Currency. 
S. 202. Smith. For advances by Fedl. land 


banks to certain borrowers from such banks; | 


Agriculture and Forestry. 

S$. 204. Howell. For subscription on_be- 
half of U. S. to capital stock of Federal land 
banks: Banking and Currency. 

S. 546. Vandenberg. To amend seventh 
paragraph of sec. 13 of Federal Reserve Act, 
as amended (relating to advances to member 
banks on their promissory notes) ; Banking 
and Currency. 

S. 547. Vandenberg. To amend second par- 
agraph of sec. 16 of Fedl. Reserve Act, as 
amended (relating to collateral securing Fed- 
eral reserve notes); Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 4512. Beam. For furnishing surety 
bonds by natl. banks for protection of depos- 
itors; Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 4510. Bankhead. For extending dur- 
ing present emergency time of payment- of 
loans made by Fedl. land banks; Banking 
and Currency. 

H. R. 4572. Hastings. 
bonds by natl. and State banks and trust 
companies which are members of Fedl. Reserve 
System for protection of depositors; Banking 
and Currency. 

H. R. 4580. Howard. Directing extension 
of time of payment of all outstanding install- 


ments on loans by Fed!. land bank for one 
year; Banking and Currency. oe 
H. R. 4496. Almon. For extending during 


present emergency time of payment of loans 
made by Fedl. land banks; Banking and Cur- 
rency. 


Bridges 


S. 201. Smith. Waccamaw River; Com- 
merce. 
S. 573. Jones. Clarks Fork River, near 
the | Ione, Pend Oreille County, in Wash.; Com- 
merce. 
S. 556. Hull. To extend the times; Elk 
River at or near Kelso, Tenn.; Commerce. 
8. 557. Hull. French Broad River on 


Dandridge-Newport Road in Jefferson County, 
\<Tenn.; Commerce. 
S. 558. Hull. French Broad River on pro- 


| posed Morristown-Newport Road between Jef-| and Naturalization. 


ferson and Cocke Counties, Tenn.; Commerce. 


H. R. 419. Hill. Clark’s Fork River at or 
near Ione, Wash.; Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H. R. 483. Snell. To amend act of Mar. 2, 


1897, authorizing construction of bridge across 
St. Lawrence River; 
Commerce; Postal Service. 


Claims 


H. R. 492. Pittenger. To amend sec. 505 


25, 11 and 8) of Title 28 of Code of Laws of U. S., vol. 44, 


part 1, U. S. Statutes at Large, relating to 


payment of salaries of certain officials; Judi- | 


ciary. 

H. R. 4540. Collins. Authorizing Comptr. 
Gen. to adjust and settle all claims for less 
available for such 


Coast Guard 
S. 420. Bingham. To authorize enlisted 
men of Coast Guard to count service in Ma- 


the United States there were expeditions! rine Corps for longevity pay; Commerce. 


to Spain, Africa, Alaska, Canada, China, 
Haiti, San Domingo, the South Sea Is-| 
lands and the West Indies. 

Many unique specimens were brought 
back. Under a special grant from Am- 
bassador Charles G. Dawes, European 
archives have been searched for material 


bearing on earty American history and|to regulate commerce, as amended by sec. | 
scme very significant documents have been 422 of transportation 
Grants have been made VEE: 


brought to light. 
to State organizations and the Laboratory 
of Anthropology in New Mexico for the) 
stuiy of various Indian remains. 

The National Museum, a Government- 
supported branch of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, has received during the year a total 
of 1,022,850 new specimens, Secretary Ab- 
bott reported. This is the largest accre- 
tion ever received in a single year. The 
Department of Anthropology received val- 
uable material from Alaska resulting from | 
the explorations of Dr. Ales Hrdlicka and} 
H. B. Collins, Jr. Another unique collec- 
tion came from Haiti and San Domingo. 
About 5,000 specimens ilvustrating the life 
of the American Indian were received from 
the estate of the late Victor J. Evans of 
Washington. Much material representing 
the native tribes of West Africa was given 
by C. C. Roberts. 

The most important accession in theDe- 
partment of Biology was the Barnes collec- 
tion of Lepidoptera, purchased by a special 
appropriation of $50,000. A total of 62,000 
specimens, mostly of insects, was received 
from the Rev. David C. Graham, mission- 





ary-explorer in China. 


graphic Society, consisting of birds, rep- 
tiles, amphibians and plants collected by 
Ernest G. Holt from the Venezuela-Brazil 
boundary region. 
tions were received from the South Sea 
Islands, from the West Indies and from 
South America. 

In the Arts and Industries Department 
one of the most interesting accessions was 
the airplane Bremen, the first heavier- 
than-air craft to make the east-west 
flight across the North Atlantic. Among 
the specially interesting accessions in the 
Division of History were chairs owned by 
Penjamin Franklin and James Madison 
and a mahogany screen owned by George 
Washington. 

The Freer Gallery of Art, it was 
nounced in the report, has carried on im- 
portant excavations in China during the 
year, and has acquired by purchase many 
Chinese and Persian art objects including 
kronzes, jades, manuscripts, and paintings 
of great beauty and value. This gallery 
is under the administration of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Notable investigations 
into the ethnology and archeology of na- 
tive American tribes have been conducted 
under the direction of the Bureau of 
Ameiicun Ethnology, a branch of 
Smithsonian supported by the Govern- 
ment 
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Other biological cotlec- | ings; District of Columbia. 


Commerce and Trade 


S. 97. Capper. To protect trade-mark 
owners, distributors, and public against in- 
jurious and uneconomic practices in distribu- 
tion of articles of standard quality under dis- 


tinguishing trade mark, brand, or name; 
Interstate Commerce. 
S. 98 Capper. To repeal sec. 15a of act} 


act, 1920; Interstate 

127. Brookhart. Prohibiting 
making short sales of stock or agricultural 
commodities from using mails and from en- 
gaging in interstate or foreign commerce; In- 
terstate Commerce, 

S. 205. Howell. To amend Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended; Interstate Commerce. 

H. R. 420. Hoch. To amend paragraph (8) 
of sec. 1 of Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 421. Hoch. To amend paragraph (3) 
of sec. 1 of Interstate Commerce Act; Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 4530. Cannon. To prohibit importa- 
tion and interstate transportation of films or 
pictorial representation of certain crimes; In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 4584. Igoe. Amending sec. 1 of In- 
terstate Commerce Act; Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


Construction 
H. R. 4552. Frear. For cooperation with 
States and with municipal corporations for 
relief of unemployment by extending Federal 
aid toward construction of municipal 
provements; Judiciary. 
Copyrights 
S. 176. Hebert. To amend and consolidate 
acts respecting copyright and to permit U. S. 
to join Convention of Berne for 


A third significant | of Literary and Artistic Works; Patents. 
accession came through the wational Geo-| 


District of Columbia 
S. 8. King. To extend powers of Comrs. of 
Distr. of Col.; District of Columbia. 
S. 9. King. Authorizing assessor of Distr. 
ot Col. to testify in condemnation proceed- 


S. 10. King. Authorizing Comrs. of Distr 
of Col. to designate officer to represent Distr. 


| govt. on floor of Senate and House; District 


an- | 


the | 


114, Reappraisement Circ. | 
(13-2916) | 


of Columbia 
S. 11. King. Relating to release of real- 
estate mortgages and deeds of trust in Distr. 


oi Col.; District of Columbia. 

S. 12. King. To authorize Comrs. of Distr. 
of Col. to pay certain claims against Distr 
ot Col.; District of Columbia. | 

S. 13. King. To regulate foreclosure of 


mortgages and deeds of trust in Distr. of Col.; 
District of Columbia. 


8. 14. King. To amend chap. 15 of Code of 
Laws for Distr. of Col., relating to condemna- | 
tion of land for public use; District of | 
Columbia 

. 99. Capper. To amend sec. 8 of act 
making appropriations to provide for ex- 
penses of govt. of Dist. of Col. for f. yr. end. 


Je. 30, 1914, approved Mar. 14, 
of Columbia. 

S. 100. Capper. To amend sec. 586c of act 
entitled to amend subchapter 1 of chapter 
18 of Code of Laws for Distr. of Col., relating 


1913; District 


to degree-conferring institutions, approved 
Mar. 2, 1929; District of Columbia 
8. 101. Capper. For discontinuance of use 


as dwellings of buildings situated in alleys 
in Distr. of Col. and for replatting and de- 
| veloping of squares containing inhabited al- 
leys, in interest of public health, comfort, 
| morais, safety, and weifare; District of Co- 
| lubia. 

S. 102. Capper. To amend subsec. 
sec. 1 of act for establishment of 
Washington Memorial Parkway 


(a) of 
George 
approved May 


29, 1930; District of Columbia 

5S. 203. Howell. Supplementing Natl. Pro- 
hibition Act for Distr. of Col.; District of 
Columbia 

H. R. 437. Mapes. To require contractor to 
whom is awarded any contract for public 
buildings or other public works or for repairs 
or improvements in Distr. of Col. to give 
bonds ior faithful performance of contract, 


for protection of persons furnishing labor and 
| materials; District of Columbia 

H. R. 4509. Bacon. To exempt from taxa- 
tion certain property of Natl. Society of Co- 
lonial Dames of America, Distr. of Col.; Dis- 


Trend of Employment and Labor Turnover, | tMict of Columbia 


Oct., 1931, Bur. of Labor Statistics, 
Dept. of Labor. Free. 


U. 
(23-234) 


: 


Ss. | 


Elections 


S. 561. Patterson. Relating to fraudulent 


For relief of farmers in | 


Apprn. to enable Secy. of | 


To extend time for) 


To promote and en-| 


prices; | 


For furnishing of | 


Interstate and Foreign | 


persons | 


im- | 


Protection | 


ecord of 


BILLS IN CONGRESS 





es Introduced ) 


, voting at certain congressional elections; Priv- 
| ileges and Elections. 


| Flood Control 

H. R. 4521. Buchanan. To establish in 
|Dept. of Interior natl. reclamation-control 
service to provide aid to States and their 
political subdivisions in construction of im- 
| provements for purposes of flood prevention, 
‘drainage, and irrigation; Flood Control. 


H. R. 4550. Driver. For control of destruc- 
tive flood waters; Flood Control. 


Foreign Trade 
S. 37. Oddie. To prohibit importation of 
| aay article or merchandise from U. S. 8. R.; 
nance. 


H. R. 486. Williamson. To prohibit im- 
portation of certain articles of merchandise 
| from U. of S. 8S. R.; Ways and Means. 


Forestry 
S. 43. Oddie. To amend act to provide for 
protection of forest lands, for reforestation 
; Of denuded areas, for extension of natl. for- 
ests, in order to promote continuous produc- 


tion of timber on lands chiefly suitable 
| therefor, approved Je. 4, 1924; Agriculture / 
and Forestry. 

S. 457. Thomas. Authorizing’ addition to 


Cache National Forest, Idaho; Agriculture and 
Forestry. 
S. 503. 
tension 
in 


Thomas, For improvement and ex- 
of game-breeding and refuge areas 
Wichita National Forest and Game Pre- 
in 


serve Okla. and authorizing apprns. 
therefor; Agriculture. 
| H. R. 412. French. To add certain lands 


; to Idaho Natl. Forests, Idaho; Public Lands. 

| H. R. 413. French. 

to Boise Natl. Forest; Public Lands. 

| H. R. 414. French. To add certain lands 

to Coeur d’Alene and St. Joe Natl. Forests; 

Public Lands. 
H. R. 488. 


Williamson. Authorizing ex- 


penditure of funds for thinning out of timber | 


|} in Black Hills and Harney National Forests 
} in S. Dak, and Wyo.;, Public Lands. 

Foreign Relations 
| S. 484. White. 
thority of consular officers of U. S. 
tain respects; Commerce. 
18. 2 To repeal 


in cer- 


| 27. King. act to authorize 
Pres. to detail officers and enlisted men of the 
U. S. Army, Navy and Marine Corps to as- 
| Sist govts. of Latin American republics in 
| military and naval matters, approved May 19, 
1926; Military Affairs. 


Government Employes 

| §. 95. Moses. To amend second paragraph 
of sec. 6 of civil service retirement act of 
May 29, 1930 (relating to persons retired for 
disability); Civil Service. s 

S. 562. Goldsborough. To regulate leaves 
of absence of employes of navy yards, gun 
factories, naval stations, and arsenals of 
Govt.; Civil Service. 

S. 578. Jones. 
orably discharged members of Philippine Con- 
stabulary in making civil apptmts.; 
Service. 

S. 579. Jones. Placing assayers under civil 
service; Civil Service. 

H. R. 4517. Boylan. To reclassify salaries 
of employes in custodian service of Treas. 
and P. O. Depts.; Civil Service. 

H. R. 4564. Goodwin. Classifying employes 
according to their civil-service status; Civil 


| Service. > 
| Highways 
S. 431. Bingham. Authorizing Secy. of War 
| to acquire lands in vicinity of Washington | 
Airport and to construct a roadway thereon; | 
Military Affairs. 
| H. R. 432. McSwain. To aid several States 
in constructing post roads; Roads. 
| . R. 4495. Almon. To amend act to 
| provide that U. S. shall aid States in con- 
| struction of rural post roads, approved July | 
11, 1916, as amended and supplemented; 
| Roads. | 
H. R. 4569. Hastings. To authorize apprn. | 
for rellet of Okla. on account of roads and) 
bridges damaged or destroyed by recent flood; 
| Roads. 
| H. R. 4582. Huddleston. To authorize is- | 
| suance of bonds for purpose of highway con- 
| 


struction and to provide revenue for retire- 
|ment of such bonds; Ways and Means. 
Immigration 


| §. 434. Bingham. Tc amend Immigration 
| Act of 1924; Immigration. 


S. 435. Bingham. To amend sec. 4 of Im- 
meTevln Act of 1924, as amended; Immigra- 
tion. 

H. R. 4514. Blanton. For suspension of 


immigration of aliens into U. S.; Immigration 


H. R. 4543. Crail. Excluding Filipinos from 
immigration to U. S.; Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

H. R. 4544. Crail. Restricting immigration 
from Mexico to quota basis; Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

H. R. 4548. Dies. To suspend for five years 
general immigration into U. S.; Immigration 


To add certain lands | 


To define more clearly au- | 


Giving preference to hon-|! 


Civil | 


f 
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‘Changes Are Announced | 
| In the Foreign Service | 


Changes ir personnel of the Foreign | 
Service since Nov. 28 have just been an- | 
nounced by the Department of State as} 
follows: | 


Ralph J. Blake, of Portland, Oreg., now} 
American Vice Consul at Tsinan, China, will 
remain at that post. His\ assignment to the 
American Legation at Peiping is canceled. 

George E. Chamberlin, of Oneonta, N. Y.,/ 
now American Consul General at Glasgow, 
Scotland, assigned Consul General at Halifax, 
| Nova Scotia. 

Hayward G. Hill, of Hammond, La., now 
American Vice Consul at Kobe, Japan, as- 
signed Vice Consul at Yokohama, Japan. 

Thomas J. Maleady, of Fall River, Mass., 
now American Vice Consul at Port Limon, 
Costa Rica, assigned Vice Consul at Mexico 
City, Mexico. 

William F. Nason, of Brockton, Mass., now 
American Consul at Yokohama, assigned Con- 
sul at Kobe. 

John Ball Osborne, of Pennsylvania, now 
| American Consul General at Stockholm, | 
| Sweden, assigned Consul General at Budapest, 
Hungary. 

Hugh F. Ramsay, of Washington, D. C., now 
American Vice Consul at Zurich, Switzerland, 
assigned Vice Consul at Munich, Germany. 

Miss Margaret Warner, of Lincoln, Mass., | 
American Vice Consul at Zurich, Switzerland, 
resigned Nov. 29, 1931. 

Noncareer 

Elton M. Hoyt, of Norwalk, Conn., now} 
| American Vice Consul at St. Stephen, Can-| 
ada, appointed Vice Consul at Niagara Falls. 

H. Claremont Moses, of Sumter, 8. C., Amer- 
ican Vice Consul at Rosario, Argentina, re- 
signed Nov. 20, 1931. 

Jack D. Neal, of Marlin. Tex., American 
Vice Consul at Barranquilla, Colombia, now | 
in the United States, appointed Vice Consul 
| &t Bluefields, Nicaragua. 

L. Pittman Springs, of Washington, D. C., 
now American Vice Consul at Amsterdam, 
Netherlands, appointed Vice Consul at Ply- 
mouth, England. | 

Eli Taylor, of New York City. now American | 
Vice Consul at Cartagena, Colombia, appointed 
| Vice Consul at Puerto Cabezas. Nicaragua. 
Stephen C. Worster, of Eliot, Me., now Amer- 
j} ican Vice Consul at Niagara Falls, Canada, | 
appointed Vice Consul at Cartagena. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Ohio. Laws, statutes, etc. Page's desk edi- 
tion of Ohio General code. Wm. H. Page, 
ed.-in-chief. 3,159, 1,162, 557 p., illus. Cin- 
cinnati, W. H. Anderson co., 1931. 

31-30307 | 


Aphrodite; or, The future} 
of sexual relationships. (Today and to- 
morrow.) 96 p. Lond., K. Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & co., 1931. 31-30306 

Semenow, Robt. W. Pennsylvania law of real 
estate brokerage, landlord and tenant. 272 p. 
N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1931. 31-30320 

Shepard’s Mich. citatjons. 5th ed., v. 1 (1931). 
1,076 p. N. Y., Frank Shepard co., 1931. 

31-30318 

Skillman, Harry B. 1931 Suppl. of Van Epps- 
Akin-Stevens-Gillen index-digests, Michie’s | 
digest of decisions of Supreme court and 
Court of appeals of Ga. and to Ga. code. 
1,041 p. Atlanta, Harrison co., 1931. 31-30308 

| Tanner, Herbert B. History of streets of Kau- 
kauna. 60 p. Kaukauna, Wis., Kaukauna | 
times prtg. co., 1931. 31-23231 

Thompson, Warren 8S. Danger spots in world 
population. 343 p. N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 1930. 

31-23511 


Pomerai, Ralph de. 











Walsh, Wm. F. Cases on law of property. 3d 
ed. 2 v. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill co., 
1931. 31-30309 

assistants, who are apptd. U. 8S. commrs.; 

Judiciary. 

S. 555. Hull. To repeal so-called flexible 


tariff provision; Finance. 


S. 559. Patterson. For apptmt. of addtl. 
distr. judge for western distr. of Mo.; Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 560. Patterson. To make permanent 


addtl. offices of distr. judge created for east- 

ern and western distrs. of Mo.; Jydiciary. 
S. 495. George. To limit time for bringing 

|} suit on bonds of clerks of distr. cts.; Judi- 





and Naturalization. 

H. R. 4579. Hopkins. For exclusion and ex- 
pulsion of alien communists; Immigration and 
| Naturalization. 


Indians 

S. 504. Thomas. Authorizing Distr. Ct. of 
U. S. for Eastern Distr. of Okla. to hear and 
| determine certain claims of Seminole Nation 
or Tribe of Indians; Judiciary. 

S. 575. Jones. Apprn. for purchase of 
addtl. water supply for Yakima Indian Res- 
ervation, Wash.; Indian Affairs. 

S. 576. Jones. Apprn. for construction of 
a highway across -Yakima Indian Reserva- 
|; tion, in Wash.; Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 417. Hill of Wash. Authorizing cer- 
tain Indian tribes and bands in Wash. to pre- 


| sent claims to Ct. of Claims; Indian Affairs. 
|. H. R. 418. Hill of Wash. Authorizing cer- 
tain Indian tribes and bands in Wash. to 


| present claims to Ct. of Claims; 
| fairs. 

| _H. R. 4533. Cartwright. For purchase by 
U. S. of segregated coal and asphalt deposits 
in Okla. for Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes 
of Indians; Indian Affairs. 

| H. R. 4567. Hastings. To authorize estab- 
lishment of employment agency for Indian 
Service; Indian Affairs. 

| H. R. 4581. Howard. To permit Santee Sioux 
Indian minor children to select unoccupied and 
vacant public lands in Nebr. subject to home- 
stead entry; Indian Affairs. 


Irrigation and Reclamation 


S. 20. King. To extend time of payment of 
; certain construction charges assessed against 
lands within Strawberry Valley irrigation proj- 
| ect in Utah; Irrigation and Reclamation. 

| S. 40. Oddie. For construction of reservoir 
| in Little Truckee River, Calif., and for such 
dams and other improvements as may be 
necessary to impound waters of Webber, In- 
dependence, and Donner Lakes, and for’ fur- 
ther development of the water resources of 
} the Truckee River: 
mation, 

S. 41. For examination and survey to de- 
| termine feasibility of irrigation development 
in Humboldt River watershed in Nev.: Irri- 
ae and Reclamation. 

3. 42. Oddie. For construction of irrigation 
;dam on Walker River, Nev.; 

Reclamation. stitesaieeinase 

S. 451. Thomas. For construction of stor- 
| age reservoir in Snake River in Swan Valley, 
Bonneville County, Idaho, to furnish supple- 


indian Af- 








mentary water supply for irrigation projects 
Oe for flood control; Irrigation and Reclama- 
on. 

| S. 452. Thomas. To authorize Secy. of 

| Interior to make engineering and economic 


investigations and studies of conditions on 
Twin Falls-Oakley irrigation project in Cassia 
County, Idaho; Irrigation and Reclamation. 

S. 453. Thomas. To authorize Secy. of 
Interior to make engineering and economic 
| investigations and studies of conditions on 
Twin Falls-Salmon River irrigation project 
in Twin Falls County, Idaho; Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

S. 454. Thomas. For rehabilitation of Little 
Wood River project, north of Carey, Idaho; 
‘Trrigation and Reclamation. 


S. 455. Thomas. For rehabilitation of Big 
| Lost River project, Idaho; Irrigation and 
Reclamation 

S. 456. Thomas. For construction of works | 


| for storage of water to furnish supplementary 

suply for irrigation projects, the protection 
|} and development of the streams and for flood 
control in public-land States; 
Reclamation. 

H. R. 402. Carter. 
}of construction of irrigation 
| River, Wyo.; Irrigation 

H. R. 403. Carter 
revenues from 


dam on Bear 
and Reclamation. 

For application of net 
operation of the Shoshone 


power dam, Wyo.; Irrigation and Reclamation. | 


H. R. 415. French. For acquisition, sale, 
and closer settlement of delinquent lands on 
irrigation projects by Govt. to protect its 
investment: Irrigation and Reclamation. 

H. R. 4497. Arentz For construction of 
irrigation dam on Walker River, Nev.; Indian 
Affairs. 

Judiciary: Judicial Code 


S. 138. Hatfield. To amend sec. 
dicial Code, as amended; Judiciary. 


S. 137. Hatfield. To establish term of U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals at Huntington, W. 
Va.; Judiciary 
| S. 183. Sheppard. For apptmt. of addtl. 
distr. judge for southern distr. of Tex.; Ju- 
dictary 

S. 198. Dickinson. To authorize Pres. to 
appoint addtl. judge of Distr. Ct. for Iowa; 
Judiciary 

S$. 390. Davis. To transfer Schuylkill County 
| from eastern to middle distr. of Pa.; Judiciary. 

S. 496 George To establish retirement 


and disability service for clerks, deputy 
| clerks, and clerical assistants of U. S. circuit 





courts of appeals, and clerks, deputy clerks, 
and clerical assistants of dist. cts.; Judiciary. 
S. 548 Vandenberg. To amend sec. 268 


of Judicial Code; Judiciary. 
S. 497. George. Relating to salaries of 
clerks of U. S. dist. cts., their deputies and 


Irrigation and Recla- | 


Irrigation and) 


To investigate feasibility | 


113 of Jus | 


ciary. 

H. R. 485. Wickersham. To establish sup. 
ct. for Alaska, to confer judicial power 
| thereon; Judiciary. 
| _H. R. 490. Woodruff. Applying powers of | 
Fedl. Govt. under commerce clause of Con-| 
stitution to aid States in suppression of | 
racketeering and gangster activities; Judi-/| 


| Clary. 
| H. R. 491. Pittenger. For relief of certain 
| claimants who suffered loss by fire in Minn. 
| during Oct., 1918; Claims. 

H. R. 4498. Bachmann. To make perma-| 
nent certain temporary judgeships; Judiciary. | 

H. R. 4500. Bachmann. To dispense with 
necessity of setting out copies of instruments 
in indictments and informations; Judiciary. 
| H.R. 4501. Bachmann. 
| law cases by consent of parties and declaring 
effect of such submission; Judiciary. 
| H. R. 4502. Bachmann. To provide that 
indictments and informations shall not be/ 
held sufficient for failure to lay the venue; 
Judiciary. | 

H. R. 4503. Bachmann. For apptmt. of 
| addl. distr. judge for western district of Mo. | 

Judiciary. 

H. R. 4504. Bachmann. For apptmt. of two! 
addtl. dist. judges for southern distr. of Calif; | 
Judiciary. | 

H. R. 4505. Bachmann. For apptmt. of | 
| two adadtl. judges for southern distr. of Calif.; 
Judiciary. | 

H. R. 4506. Bachmann. For apptmt. of | 
| addtl. distr. judge for southern distr. of Tex.; | 
| Judiciary. 

H. R. 4507. Bachmann. For apptmt. of | 
| addtl. distr. judge for northern distr. of Ga.; | 
| Judiciary. 
| H. R. 4508. Bachmann. For apptmt. of | 

adatl. distr. judge for castern distr. of N. Y.; | 

Judiciary. 

H. R. 4511. Beam.: To prevent open con-/ 

flict between State and Fed). officers and to 

allay present unrest of labor in every State 
}of Union, and to amend Natl. 
| Act; Judiciary. 

H. R. 4554. Free. 





For references in} 





Prohibition | 


To amend sec. 5 of Suits 


jin Admiralty Act, approved Mar. 9, 1930; Jug 
diciary. j 
H. R. 4527. Bulwinkle. To amend para- | 


| graph 6, sec. 98, of Judicial Code (U. S. C., 
| title 28, sec. 179), as amended, by providing 
two terms of ct. annually at Burnsville, in | 
western distr. of N. C.; Judiciary. 

H. R. 4536. Cartwright. Granting pension | 
| to regularly commissioned U. S. deputy mar- 
|shals of U. S. Distr. Ct. for Western Distr. of 
Ark., including Indian Territory, now State 
of Okla., and to their widows and dependent 
children; Judiciary. 


MH. R. 4555. Gasque. For apptmt. of addtl. 
distr. judge for S. C.; Judiciary. 
H. R. 4526. Bulwinkle. To amend subsec. | 


1 of sec, 24 of Judicial Code (subsec. 1, sec. 41, ; 





| U. S. C.); Judiciary. 

Military Affairs 
| H. R. 4538. Cole To authorize Secy. of : 
War to sell to Philadelphia, Baltimore & | 


Washington Railroad Co. certain tracts of 


land situated. in County of Harford, Md.; 
| Military Affairs. | 
| H. R. 4539. Collins. For immediate pay- 


ment to veterans of face value of adjusted- ; 

| service certificates; Ways and Means. 
Mines: Mining 

King. To amend secs. 2325 and 2326 
of Revised Statutes prescribing method of ob- 
taining patent to mining claims; Public Lands 
and Surweys. | 

S. 25. King. Making apprn. for fuel-research | 
work by Bur. of Mines at Salt Lake City, | 
| Utah; Appropriations. 

S. 32. King. For establishment and main- 
tenance, under Bur. of Mines. of research sta- 





| sg. 18. 


\ 


tion at Salt Lake City, Utah; Mines and 
| Mining. } 
National Defense 
| §. 28. King. To establish dept. of nat. |! 
defense; Military Affairs. 
S. 51. Hale.’ To authorize building up of 
Navy to strength permitted by Washington 


and London naval treaties; Naval Affairs. 


S. 135. Hatfleld. To authorize disposition | 
of naval ordnance nlant, South Charleston, 
W. Va.; Naval Affairs. 

S. 187. Sheppard. To authorize Secy. of 
War to grant right of way rof st. purposes 
upon and across San Antonio Arsenal, Tex.; 
| Military Affairs. 

S. 426. Bingham. Regulating use of apprns. | 


for military and nonmilitary activities of War 
Dept.; Military Affairs 

S. 427. Bingham. Authorizing apprns. for 
construction of highway in Hawaiian Islands; 
Military Affairs 

S. 428. Bingham. Fer payment of awards 
by Patents and Design Board; Military Af- 
fairs 

S. 460 Reed. To give war-time commis- 
sioned rank to retired enlisted men; Military 
Affairs 

S. 461. Reed. To amend act 
time rank to retired officer 
cers of Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and/or 
Coast Guard of U. S., approved Je. 21, 1930, 
so as to give class B officers of Army benefits 
of such act: Military Affairs 

S. 580. Jones. To authorize Secy. of Navy 
to proceed with construction of machine-shop 
bldg. at U. S. navy yard, Puget Sound, Wash.; 
| Nayal Affairs, | 

H. R. 409. French. For payment of dis-! 


to give war- 
and former offi- 


| cific coast branch of U. S. Navai 
| Naval Affairs. 
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In the CONGRESS ct the 


UNITED 


STATES 


Proceedings of December 10, 1931 
The Senate 


.o SENATE convened at noon Dec. 
10. After opening prayer a message 
on foreign affairs was received from the 
President. 

The Committee on Audit and Control 
supported the resolution by Senator 
Johnson (Rep.), of California, (S. Res. 
19) providing for an investigation of the 
sale of foreign securities in the United 
States, with an amendment appropriat- 
ing $5,000 for expenses. 

Senator Johnson asked immediate con- 
sideration of the resolution, and there 
being no objection, the resolution was 
laid before the Senate. It was agreed 
. without debate. (Discussion on page 

oD 


7 

Gueeee COUZENS (Rep.), of Michi- 

gan, for the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce reported his concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 3) providing for 
an inouiry by a Congress commission 
into the condition of the country’s rail- 
roads. The resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Audit and Control for 
report concerning expenditures of such 


an inquiry, for which the resolution 
would provide $10,000. (Discussion on 
page 1.) 


Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michi- 
gan, asked that the President’s message 
announcing the need of additional time 
for the War Policies Commission to com- 
plete its report be laid before the Sen- 
ate. He then moved that the Commis- 
sion be granted 90 days within which to 
make its final report, explaining that 


The House of 


a" HOUSE convened at noon Dec. 
10. A resolution presented by Rep- 
resentative Byrns (Dem.), of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., new chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, author- 
izing that committee to hold meetings 
irrespective of the sessions of the House 
was adopted, with a view to expedit- 
ing action on the annual supply bills. 

Minority Leader Snell (Rep.), of 
Potsdam, N. Y., called up and the House 
passed a resolution (H. J. Res. 72), waiv- 
ing the usual restrictions on entry of 
aliens coming to the United States, with 
their families and servants, for the 
Olympic games to be held at Los An- 
geles, Calif., next Spring. Mr. Snell ex- 
plained that it proposed the same court- 
esies extended by foreign governments 
to Americans going to Olympic games 
abroad. The resolution was adopted 
unanimously. ; 

Representative Beck (Rep.), of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., referred to the recent 
death of Representative Graham of 
Philadelphia, for years Chairman of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary. 
Representative Hooper (Rep.), of Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., also spoke of the death 
of a former Michigan member. 


A 
PEAKER GARNER then laid before 


x7 the House the President’s message 


this would allow the Attorney General 
| of the United States time in which to 
| formulate legal conclusions necessary to 
be embodied in the report. This motion 
was agreed to. 
| 


v 
HE SENATE was told by Senator 
Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, the Ma- 

jority leader, that many committee 
chairmen were confused as to their 
rights and arte oot as a result of 
the proposal to elect a President Pro 
Tempore with the possibilities of reor- 
ganization that follow. He advised the 
chairmen that there was no doubt under 
Senate rules of their continuing au- 
thority and that they should function 
as chairmen without further Senate in- 
struction. He was giad to see that same 
committees already had started work, 
he said, and hoped that all others would 
proceed with their programs. (Discus- 
sion on page 2.) 

Senator Pittman (em.), of Nevada, 
discussed the world financial situation 
and the exchange rates at length. 

President Hoover’s message to Con- 
gress on the subject of foreign affairs 
was received and read. (Full text of the 
message is printed on page 3.) 

v 


7 SENATE proceeded to balloting 
for a President Pro Tempore. (Dis- 
cussion on page 2.) After four bal- 
lots without a majority for any mem- 
ber, the Senate, upon the motion of 
Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, ad- 
journed at 2:30 p. m. to noon, Dec. 14. 


Representatives 


on foreign types moratorium, which was 
read. (The full text of the message 
is printed on page 3). 

Upon the conclusion of the reading of 
the Foreign Affairs message from Presi- 
dent Hoover, Majority Leadér Rainey 
(Dem.), of Carrollton, Ill., moved it be 
referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. The 
motion was approved. 

Mr. Rainey then moved that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the purpose of discussing the 
message, and the motion was agreed to. 
(Discussion on page 1.) 


v 


HE COMMITTEE of the Whole House 
arose on motion of Representative 
Oliver (Dem.), of Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Mr. Rainey advised the House that 
on Dec. 11 it is the plan of the majority 
to continue general debate on the Presi- 
dent’s messages, and that there will be 
no session on Dec. 12. He also an- 
nounced that it is expected that the 
President’s moratorium plan probably 
will come before the House for con- 
sideration sometime the latter part of 
next week. 


The House then at 4:18 p. m. ad- 
journed until noon Dec. 11. 








President Transmits to the Senate | 
List of Nominations During Recess: 





 pemnowenget) HOOVER on Dec. 10 sent to the Senate for confirmation a large 
number of nominations, the first he has submitted at this session of Congress. 
All of the nominations except two, those of J. Russell Leech, of Pennsylvania, to be 


a member of the Board of Tax Appeals, 
Director of the Geological Survey, were 
been announced previously. The list of 


Department of State 

To be Undersecretary of State: William R. 
Castle Jr., District of Columbia. 

To be an Assistant Secretary of State: 
Harvey H. Bundy, Massachusetts. 

To be Legal Adviser of Department of 
State: Green H. Hackworth, Kentucky. 

To be Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers 
Plenipotentiary: H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld, 
District of Columbia, to Dominican Republic; 
Charles B. Curtis, New York, to El Salvador; 
Frederick W. B. Coleman, Minnesota, to Den- 
mark; Robert P. Skinner, Ohio, 


| Latvia, and Lithuania. 


To act as Charge d’Affaires to Iraq: Alex- 
ander K. Sloan, Pennsylvania. 


+ > = 
FOREIGN SERVICE 
Class 2 to Class 1: Wesley Frost, Kentucky; 


| George A .Gordon, New York; Alexander C. 
| Kirk, Tlinois. 


Class 3 to Class 2: Charles L. Hoover, Mis- 
sourt; Williamson 8S. Howell Jr., Texas; Irving 


N. Linnell, Massachusetts; Frank P. Lock- 
hart, Texas; Jay Pierrepont Moffat, New 
Hampshire; Robert M. Scotten, Michigan. 


Class 4 to Class 3: Monnett B. Davis, Colo- 


rado; John Farr Simmons, New York; George | 


Wadsworth, New York. 

Class 5 to Class 4: Maynard B. Barnes, 
Iowa; Reed Paige Clark, New Hampshire; 
Nathaniel P. Davis, New Jersey; John G. Er- 
hardt, New York; Charles Bridgham Hosmer, 
Maine; H. Earle Russell, Michigan. 


Class 6 to Class 5: Willard L. Beulac, Rhode | 


Island; Richard P. Butrick, New York; James 
Hugh Keeley Jr., District of Columbia; Ren- 
wick S. MecNiece, Utah; Harold Shantz, New 
York; George P. Shaw, California; Alexander 
K. Sloan, Pennsylvania; Samuel R. Thomp- 
son, California; Damon C. Woods, Texas. 


Class 7 to Class 6: J. Rives Childs, Virginia; | 


Charles H. Derry, Georgia; Peter H. A. Flood, 
New Hampshire; Richard Ford, Oklahoma; C. 
Porter Kuykendall, Pennsylvania; Charles Ww. 
Lewis Jr., Michigan; Brik W. Magnuson, IIli- 


| nois; James E. McKenna, Massachusetts; Al- 
| fred T. Nester, New York; William W. Schott, | 
Kansas; Robert Lacy Smyth, California; Harry | 


L. Troutman, Georgia; Rollin R. Winslow, 

Michigam; Leslie E. Woods, Massachusetts; 
Class 8 to Class 7: George Alexander Arm- 

strong, New York; John W. Bailey Jr., Texas; 


Ellis O. Briggs, New York; Culver B. Cham- |, 


berlain, Missouri; Alan Dawson, Iowa; Samuel 
G. Ebling, Ohio; Hary L. Franklin, Kentucky; 
Franklin G. Owen, Pennsylvania; George J. 
Haering, New York; Eugene M. Kinkle, New 


| York; Benjamin Hulley, Florida; David McK. 


Massa- 


Ney. Tennessee; William F, Nason, 
chusetts; J. Hall Paxton, Virginia; John S. 
Richardson Jr., Massachusetts; Arthur PF: 


Tower, New York: John Carter Vincent, Geor-|, 


ia: Richard R. Willey, New York; David 
Williamson, Colorado; Stanley Woodward, 
Pennsylvania. 


To be a Foreign Service officer of Class 3, 


a Consul General and a Secretary in Diplo- | 


matic Service: William H. Beck, New Jersey. 
Foreign Service officer to be a Consul Gen- 
eral: Samuel W. Honaker, Texas. 


Foreign Service o!gcer to be a Secretary in| 


the Diplomatic Service: Miss Frances E. Willis, 


California. 
To be Foreign Service officers, unclassified, 


Vice Consuls of career, and Secretaries in Dip-| 


lomatic Service: 

Theodore C. Achilles, District of Columbia; 
William C. Affeld Jr., Minnesota; John M. 
Allison, Nebraska; Daniel V. Anderson, Dele- 
ware; Walworth Barbour, Massachusetts; 
Frank W. Barnes, Arkansas; Jacob D. Beam, 


New Jersey; Reginald Bragonier Jr., Maryland; | 


Carl Breuer, New York. 

Reginald S. Carey, Maryland; Mulford A. 
Colebrook, New York; Bernard C. Connelly, 
Illinois; Charles A. Cooper, Nebraska; Merritt 
N. Cootes, Virginia; Earl T. Crain, Mlinois; 
William Cromp, Pennsylvania; John Davies 
Jr., Ohio. 

Andrew E. Donovan 2d, California; Walter 
C. Dowling, Georgia; Donald C. Dunham, 
Ohio; Howard Elting Jr., Illinois; Frederick 


|. Farnsworth, Colorado; Douglas Flood, IIli- 


nois; T. Huldrup Forsyth, Virginia. 

R. Allen Haden, Tennessee; James E. Hen- 
derson, California; L. Randolph Higgs, Missis- 
sippi; Walter W. Hoffman, California; Theo- 
dore J. Hohenthal, California; Douglas James, 
New York; Fred W. Jandrey, Wisconsin; Doug- 
las Jenkins Jr.. South Carolina. 

Stephen E. C. Kendrick, Rhode Island; 


charge gratuity to enlisted men of Navy 
Marine Corps; Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 407. Evans. Authorizing Secy. of 
Navy to appoint bd. of three naval officers 
to investigate sites for establishment of Pa- 
Academy; 


H. R. 404. Estep. Extending time for 
awarding medals of honor, distinguished-serv- 
ice crosses, and distinguished-service medals, 


etc.; Military Affairs. 
H. R. 438. ULankford of Va. To authorize 
completion of barracks buildings and mess 


hall for enlisted men at naval operating base, 
Hampton Roads, Va.; Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 439. Lankford of Va. For acquisition 
of addtl. lands for naval air station at Hamp- 
ton Roads naval operating base, Norfolk, Va.; 
Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 433. McSwain. For commemoration 
of Battle of Blackstock; Military Affairs. 


(Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 


to Estonia, | 


and Walter C. Mendenhall, of Ohio, to be 
said to be recess appointments, and had 
nominations follows: 


|D. Kohler, Ohio; Kent Leavitt, Virginia; Henry 
|P. Leverich, New Jersey; E. Allan Lightner 
| Jr., New Jersey; Walter J. Linthicum, Mary- 
land; Aubrey E. Lippincott, Arizona; Brock- 
holst Livingston, New York; Raymond P. 
| ober Massachusetts. 


Robert Mills McClintock, California; Robert | 


C. McCloud, Florida; Edward P. Maffitt, Mis- 
| souri; Patrick Mallon, Ohio; Ernest de W. 
Mayer, New York; Gregor C. Merrill, 
| fornia; Reginald P. Mitchell, Florida; 
| E. Montamat, New Jersey. 

Walter W. Orebaugh, Kansas; Robert Ott, 
| Texas; John Palmer, Washington; W. Leonard 
| Parker, New York; Troy L. Perkins, Kentucky; 
| Norris Rediker, Minnesota; Paul J. Reveley, 
| Connecticut. 

Wales W. Signor, Michigan; Francis 
| Spalding, Massachusetts; Francis Bowden 
| Stevens, New York; John Stone, Pennsylvania; 
Orray Taft Jr., California; 
Washington; Tyler Thompson, New York; 
Willigm Du B. Thorne, New Jersey; William 
|C. Trimble, Maryland. 
| H. Bartlett Wells, New Jersey; Milton K. 
| Wells, Oklahoma; Eric C. Wendelin, Massa- 
chusetts; Robert F. Woodward, Minngsota. 

Foreign Service officers to be Secretaries in 
Diplomatic Service: 
|. Homer M. Byington, Connecticut; Paul C. 
| Daniels, New York; Thomas H. Bevan, Mary- 


Cali- | 
Harold | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





\ 
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foint Inquiry 
Into Railroad 
Condition Asked 


Senator Couzens Seeks Study 
By Congress Group for 
Guidance in Federal-aid 
Legislation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
to cover the cost of the inquiry, and be- 
cause of that expenditure, the resolution 
was referred to the Senate Committee on 
Audit and Control for a report on the 
Senate’s expense fund. It was the sug- 
gestion from the floor when the resolution 
was before the Senate, however, that there 


| should be an early report by the Audit and 
Control Commitiee that delay in getting 


the proposal 
avoided. 


The Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce was advised while it was con- 
sidering the resolution-prior to the report 
that House leaders look with favor upon 
it. It was the opinion of the Committee 
that there had been so many conflicting 


to the House might be 


jclaims as to the status of the railroads’ 





} necessary remedial legislation 
L. | 


Robert Taylor, | 


| Tess to reduce the wages 
| ployes although it appears that approximately 


finances and their prospects of traffic that 
a thoroughgoing inquiry wou!d serve to 
clarify the problem. 


Cites Appeal for Rate Increase 


Mr. Couzens included references to this 
condition in the preamble to the resolu- 
tion and also to the appeal of the carriers 
for an increase in rates by 15 per cent. 
Certain executives, it added, have indi- 
cated that Federal assistance is necessary 
to enable the roads to carry on and pre- 
vent impairment of transportation. These 
circumstances require earnest examina- 
tion, according to Senator Couzens. 
wa" Couzens resolution follows in full 


Whereas many railroads are involved in 
grave financial difficulties, and all the rail- 


roads have sought a 15 per cent 
in freight rates; and 5 oe ee 
Whereas there is a movement now in prog- 


of all railway em- 


500,000 normally necessary railway employ 
yes 

are now unemployed, and many thousands of 

others have only part-time employment, and 


| that the present earnings of a large percent- 


ig Ban: anton railway workers are less 
amount necessary e ive- 
fees ain ary for a decent live 
Whereas responsible representatives of the 
railroads have indicated that financial assist- 
ance of the Federal Government will be 
sought in order to maintain the operations of 
many railroads, and to avoid further impair- 
ment of transportation service and further 
deferment of necessary maintenance with the 
resulting increase of unemployment; and 
Whereas an emergency exists requiring that 
a coordinated program be developed immedi- 
ately to preserve continuous and efficient rail- 
road transportation and to avoid the imposi- 
tion of intolerable burdens upon either the 
necessary investment or the necessary labor 
required to maintain this essential public 
service; and 
Whereas there is no single agéncy of the 
Government authorized to develop such a 
program, or charged with full’ responsibility 
for determining the extent to which Govern- 
oT ee san ane ee be extended to meet 
ne needs of the res : 
Getiee te present emergency 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), that there is hereby 
established a joint congressional committee to 
be composed of the chairman, the ranking 


| majority member, the ranking minority mem- 


ber, and the next ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Interstate Commerce of 
the Senate, and the chairman, the ranking 
majority member, the ranking minority mem- 
ber, and the next ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign, 
Commerce of the House of Representatives. 
The Committee is authorized and directed 
to make a general investigation and study of 
all matters affecting the operations of com- 


}mon carriers by railroad subject to the In- 


terstate Commerce Act, with a particular view 
to determining to what extent the Federal 
Government can aid during the present emer- 
gency in preserving continuous and efficient 
transportation service by railroad, in alleviat- 
ing the financial difficulties in which many 
such carriers are involved. in relieving the 
distress of the unemployed railroad wo-kers, 
and in preventing further unemployment 
among such workers. The Committee shall 
report to the Congress from time to time 
during the first session of the Seventy-second 
Congress the results of such investigation and 
study, together with its recommendations for 
Carrier Regulation : 

A bill (H. R. 5324) further to regulate 
acquisitions of control of carriers by rail- 


roads—the old Parker bill (H. R. 17226, 
| 7ist Congress) for that purpose but 
amended to include provisions dealing 


) Over accounts and securities—was 


| land; Vinton Chapin, Massachusetts; Hiram | 


| Bingham Jr. Connecticut: Carlos J. Warner, 
Ohio; Raymond A. Hare, Iowa. 

William Gwynn, California: Alvin T. Rowe 
Jr., Virginia; Glenn Abbey, Wisconsin; Donald 
F. Bigelow, Minnesota; James E. Brown Jr., 
| Pennsylvania; Randelph Harrison Jr., Vir- 
ginia; Ralph Miller, New York. 

Foreign Service officers to be Consuls Gen- 


eral: Maxwell K. Moorhead, Pennsylvania; 
James B. Stewart. New Mexico; Monnett B. 
Davis, Colorado; Lowell C. Pinkerton, Mis- 


sourl; Walter A. Adams, South Carolina. 


Treasury Department 


To be Assistant to the Commisioner of In- 
ternal Revenue: Ralph E. Smith, Wisconsin, 
| vice Mires, resigned. 


with past acquisitions and giving the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission authority 
intro- 
duced in the House by Representative 
Rayburn (Dem.), of Bonham, Tex., Dec. 
10. Mr. Rayburn is slated by the ma- 
jority leadership for chairraan of the 
House Committee o Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, of which he has been 
ranking minority member for a number 


}of years. 


To be members of the Federal Farm Loan | 


Board: Horace Paul Bestor, Missouri, 
pointment; James B. Madison, West Virginia, 
| vice Harrison, resigned. 

To be Collectors of Internal Revenue: Vic- 
tor Hambright, South Carolina, for the dis- 
trict of South Carolina; 
New York, for the 28th district of New York: 
Hal H. Clements, Tennessee, for district of 
Tennessee; Gregory T. Van Meter, Illinois, 
first district of Illinois; Vernon E. Johnson, 
West Virginia, for district of West Virginia. 

To be Collectors of Customs: Fred A. Brad- 
ley, New York, District No. 9, Buffalo; Howard 
W. Seager, California, District No. 27, Los 
| Angeles; James W. McDonald, Arizona, Dis- 
trict No. 26, Nogales; Fred B. Thomas, Ver- 
mont, District No. 2, St. Albans; Lawrence B. 
Towers, Maryland, District No. 13, Baltimore. 

To be Commandant of the Coast Guard, 
rank Rear Admiral: Rear Admiral Frederick 
C. Billard, District of Columbia. 

To be Engineer in Chief: Engineer in Chief 
| Robert B. Adams, Massachusetts. 


War Department 


reap- | 


Gilbert T. Sugden, | 


| Carraway 


The bill empowers the Commission to 
say whether two or more railroads shall 
be grouped together by holding com- 
panies or in any other manner; to investi- 


gate consoiidations since 1920 without the - 


Commission's approval; and conformed to 
the Comission’s recommendations in re- 
spect to accounts and securities of holding 
companies in order to protect operating 
railroads. 


William Henry Welch; Wiliiam Holland Wile 
mer. 


Commerce Department 


To be Director, Bureau of Foreign and Doe 
na Commerce: Frederick M. Feiker, New 
or 
To be Aid, Coast and Geodetic Survey: John 

y Bull, South Carolina; Dorland 
Henry Konichek, North Dakota: voseph Ed- 
ward Waugh Jr., Florida; Paul Taylor, Ten- 
nessee 
To be Junior Hydrographic and Geocetic 
Engineers: Max Gaylord Ricketts, South Da- 
kota; Gilbert Carlton Mast, North Carolina: 
Marshall Hudson Reese, Louisiana: Fred An- 
derson Riddell, Colorado; Ira Richard Rubot- 
tom, Colorado; Maurice Elmert Wennermark 
Colorado; Fred Natella, Illinois, F 


Marine Corps 
Brig. Gen. Ben H. Fuller to be Major Gen- 


; eral. 


| To be Marshal of Canal Zone: John T.| 
Barrett of Massachusetts, reappointment. 
To be Chief of Militia Bureau, rank of 


Major General: Brig. Gen. George Emerson 
Leach, Minnesota National Guard. 

To be Inspector General, rank of Major 
General: Col. John Fisher Preston, Infantry. 
| To be Judge Advocate General, rank of 
Major General: Col. Blanton Winship. 

To be Chief Signal Officer, rank of Major 


General: Col. Irving Joseph Carr, Signal 
| Corps. 
To be Chief of the Air Corps, rank of 


Major General: Brig. Gen. Benjamin Delahauf 
| Foulois. 

{ To be Surgeon General, rank of Major Gen- 
eral: Col. Robert Urie Patterson, Medical 
Corps. 

To be Assistant to Surgeon General, rank 
&#t Brigadier General: Col. Edward Lyman 
Munson, Medical Corps: Col. Matthew 
Augustus DeLaney, Medical Corps. 

Brigadier Generals to be Major Generals: 
| Albert Jesse Bowley, Robert Emmet Callan, 
Edward Leonard King, Hugh Aloysius Drum, 
Stuart Heintzelman, Campbell King. 

Colonels to be Brigadier Generals: John Fitz 
Madden, Infantry; Howard Louis Laubach, In- 
|fantry; Joseph Powell Tracy, Coast Artillery 
Corps; Thomas Walter Darrah, Infantry; John 
Hendricken Hughes, Infantry; Charles Sher- 
man Lincoln, Infantry; Ernest Dorius Scott, 
Field Artillery. 
| To be Major Generals, Reserve: George Em- 
erson Leach, Chief of Militia Bureau; Maj. 
Gen. Roy Hoffman, Oklahoma National Guard. 

To be Brigadier Generals, Reserve: James 
Craig McLanahan, Maryland National Guard; 
William Gray Williams, Utah National Guard; 
Leigh Robinson Gignilliat, Reserve; Cary 
Fletcher Spence, Reserve. 

To be Brigadier Generals, Medical Reserve 
Corps: Fred Towsley Murphy; Frederick Fuk- 
| ker Russell; Sanford H. Wadhams, 

To be Brigadier Generals, Auxiliary Reserve: 
Frank Billings; Howard Seymour Borden; John 


Joseph Carty; George Washington Crile; Lewis | Miller, 


| Atterbury Conner; Milton Fennimore Davis; | Blackfoot Idaho, vice Burrell, deceased; Harry 
| Joel Ernest Goldthwait; Charles Horace Mayo; | W. 


' William James Mayo; Thornwell 


Maj. Gen. (temporary) Logan Feland to be 
Major General. 
Brig. Gen. John T. Myers to be Major Gen- 
eral (temporary). 

Col. James C. Breckinridge to be Brigadier 
General. 

To be members of the Federal Farm Board: 
Sam H. Thompson, Illinois, vice Legge: Wile 
liam F. Schilling, Minnesota, reappointment; 
Frank Evans, Utah, vice Teague 

To be Assistant Comptroller General of the 
United States: Richard N. Elliott, Indiana, 
vice Ginn. ; 

To be members of the United States Tariff 


Commission: Robert Lincoln O'Brien, Mas- 
sachusetts, vice Fletcher; Lincoln Dixon, Im 
diana, reappointment. 


To be members of the Board of Tax Ap- 
pea's: Edgar J. Goodrich, West Virginia, vice 


Phillips; J. Russell Leech, Pennsylvania, vice 
Trussell. 3 

To be members of the Federal Reserve 
Board: George R. James, Tennessee, reap- 


pointment; Wayland W. Magee, Nebraska, vice 
Curningham. 

To be a member of the United States Ship- 
ping Board: Jefferson Myers, Oregon, reap- 
pointment. 

To be a member of the Board of Media- 
tion: John Williams, California, reappoint- 
ment. 

To be a member of the Federa! Power Come 
mission: Claude L. Draper, Wyoming, reap- 
pointment. 

To be a Federal Trade Commissioner: Wile 
liam E. Humphrey, Washington, reappointe 
ment. 

To be a member of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education: Claude K. Henry, South 
Dakota, reappointment. 


Interior Department 


To be Director of Geological Survey: Walter 
C. Mendenhall, Ohiv. vice Smith. 

To be Registers of Land Offices: Robert J. 
Carsner, Oregon, at The Dalles, Oreg., vice 
deceased; Ezra P. Monson, Idaho, at 
Hill, Montana, at Billings, 


Mont., vice 


Mullaily;Imes, deceased. 
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Senator Oddie 
Urges Embargo 








| President Hoover Asks Revival ‘Resale Price Bills | 
Of World War Debt Commission Aye Introduced in 


On Soviet Goods In Requesting Congress to Approve Morato- 


Importations Are ‘Increasing 
Menace to American In- 
dustry,’ He Says, in Ex- 
plaining Bill 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
stronger weapon for the Communists to 
use in undermining American industry and 
trade and in increasing unemployment in 
the United States. 


; Beyond Anti-Trust Laws 

The Soviet foreign trade monopoly is 
beyond the reach of the Anti-Trust Laws 
of the United States, and the only practi- 
cal recourse for the protection of Ameri- 

* can interests is th eenactment of the bill 
which I have introduced phoribiting the 
importation into this country of all Soviet 
products. 

Under the Soviet system of forced labor 
and inflated currency the cost of produc- 
ing articles for export in Russia is practi- 
cally nothing, so that if products exported 
to toreign markets are sold for anything 
above the cost of freight and the foreign 
tariff, they result in a net gold profit to 
the Soviet. Under such a system of 
monopoly and production the Soviet can 
cut prices to such low levels as to obtain 
the business anywhere else in the world, 
regardless of competition. Consequently, 


dumping of Soviet products on the world’s | 


markets at such artificially low prices has 
contributed and is contributing in no small 
degree to the lowering of world prices. 
As teh economic breakdown occurring 
within the U. S. S. R. becomes more seri- 
ous, it also becomes more urgent that the 
Soviet dump its commodities on the 
world’s markets, regardless of price, in 


order to acquire the gold to finance its| 


imports, upon which the success of the 
so-called Five Year Plan so greatly de- 
pends . World economic depression has, 
therefore, been accentuated and is now be- 
ing eccelerated by Soviet dumping. The 
adverse effects of Soviet dumping are also 
accountable for a great deal of the unem- 
ployment in this country. 


Unemployment Increased 


For every shipload of logs produced in | 


Soviet Russiai entering the United States 
4 the amount of American labor used 


duce the same numbe rof logs in this 


country is forced out of employment. For | 
every ton of coal shipped from Soviet | 


Russia to New England the labor to pro- 
duce that ton of coal in the mines of the 
United States is rendered idle. The 
American match industry is operating on 
a more restricted basis becaues of the 
importation into the United States of 
Soviet matches at prices below the cost of 
American production, thereby creating ad- 
ditional unemployment in this country. 
For more than a year the Soviet for- 
eign trade monopoly has been exporting 
manganese ore into the United States at 
prices far below its cost of production in 


this country, and the industry has been | 


practically shut down during this entire 
period. Were this importation of Soviet 
manganese ore stopped ,the American in- 
dustry would find a domestic market avail- 
able to it and American labor now unem- 
ployed. to the number of at least 50,000, 
could be put to work. 

So long as Soviet products are per- 
mitted to enter the United States, all of 
the measure which have been or may be 
employed to lessen unemployment wouid 
seem to be ineffective. It is fundament- 
ally necessary, therefore, that the impor- 
tation of Soviet products be prohibited 
from entering the United States at the 
earliest possible date. . 

Not only is it the objective of the Soviet 
foreign trade monopoly to lessen world 
prices, accelerate world economic depres- 
sion and create world-wide unemployment, 
but iv is also a fundamental objective to 
set up and establish world monopolies of 
individual commodities. The Soviet is 
selling manganese ore at prices below the 
cost of profaction in a number of coun- 
tries and is thereby replacing markets 
which are ordinarily available 
produced in other countries. 


’ More Strongly Entrenched 


It is obvious, therefore, that by this 
method the Soviet is becoming more 
strongly entrenched in a monopoly of the 
manganese market. It is undesirable from 
a national standpoint for the Soviet to be 
permitted to develop a world monopoly in 
any commodity, but in the case of man- 
ganese ore our national safety is also 
threatened, as manganese is one of the 
principal metals upon which this country 
would have to depend in the event of the 
need for national defense. To permit the 
Russian manganese monopoly to prevent 
the development of the manganese indus- 
try in the United States is decidedly op- 
posed to the public interest. , 

This countyr is amply endowed with 
manganese deposits well distributed over 
its entire area, and with the plant and 
equipment which have already been in- 
stalled, if operated to capaciiy, a large 
percentage of the peace-time requirements 
of this Nation could be supplied. 

This important domestic industry should 
be encouraged to develop to the fullest ex- 
tent, thereby leaving this Nation absolutely 
independent of the Soviet manganese 
monopoly and of any other foreign coun~- 
try for its supplies. ; 

‘In order fully to safeguard the national 
interests and for the protection of Ameri- 
can industry and labor, I expect to urge 
the consideration and enactment of the 
bill which I have introduced to prohibit 
the importation of Soviet products into the 
United States. 


Immigration Permits 
To Canada Decline 


Only 607 Issued in Month, 
« Says State Department 


Only 607 native-born Canadians received 
immigration visas for admission into the 
United States during October, the De- 
partment of State announced Dec. 10, 
This was due to the continuing policy 
of the Department in restricting immi- 
gration visas through American consuls 
abroad. An announcement regarding im- 
migration from Canada follows in full 
text: 

According to a report received at _the 
Department of State from the American 
Consul General at Montreal, only 607 
native-born Canadians received immigra- 
tion visas for admission into the United 
States during October, 1931. This figure 
represents a decrease of 83 per cent from 
the 3,585 such visas granted during Oc- 
tober, 1928, the corresponding month of 
the last normal fiscal year, and thus 
shows the large reduction in the number 
of immigration visas issued to natives of 
Canada since the enforcement by Ameri- 
can consular officers of the “likely to be- 
come a public charge” provision of the 
Immigration Act of 1917 in the light of 
serious unemployment in the United 
States. 

Official statistics for the first 13 months 
of the enforcement of the provision re- 
ferred to (Oct. 1, 1930, to Oct. 31, 1931), 
indicate a total issue of 8,769 immigration 
visas. which when compared to the issue 
of 60504 immigration visas during the 
same period of 1928 and 1929 shows a de- 
crease of 86 per cent. 

While the present unfavorable economic 
conditions in the United States undoubt- 
edly caused a decline in the number of 
Canadian applicants for immigration 
visas, the reduction in the number of im- 
migration visas resulted principally from 


the fact that the majority of those who | at all American consulates. 


|to the President's approval. 


rium, He Says Further 


Relief May Be Needed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


In 1925, the Commission's life was ex- 
tended another two years. It ceased to 
exist on Feb. 9, 1927. 


Actions of the Commission were subject 
Although it 


| was empowered to retund or convert tor- 


; these bonds beyond June 15, 


to pro- | 


to ores! 


}or any obligation of any foreign 
| hereafter 


eign World War debts into bonds or to 
extend the time of payment of such debts, 
the Commission was specifically prohibited 
irom extending the time of maturity of 
1947, or 
fixing a rate of interest at less than 4% 
per cent. 

The Commission’s authority was speci- 
fied in the Act to cease after the World 
War obligations for foreign countries had 
been refunded or converted into bonds. 


Act Which Authorized 


Creation of Commission 


The Act under 
was created follows in full text: 


Be it enacted, etc., that a World War For- 
eign Debt Commission is hereby created con- 
sisting of five members, one of whom shall 
be the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall 
serve as chairman, and four of whom shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Sec. 2. That, subject to the approval of 
the President, the Commission created by 
; section 1 is hereby authorized to refund or 
convert, and to extend the time of payment 
of the principal or the inetrest, or both, of 
any obligation of any foreign government 
now held by the United States of America, 
government 
received by the United States of 
America (including obligations held by the 
United States Grain Corporation, the War De- 
partment, the Navy Department, or the Amer- 
Lican Relief Administration), arising out of the 
World War, into bonds or other obligations 
of such foreign government in substitution 
j;for the bonds or other obligations of such 
government now or hereafter held by the 
United States of America, in such form and 
|} of such terms, conditions, date or dates of 
|; maturity, and rate or rates of interest, and 
with such security, if any, as shal: be deemed 
;for the best interests of the United States 
of America: 

Provided, that nothing contained in this 
act shall be construed to authorize or em- 
power the Commission to extend the time 
|} of maturity of any such bonds or other ob- 
ligations due the United States of America 
by any foreign government beyond June 15, 
1947, or to fix the rate of interest at less 
than 4614 per centum per annum 

Provided further, that when the bond or 
other obligation of any such government 
has been refunded or converted as herein pro- 
vided the authority of the Commission over 
such refunded or converted bond or other ob- 
ligation shall cease 
Sec. 3. That this act shall not be con- 
strued to authorize the exchange of bonds or 





| copies 


which the Commission | 


| State; 


other obligations of any foreign government 
for those of any 
or cancellation of any part of such indebt- 
edness except through payment thereof. 


Sec. 4. That the authority granted by this 
act shall cease and determine at the end of 
three years from the date of the passage of 
this act. a 


Sec. 5. That the annual report of this Com- 
mission shall be included in the annual re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury on the 
state of the finances, -tut said Commission 
shall immediately transmit to the Congress 
of any refunding agreement entered 
into ,with the approval of the President, by 
each foreign government upon the comple- 
tion of the authority granted under this act. 

Approved, Feb. 9, 1922. 


‘Members Appointed 


'To Debt Commission 


The membership of the Commission at 
the time of its creation was as follows: 
Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; Charles E. Hughes, the Secretary of 
Herbert E. Hoover, then Secre- 
tary of Commerce; Theodore E. Burton, 
then member of the House of Representa- 
tives; and Reed Smoot, United States 
Senator. Several changes in membership 
occurred in succeeding years. 

When the Commission went out of ex- 
istence, it membership was a follows: An- 
drew W. Mellon; Frank B. Kellogg, then 
Secretary of State; Herbert Hoover, then 
Secretary of Commerce; Reed Smoot, 
United StatesSenator; Theodore Et Bur- 
ton; Charles R. Crisp, Member of the 
House of Representatives; Richard Olney, 
then member of the House of Representa- 
tives; Edward N. Hurley, then Chairman 
of the United States Shipping Board. 
|Garrand B. Winston, then Undescretary 
of the Treasury, was Secretary of the 
Commission at that time. 

At the time of the creation of the Com- 
mission the United States held obligations 
of foreign governments, representing in- 
debtedness incurred in connection with the 
World War or arising out of conditions 
resulting therefrom, aggregating in princi- 


pal amount approximately $10,102,000,000. | 


Debt-funding agreementts on Nov. 15, 1926, 


had been concruded with Belgium, Cze-| 


choslovakia, Estonia, Finland, 
Great Britain, Italy, Hunguary, 
Lithuania, Potand, Rumania, and Yugo- 
Slavia. These settlements representing $9,- 


France, 


| 911,094,094.03, principal amount of the obli- | 


gations held by the United States, or more 
than 97 per gent of the total principal 
amounts of obligations held when the 
‘Commission was created. 


Daily Record ui Naw Legislation 


Asked in Both Houses of Con gress 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


H. R. 434. McSwain. For commemoration 
of Battle of Musgrove’s Mill; Military Affairs 


H. R. 422. Lozier. To establish John J. 
Pershing Natl. Military Park near Laclede, in 
Linn County, Mo.; Military Affairs 


H. R. 487. Williamson. To authorize apprn 
for purchase of land S. Dak. for use as camp 
sites or rifle ranges for Natl. Guard of said 
State; Military Affairs 


S. 499. George. Erection by National Ma- 
sonic Memorial Association of memorial build- 
ing at Fort Benning, Ga.; Military Affairs. 


H. R. 4549. Drane. For erection of memo- 
rial to dead of war between U. S. and Spain; 
Rules. 

H. R. 4556. Gasque. For erection of monu- 
ment to Gen. Marquis De LaFayette; Library 

H. R. 4557. Gasque. For erection of public 
building at Conway, S. C., and appropriat- 
ing money therefor; Public Buildings and 
Grounds 

H. R. 4558. Gasque. 
{lic building at Kingstree, S. C 
ating money therefor; Public Buildings 
Grounds. 3 

H. R. 4559. Gasque. For erection of pub- 
lic building at Mullins, 8. C., and appropriat- 
ing money therefor; Public Buildings and 
Grounds. ; 
H. R. 4573. Hill of Ala. For commemora- 
tion of massacre at Fort Mims, in Ala.; Milli- 
tary Affairs. 

H. R. 4574. Hill of Ala 
tion of siege of Spanish Fort in Ala.; 
Affairs 

H. R. 4575 


For erection of pub- 
and appropri- 
and 


For commemora- 
Military 


Hill of Ala. For commemoration 
of Jackson Oak, in Ala.; Military Affairs 

H. R. 4576. Hill of Ala. For commemora- 
tion of siege of Blakely, in Ala.; Military 
Affairs 

H. R. 4577. Hill of Ala. To extend hospi- 
tal and home facilities to veterans of Con- 
federate army and navy; Military Affairs 

H. R. 4570. Hastings. For construction of 
military road at U. S. cemetery at Fort Gib- 
son, Okla.; Military Affairs 

Naturalization 

H. R. 4519. Brunner To admit to U. S 
and to extend naturalization privileges to 
alien veterans of World War; Immigration and 
Naturalization. 
Parks 

For 

Park 


establishment of 
in Fla.; Public 


S. 475. Fletcher 
Everglades National 
Lands and Surveys 

H. R. 481. Sinclair. To establish Killdeer 
Mountain Natl. Park in N. Dak.; Public Lands 

H. R. 482. Sinclair. To establish Roosevelt 
Natl. Park in N. Dak.; Public Lands. 

Patents 
To provide compulsory licenses 
Patents 


S. 22. King 
for unused patents; 

H. R. 4531. Carter of Calif. To provide for 
plant and cereal patents; Patents. 

Patriotic Observances 

S. 355. Glenn. For participation of U. S 
in Chicago World's Fair in 1933, authorizing 
apprn. therefor; Library. 

H. R. 4547. De Priest. Making 12th day of 
‘February of each year legal holiday; Judiciary. 

S. 459. Reed To incorporate American 
Gold Star Mothers; Judiciary 

H. R. 4583. Igoe. Providing for participa- 
tion of U. S. in Chicago World's Fair Cen- 
tennial Celebration to be held in 1933, au 
thorizing apprn.; Library. 
Pensions 
Equal pensions for widows 
Invalid Pensions 


H. R. 405. Evans 
of Civil War veterans 
H. R. 4566. Hastings. Authorizing pensions 
for widows of honorably discharged soldiers 
of Civil War; Invalid Pensions 
Public Health 
S. 572 Jones. To provide that U. S. shall 
cooperate with tStates in promoting general 
health of rural population of U. S. and wel- 
fare and hygiene of mothers and children; 
Commerce. 


s 


Public Lands 

S.15. King. Granting certain lands to City 
of Provo, Utah, to protect watershed of water 
supply system of said city; Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

S. 17. King. Granting certain 
and unappropriated public lands 
Public Lands and Surveys 

S. 38. Oddie. For exchange of lands within 
limits of railroad grants and within exte- 
rior limits of stock driveways; Public Lands 
and Surveys 

Ss. 39 Oddie. For relief of settlers and 
town-site occupants of certain lands in Pyra- 
mid Lake Indian Reservation in Nev.; Pub- 
lic Lands and Surveys 

H. R. 406. Evans. 
veyance heretofore 


unreserved 
to States; 


To validate certain con- 
made by Central Pacific 
Ry. Co., it lessee. Southern Pacific Co., to 
Pacific States Box & Basket Co., involving 
certain portions of right of way near Florin, 
Calif., acquired by Central Pacific Ry. Co. un- 
der act of Congress approved July 1, 1862 (12 
Stat. L. 489), as amended by act cf Congress 


applied for visas were refused under ex- 
isting statutes. 

For comparison the monthly figures 
showing the issuance of immigration visas 
during the present fiscal year are given 
below, together with those for the same 
period of the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1929: 

1931-32 1928-29 Dec 

*679 4,086 3,407 
-» *948 5.438 4,490 
. 1,004 6,151 5,147 

3,585 2,978 


July 
August eae 
September 


16,022 
4,005 


19,260 


Monthly average 4.815 


*Based on revised reports 
migration visas issued to 


all im- 
Canada 


including 
natives of 


” 


approved July 1864 (13 Stat. L. 356); Public 


Lands. 

H. R. 411. French 
soil, to protect natl 
mote highest 
Public Lands. 


H. R. 416. Hill of Wash. For free home- 
steads on public lands for bona fide settlers 
in diminished Colville Indian Reservation; 
Public Lands 

H. R. 489. Williamson. To amend act of 
Apr. 25, 1922, as amended, authorizing exten- 
sions of time for payment of purchase money 
due under certain homestead entries and 
Govt.-land purchases within former Cheyenne 
River and Standing Rock Indian Reservations, 
N. Dak. and 8S. Dak.; Public Lands. 

H. R. 4529. Burch. For acquisition by U.S 
of Red Hill, estate of Patrick Henry; Public 
Lands 

H. R. 4541. 
sources of 
Lands 

H. R. 4542. Colton. To authorize President 
to transfer, consolidate, and coordinate gov- 
ernmental activities affecting unreserved and 
reserved public lands and resources; Public 
Lands 

H. R. 4553. Free 


To prevent erosion of 
watersheds, and to pro- 


Colton. To develop grazing re- 
unreserved public lands; 


To reserve for public use 
rocks, pinnacles, reefs, and small islands along 
seacoast of Calif.; Public Lands. 
Rivers and Harbors 

S. 88. Moses. To authorize Postmaster Gen- 
eral to investigate conditions of lease of post 
| office garage in Boston, Mass., and to readjust 
the terms thereof; Post Offices and Post Roads 

S. 175. Shipstead. for early completion of 
river and harbor projects now or hereafter au- 
thorized and adopted by Congress including 
connecting channels of Great Lakes, and to 
authorize issuance of bonds therefor; Com- 
merce 

H. R. 435. Mapes. For deep waterway for 
ocean-going vessels from Great Lakes to At- 
lantic Ocean via St. Lawrence River and Wel- 
land Canal; Interstate and Foreign Commerce 

H. R. 4565. Hastings. Making apprn. for 
improving Ark. River from Tulsa, Okla., to 
point where it flows into Miss. River, for pur- 
poses of navigation; Appropriations, 

Shipping 

482. White Relating 
goods by sea; Commerce 

S. 483. White. To amend sec. 4580 of Re- 
vised Statutes of U. S. respecting liability of 
vessels for the care of seamen guilty of cer- 
tain offenses; Commerce 

S. 485. White. To amend sec. 4581 of Re- 
vised Statutes to provide more adequately for 
discharge, maintenance, and repatriation of 
seamen in foreign ports; Commerce 

H. R. 408 Evans Regulations carry- 
ing on business of lighter service from any 
of ports of U. S. to stationary ships or barges 
located off shore, and for promoting safety 
of navigation; Merchant Marine and Fisheries 

Social Welfare 

S. 136 Hatfield For cooperation 
States in care, treatment, education, voca- 
tional guidance and placement, and physical 
rehabilitation of crippled children; Education 
and Labor 

S. 174. Costigan. For cooperation by Fed}. 
Govt. with several States in relieving hard- 
ship and suffering caused by unemployment; 
Commerce 


Ss. 


to carriage of 


for 


with 


Water Supply 
S. 26 King To appropriate $60,000 for 
extension of water system at Fort Douglas, 
Utah; Appropriations. 


Safety Trophy Presented 
To Naval Aviation Unit 


The Schiff Memorial Trophy, a safety 
trophy which is annually awarded to the 
unit which performs the most flying with- 


out serious damage to equipment or per- 
sonnel, wes presented by President Hoover 
on Dec. 10 at the White House to Lt. 
Richard F. Whitehead, U. S. N., Com- 
mander of the Naval Reserve Aviation 
Base, Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., in recognition of the record for safe 
fiying made by the naval aviation unit a 
Floyd Bennett Field during the last fiscal 
year. 

The squadrons at the Floyd Bennett 
Field received the award fo ra record 
of 3,441 flying hours without accident to 
personnel or equipment. Lt. Whitehead 
has been designated to receive the trophy. 


Twelve House Committees 
Made Exclusive Groups 


An agreement reached by majority cau- 
cus of the House Dec. 9 will make 12 com- 
mittees of the House exclusive committees 
during the 72d Congress, it was announced 
following the meeting. 

The 12 exclusive committees will be: 
Ways and Means, Rules, Appropriations, 
Judiciary, Banking and Currency, Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, Agriculture, 
Military Affairs, Naval Affairs, Post Of- 
fices and Post Roads, Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, and Foreign Affairs. 

By making these committees exclusive 
committees majority members serving on 
these committees may not serve on any 


| other regular committees of the House, 


other foreign government, | 


Latvia, | 


general uses of public domain; | 


Public | 


| Williams, and Junior Sulphur Lines. 





Senate and House 


Representative Kelly States 
Measure Will Be Pressed | 
For Passage at Present 

| Session of Congress 


| The Capper-Kelly fair trade bill (S. 
97 and H. R. 11), proposing to restore| 
the right of contract as to resale prices 
between producers of popular trade-| 
|marked goods and their distributors, will 
be pressed for action in the 72d Congress, 
;one of its sponsors, Representative Kelly | 
(Rep.), of Pittsburgh, Pa., stated Dec. 10. 
| The sponsor of the Senate bill is Senator 
|Capper (Rep.), of Kansas. 

Mr. Kelly said the measure, just re-| 
introduced in the two houses with the! 
| Support of 600 trade and consumer organ- 
izations, is substantially unchanged from 
its original form, but with some mod- 
ification to meet suggestions brought out 
during the debate which preceded the 
passage of an amended measure by the! 
House last Spring. 

He said it is aimed at the cut price ad-| 
vertising bait in trade. There were con- 
flicting views expressed during the fight 
over the bill in the last Congress. 

The full text of the Capper-Kelly re- 
introduced bill follows: 

A bill to protect trade-mark owners, 
distributors, and the public against in- 
jurious and uneconomic practices in the 
distribution of articles of standard quality 
under a distinguishing trade mark, brand, 
or name. 

Be it enacted, etc., that no contract 
relating to the sale or resale of a com- 
|modity which bears (or the label or con- 
jtainer of which bears) the trade mark, 
brand, or name of the producer or owner 
of such commodity, and which is in fair 
‘and open competition with commodities | 
of the same general class produced by | 
others, shall be deemed to be unlawful, 
as against the public policy of the United 
States or in restraint of interstate or for- 
eign commerce or in violation of any stat- 
ute of the United States, by reason of any 
| agreement contained in such contract— 


Price Stipulated in Contract 


(1) That the vendee will not resell such 
commodity except at the price or prices 
stipulated in such contract; and or 

(2) That the vendee will require any 
dealer to whom he may resell such com- 
modity to agree that he will not in turn 
, resell except at the price or prices stipu- 
| lated in such contract: Provided, that 
|prices stipulated in any such contract 
|shall be uniform to all vendees in like 
circumstances, differing only as to quan- 
| tity of such commodity sold, the point of 
delivery, and the manner of settlement. | 

Section 2. Any such agreement in a con- 
tract in respect of interstate or foreign 
commerce in any such commodity shall 
be deemed to contain the implied condi- 
; tion that such commodity may be resold 
| without reference to such agreement— 

(1) In closing out the owner's stock for 
{the purpose of discontinuing dealing in 
such commodity; or 

(2) In disposing of such commodity 
when damaged, deteriorated, or soiled, 
with prominent notice to the public that 
{such is the case; or 
| (3) By a receiver, trustee, or other officer | 
acting under the orders of any court: 
Provided, that such commodity shall have 
first been offered to the vendor thereof by 
such vendee or the legal representative of 
such vendee by written offer, at the price 
| paid for the same by such vendee, and 
that such vendor, after reasonable oppor- 
tunity to inspect such commodity, shall 
| have refused or neglected to accept such 
offer. | 

Sec. 3. Such contracts for the sale of | 
such commodity may provide for disposal 
and or seasonal sales at appropriate times, 
| during which periods such commodity may 
be resold without reference to such agree- | 
ment: Provided, that such commodity 
shall have first been offered to the vendor 
by such vendee, by written offer, at the 
price paid for the same by such vendee, 
and that such vendor, not less than 30 
| days prior to the date stipulated in such 
contract for the next such disposal and/or } 
| Seasonal sale, after reasonable opportunity 
| to inspect such commodity, shall have re- 
fused or negiected to accept such offer. 

Sec. 4. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed as legalizing any con- 
tract or agreement between producers or 
between wholesalers or between retailers 
as to sale or resale prices. 

Sec. 5. No suit arising out of any such 
agreement shall be brought in any court 
of the United States in any other judicial 
district than that in which the defendant 
is an inhabitant, or in which he has a reg- 
ular and established place of business, 
and ‘or where service of process; summons, 
or subpoena may be made by service upon 
the agent or agents engaged in conducting 
such business. 

Sec. 6. This Act may be cited as the 
“Fair Trade Act.” 


| 


Senate Committee Drafting 
Bill to Remedy Bank Acts 


Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
stated orally Dec. 10 that the subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
renc® Committee appointed to study gen- 
eral banking legislation expects to com- 
plete the draft of a bill the week of 
Dec. 14 designed to remedy deficiencies 
in the Federal Reserve and National Bank 
acts. The Virginia Senator, who is chair- 
man of the subcommittee, made his an- 
nouncement following an executive meet- 
ing of the group. 

Mr. Glass stated that the aim of the 
Committee was to draft a bill which would 
restrict the use of credit of the Federal 
Reserve system for speculative purposes. 
The Virginia Senator did not go into de- 
tail respecting the Committee plan, say- 
ing that the matter was highly technical 
and that he did not desire to create a 
wrong impression. He believed that con- 
siderable progress in banking legislation 
had been accomplished. 


Agreement Not Reached 
On Intercoastal Rates 


Representatives of 16 shipping compa- 
nies failed to reach an agreement at a 
meeting Dec. 10 with the Shipping Board 
on the question of stabiliizng rates in in- 
tercoastal trade. 

When members at the meeting were un- 
able to come to an agreement, Chairman 
T. V. O'Connor of the Board declared, 
“well, gentlemen, it’s too bad that there’s 
nothing I can see in continuing this meet- 
ing.” 

John McCaulisse, president of the 
Isthmin Lines, replied, “Yes, it is too bad; 
it means we're going to have fire-sale 
rates the first half of 1932.” 

A poll taken of the question of addi- 
tional Government regulation of inter- 
coastal carriers resulted in six favoring, 
three opposing and seven not voting. 

The poll was asked by Chairman O’Con- 
nor in connection with the Board's recom- 
mendation in its annual report favoring 
such regulation. Representatives at the 
meeting included officers of the Argonaut, 
Panama-Pacific, McCormick, Quaker- 
American-Hawaii, Diamond, Luckenbach, 
Nelson, Panama Mail, Isthmian, Shepard, 


j 


A 70-inch disc intended for use as a mirror to be attached to a reflecting 


telescope was cast four years ago 
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Improved Basis 
For Waterway 
Projects Asked 


Representative Reid States 
Rivers and Harbors Body 
Will Support Any Sound 
Plan by Congress 


The National Rivers and Harbors Con- 


| ress “will actively support any well con- 


sidered plan by Congress for placing river 
and harbor improvements on a more busi- 
ness-like financial basis,” dectared Repre- 
sentative Reid (Rep.), of Aurora, IIL, 
newly elected president of the Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, in a statement issued 
by him at the White House following a 


| conference with President Hoover. 


Representative Reid called iwt ha dele- 
gation to present copies of resolutions 


| adopted by the Congress at its closing 


session in Washington on Dec. 9. 


To Support Worthy Projects 
Representative Reid's statement follows 
in full text: 
“The National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress has a very important part to play in 





in the glass-making plant at the 


national Bureau of Standards; after cooling for months an 8-inch core 


was cut from the center. 


The disc was then shipped to Pittsburgh, Pa., 


to be polished and prepared for installation at the observatory of the 
Ohio Wesleyan University. The finishing perfected just a few weeks ago, 


the disc—now a completed 69-inch reflecting mirror 


its final destination for installation. 


in the polishing room at Pittsburgh is shown. 


yas forwarded to 
The polished reflector as it reposed 
The pouring of glass from 


the furnace into a mold to make the casting and the disc after having 
been cored were illustrated in the issue of Nov. 30. 


Laws to Afford Further Protection 


Against Undesirable Aliens Advocated | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


persons of specific trades whom we actually 
need, and that immigration should be re-| 


striced to those so selected, with the ex- 
ception of the nonquota and preference | 
classes. 

“It is probable that the natural increase 
in poputation will take care of our actual 
needs in most instances, and the des- 
cedents of the ose already here are entitled 
to the opportunities of employment which 
the country will afford. It is then desir- 
able or imperative that general immigra- 
tion should be limited to those aliens 
whose coming would be advantageous to 
us, which implies a form of selection in 
advance. 

“If there was a dreath or scarcity in any 
particular skilled trade which it was es- 
tablished after careful investigation could 
not be filted from our own ranks, it should 
be made possible by law to convey this 
information to our consular officers who 
could then invite applications from aliens 
who would meet our needs and require- 
ments; or if it were desirable or advan- 
tageous to make provision for new indus- 
tries, or to avail ourselves of inventions 
and perfections in industrial processes it 
should be possible for us to solicit those 
persons froni abroad who could serve as 
a nucleus in the training of our own 
workers. 

“The foregoing recommendations are not 
based upon any antagonism against the 
alien himself nor any country or race, 
but are predicated upon a consideration of 
the best interests of our country in the 
maintenance of a high standard of living 
and the protection of those already here 
from unfair and excessive competition. 
It might be said in this connection that 
the one European country of the first! 
rank, which seems so far to be compara- 
tively free from the world-wide economic 
depression, attributes her enviable posi- 
tion partly to the policy of limiting the 
coming of foreign workers by labor per- 
mits granted only to those persons and 
trades needed by her industry and agricul- 
ture. We should be as wise in protecting 
by law our workers, industrial and other- 
wise, from the effects of unrestrained 
competition. 


Plan for Registration 
Of Aliens Advocated 


The Commissioner General strongly ad- 
vocates the registration of all aliens but 
especially emphasizes the need of a law 
which would give consideration to those 
aliens whose residence in the United 


States began on or after June 3, 1921, and 
before July 1, 1924, and in whose cases 
there is no official record of lawful admis- | 


;our language 





sion for permanent residence. ; 

In his recommendations the Commis-| 
sioner asks for broadened powers of de- | 
portation in order to be able to reach 
many cases in which, under the present 
law, deportation, while greatly to be de-| 
sired, is not legally possible, particularly 
in those cases where the alien seeks the 
destruction of government. 

The Department supplied the following 
additional information from the report of 
the Commissioner of Naturalization: 

The report of the Commissioner of Nat- 
uralizatic: of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor to William N. Doak, Sec- 
retary of Labor, shows that there was an 
increase in naturalization during the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1931, over the, 
fiscal year immediately preceding. 

There were 44,134 more declarations of 
intention made than in the preceding | 
year, making a total of 106,272 first papers. | 
There were 145,474 petitions for citizen- | 
ship filed against 113,151, or an increase | 
of 32,323. The new citizens added during 
the year were 143,495. of which 36,780 
were women and 106,715 were men. This 
was a decrease of 25,882 from the year 
before. 


Educational Requirements 


For Petitioners Sought 

The present law permits aliens who are | 
unable to sign their names to make the | 
declaration of intention. There is no rea- | 
son that can now be advanced for per- 
mitting an alien to make the declaration | 
of incention without inscribing his own | 
signature upon the declaration at the time 
he makes it. The public-school educa- | 
tional facilities in many places are wholly | 
adequate to equip an adult alien with} 
full common-school education. In addi-| 


‘Drawback’ on Reexports 
Is Disallowed in Britain | 


The British customs authorities have} 
ruled that, with the exception of bulk 
shipments not broken down in transit, no 
drawbacks are allowable on reexports of 
goods affected by the imposition of duties | 
under the provisions of the United King- | 
dom Abnormal Importatfons (Customs | 
Duties) Act, 1931, according to a cable- 
gram received in the Department of Com-| 
merce from Commercial Attache William | 
L. Cooper, London. | 

In the past the customary procedure | 
has been to grant, in the case of goods 
subject to ad valorem duties, a drawback | 
of the full amount of the duty on the 
exportation of the goods as merchandise, 
provided that proof is given that the duty 
has been paid on the goods and that 
they have not been uSsed in the United 
Kingdom.—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 


tion to this, there are many disinterested 
organizaions that are similarly providing 
for adult aliens. There is no need, there- 
fore, fo rthe continuance o fthis exemp- 
tion. 

The only limitation in the law upon 
the admissibility to citizenship is that the 
applicant shall speak tne English lan- 
guage and sign his petition in his own 
handwriting. The handwriting may be 
and has been performed in many lan- 
guages other than English and been held 
acceptable by the court. How one can per- 
form jury duty as a citizen of the United 
States who has a bare monosyllabic un- 
derstanding of the language and a like 
ability to express himself in it is difficult 
to understand. 

Unless an alien quite readily understands 
and with equal readiness 
expresses himself in it, he can make very 
slight, if any, contribution to the better- 
ment of the condition of the citizenry of 
the United States. The law does not pro- 


| vide a standard of educational qualifica- 


tions for admission to citizenship. As a 
consequence, candidates are admitted to 
citizenship whe represent all stages of ig- 
norance and inability to speak or readily 
comprehend our language, much less fully 
understand our institutions of government, 
as well as those who are highly desir- 
able because of their comprehension and 
consequent sympathy with our form of 
government. 

In the strict enforcement of the natu- 
ralization laws and in the protection of 
naturalized as well as native American 
citizens, all possible means of identifica- 
tion are often required. The most reliable 
and efficient means of identification is 
through fingerprints. Fingerprinting at 
one time was limited almost entirely to 
criminals. During the World War, how- 
ever, millions of persons entering the mili- 
tary service had their fingerprints taken 


the national development policy for inland 
| and coastwise waterways and for the har- 
bors of the coasts and the Great Lakes. 
| “Under my administration it will ac- 
tively support all worthy approved proj- 
ects in all parts of the country. It will 
actively support any well-considered plan 
by Congress for placing river and harbor 
improvements on a more business-like 
financial basis. 

_ “It will uphold the Engineer Corps in 
its requests for funds to carry on the work, 
It will resist with all of its force and in- 
|fluence any attempt to place waterway 
carriers under restrictive control which 
|; would threaten the free and economical 
use of these great transportation routes 
in the interest of the shippers. 

“Believing that the greatest problem 
facing industry and agriculture in our 
country is the one of distribution, the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
will cooperate actively with sectional and 
local organizations in all parts of the 
United States to assist in strengthening 
;}and developing our national policy for 
the use of the waterways in the people's 
service. 


Coordinated System Favored 


“There will be no attempt to attack or 
to injure any other form of transporta- 
tion. What the shippers of the United 
States must have is a great coordinated 
transportation service consisting of rail- 
ways, highways, waterways, airways and 
pipe lines, cooperating to give the people 
the most efficient and lowest cost system 
for the distribution of their goods and 
products that it is possible to develop.” 

In addition to Representative Reid, the 
delegation consisted of Charles H. Mc- 
Bride, of Holland, Mich.; Phil K. Rodgers, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa.; John Darrouzet, of 
Galveston, Tex.; Robert I. Randolph, of 
Chicago; Cleveland A. Newton, of St. 
Louis; Col. Clarence B. Douglas, of Tulsa, 
Okla.; James M. Hnomson, of New Ore 
leans; Laclean Macleay, of St. Louis; S. 
A. Thompson, Secretary of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress; William H. 
Webb, of Washington; John A. Fox, of 
St. Louis; Cornish Bailey, of Washington; 
Frank P. Leetch, of Washington; Repre- 
sentative Wilson (Dem.), of Ruston, La.3 
|former Representative Overton of Loui- 
siana and Judge Gaines of Louisiana. 


| 

and since that time the use of 
prints as a means of identification has 
been largely extended and is now used 
by other agencies of the Government, in- 
| ¢ luding the Civil Service Commission. The 
stigma which once attached to the taking 
of fingerprints has therefore been removed 
through its extensive use in other than 
criminal cases, and the practice of finger- 
printing should be extended to applicants 
for citizenship. 


finger- 
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Tax Reduction Regulation on Liquor Permits Reentry Claims | 
Ts Advocated on | Is Declared Invalid by Court Of Aliens Areu ed 


| BANKS—Regulation—Insolvency—Validity of statutes authorizing Commissioner to 


‘Provision for Use in 


Realty in lowa 


Shift of Burden by Levy on 
Net Incomes Is Advised) 
By Member of Board of! 

District Court, S. D. Illinois. 


Assessment and Review | No. E-1541. 

eos to jee bs order *. = oui 
; ervisor of Permits, Bureau of Industria 
By Louis H. Cook Ncohol, 


Member, State Board of Assessment and |L, E. Stone for appellant; 
Review, State of Iowa 


The necessity of revision of the taxation | 
system of Iowa is becoming increasingly 
evident with the passage of every year. 
It is not now too early for the taxpayers | 
ot the State to turn their attention to} 
the program to be advocated at the next 
session of the Legislature. | 

The session of 1931, after a prolonged 
agitation, came to a close without enact-| 
ing anything materially altering the ex- 
isting plan of raising revenues. It has) t 
been assumed by some that the failure | lons of wine annually, and the use thereof 
of this session to enact into a law an in-|4s flavoring matter and a preservative in 
come tax or other measures, having as|the manufacture of fruit cakes and other 
their purpose, a reduction in the present | food products. Plaintiff claims the right 
existing tax upon real property, would end j to suc permit under the National Prohibi- 
the agitation for some time to come. This|tion Act, Title II, section 4 (e) and Regu- 
is not the case—the facts are that it will| lations 2, relating to permits, promulgated 
be even more imperatively necessary in by the Commissioner of Industrial Alcohol 
1933, to take steps which will shift some and approved by the Secretary of the 
of the burden o ee ein oe con by li24, pp. 92.) 

al property; and this wi e true re- pel deh . 
pardices Of Say measures of public econ- | b A review of the evidence considered 
omy which may be adopted. |by the ag bird of Permits upon 

It is not possible to continue indefinitely, | a. see heaton which | was re- 
a taxation policy under which it takes|fused, discloses that it was the purpose 

the average at least 20 per cent of of plaintiff to use the alcoholic liquors 
the gross income which can be earned sought to be withdrawn in the manufac- 


upon farm, residence or ordinary classes | Oakes: food stuffs, particularly fruit 
of business property to pay the taxes. e| , vl € : 
State Beard nas had Foonsion to inves-| Used in the making of the cakes; natur 
tigate assessments of all classes of prop- 
erty = ay age Di igp igre gua: was then the purpose to saturate a cloth 
owed sseditione the tax on farm lands | = ee a oa — 
is equivalent, in by far the majority of | seq eS ee ee Meena 
the cases, to approximately one-fourth of 
the amount for which farm land may be 
rented. On homes and commercial prop-| 
erty in most cities the annual tax is not 
far from this same amount. Such tax-| The plaintiff was about to put on a widely 
ation is approsching confiscation and has/ advertised campaign for the sale of fruit 
& arec cake throughou e Un ates a 
downward trend of valuations and upon | had all pleas made and was ready to begin 
the difficulty in obtaining loans upon real | work. 


estate. Evidence Offered 


Earning Power And Taxation : 
In Case Reviewed , 


I was once of the opinion that by an 
equalization of assessments, the listing of There was no evidence offered in oppo- 
sition to plaintiff's showing beyond a 


property inadequately assessed and a strict 
searching cross examination of one of 


enforcement of the tax upon money and 
| plaintiff's witnesses, by which it was pro- 








- SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Purity BREAD COMPANY 


Vv. 
YELLOWLEY ET AL. 





Lemon, District = Attorney, and Marks 


for appellee. 


Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 21, 1931 


FITzHENRY, District Judge—This is a 
petition to review an order entered by the 
| Supervisor of Permits, Bureau ef Indus- 
trial Alcohol, denying to the Purity Bread 
Company a permit to authorize the with- 
drawal of 20 gallons of whiskey, 300 gal- 
lons of other distilled spirits, and 30 gal- 





content of the liquor would disappear; it 


alcohol and. compel it to penetrate the 


had been lost in the process of baking. 


credit that it might be possible to avoid 
sweeping changes in our tax system. Ac- 
tual experience, however, convinces me 
that this will not be the case. Even under 
an almost perfect assessment system, the 
burden upon real property would be ex- 
cessive. 

I believe that our taxation system should | 
be fundamentally based upon the earn- 
ing power of the property or of the indi- 
vidual. The Iowa law provides that the| 
earning power of property, past, present | 
and prospective shall be considered in 
the assessment. We 4 oer only 

‘icati bee, ’ 
ge BA of - = at certain times and places, which, if an- 
come tax should be adopted not only|SWered in the affirmative, would tend to 
through a direct tax upon incomes, which | sustain the innuendo of the cross exam- 
can be depended upon for only a minor | ‘2er. ; ; _ 

“ . }all these searching and suggestive ques- 
-~— —— but in the valuation | tions, answered in the negative. So that 
Desire to Own Property we feel that upon the facts, plaintiff would 


There has developed in Iowa, since the| have been entitled to the permit if the 
last legislative session, an active campaign _ eS him as 
for a general sales tax under the name ereto. 
of a gross income tax. It will be found) 


that plaintiff had at one time had a per- 
mit, did not use any liquor and surren- 
{dered it because it had discovered that 
| the use of distilled spirits in the baking 
business was unnecessary; that, later, 
through the suggestion of a salesman for 
a liquor house, it was induced to make 
the present application for a permit for 
the spirits, and he said it would be easy 
enough to get rid of the spirits when they 
were once withdrawn. The witness was 
asked if he had not said certain things 





vides in part: 


No person shall manufacture, sell, barter, 
transport, import, export, deliver, furnish, 
or possess any intoxicating liquor except as 
authorized in this chapter, and all the pro- 
visions of this chapter shall be liberally 
construed to the end that the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors as a beverage may be pre- 
vented. * * * 

Section 4 of the same act (U. S. C. A., 
Title 27, chapter 13) provides: 

The articles included in this section shall 
not, after having been manufactured and 
prepared for the market, be subject to the 
provisions of this chapter if they corre- 
spond with the following descriptions and 
limitations, namely: * * * 

(e) Flavoring extracts and syrups that 
are unfit for use as a beverage, or other 
intoxicating beverage purposes, * * * 

A person who manufactures any of the 
articles mentioned in this section may pur- 
chase and possess liquor for that purpose, 
but he shall secure permits to manufacture 
such articles and to purchase such liquor, 
give the bonds, keep the records, and make 
the reports specified in this chapter and as 
directed by the Commissioner. No such 
manufacturer shall sell, use or dispose of 
any liquor otherwtse than as an ingredient 
of the articles authorized to be manufac- 
tured therefrom. 


Provision Quoted 


From Regulations 
The regulations promulgated By the 


Objections, but, nothwithstanding these 
objections, this method of raising rev- 
enue would be highly preferable to our 
present one. A sales tax upon all busi- 
ness transactions could be made to net 
a very large amount of revenue, but it 
would require a very elaborate system of 
administration. It has the fundamental 
defect of not taking into consideration 
ability to pay which, I believe, ought to 
be one of the factors in the levying of 
any tax. It will also be impossible to 
levy a flat rate of tax upon all classes of 
business or income. It is probable also 
that some of the supporters of this method 
of taxation are actuated by a desire to} 
avoid a net income tax. However this may | 
be, I believe that the taxpayers of the| 
State will benefit from this agitation and 
from it we are likely to see the adoption | 
of the sales tax principle in a greatly ex-| 
tended form. 

The burden of the present porperty tax 
is felt not only by the farms but by the 
home owner and by every citizen, the na- 
ture of whose business requires a heavy 
investment in physical property. We are 
reaching a point in TIowa, if we 
have not already reached it, when the 
ownership of physical property is becom- 
ing undesirable. There is more menace to} 
stable government in any situation which 
takes away the desire’ to own homes and 
eee property from our citizens, than 
n almost anything else that can be sug- 
gested. The people of Iowa have always 
loved the land—if our taxation system 
and other factors destroy this love of land 
ownership we are striking at the very 
foundation of our Government. 

Net Income Tax Advocated 

The situation in Iowa is not different 
from that throughout the United States. 
There is not going to be any decrease in 
the demand for changes in our tax sys-| 
tem. That demand arises from the fact 
that the effects of excessive property tax- 
ation are becoming too evident. We must | 
face the fact that we can not indefinitely | 
continue our existing policy of raising at 
least 80 per cent of our public revenues 
from a tax upon visible property. It may 
be possible to increase the assessment of 
moneys and credits approximately 100 per 
cent—to do this would require a very 
intensive, inquisitorial administration of | 
our present laws. The amount of revenue | 
so raised would be approximately $4,000,- 
000 a year in addition to that now being 
realized. This amount is not sufficient to 
establish an argument that the taxing of | 
moneys and credits can relieve real es- 
tate of much of its burden. It may be 
possible also, through drastic economy to 
reduce public expenditures as much as 25} 
per cent. This, however, would not change | 
the fact that real property is taxed to} 
the point of confiscation. 

Personally, I believe that the principles 
of a net income tax applied generally both 
through income tax upon the individual 
and businesses and through the assess- 
ment of real property on the basis of its 
earning power, affords the best prospect 
of a just taxation system. I will have no! 
quarrel with those who sincerely advocate | 

a general sales tax for in any event such | 


tain this provision: = 
Section 1124. Basic permit required. Wines 


gin may be obtained and used in the manu- 
facture of food products, not to be con- 
sumed on or in connection with the prem- 
‘ses where manufactured under basic permit 
(Form 1405), duly issued as provided in 
Article II. 


“engaged in the business of the 


of market and sale.” 


must be shown in the application. 

Section 1127 provides: 

A person holding a permit to use liquor 
in the manufacture of food products may 
procure liquor for such purpose upon filing 
application with the Supervisor and obtain- 
ing permit to purchase, Form 1410 A. 


If sections 1124, 1125, 


Section 4 of the 


of “manufactured food 
only specification in the 
might even be construed as 
food products would 
which refers to 


products.” Th 


related t 
be paragraph (e 


or for intoxicating purposes.” 
| Authority for Permits 


In Prohibition Act 


The sections of the national prohibitio’ 
act covering the specific things for whic 
permits may issue are sections 4, 6, 7 an 


III, pertaining respectively to productio 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 11, 19 


| Held Contrary to Prohibition Act 


Frank K.! 


ALEXANDER, Assistant District Attorney, | 


Treasury, effective April 1, 1931 (section, 


that certain liquors were to be| 


‘ally, in the course of baking, the alcoholic | 


sealed in oiled paper or other covering | 
|which would prevent evaporation of the} 


cakes, thereby restoring the flavor which | 


posed to show by respondent’s. examiner | 


However, the witness, in answer to| 


eing entitled | 


Section 3, Title II of the Prohibition | 
that a tax of this character has many|Act (U.S. C. A. Title 27, section 12) pro-| 


Manufacture of Foods 


In Supreme Court 


i'Two Seek  Readmittance 
Without Visa After Ab-| 
sence of Five Years,| 
Claiming a Home Here 


|is not excepted from the prohibition con- 
{tained in the act. It is not contended 
|that it was the purpose of the applicant 
| to engage in the business of manufacturing 
| flavoring extracts. 


If intoxicating liquor were permitted to 
be withdrawn for use as a flavoring ex- 
tract, it would defeat the purpose of the 
Act and restore a concoction of non- 
alcoholic liquors and beverages with a 
slight addition of intoxicating liquor 
which was formerly very popular, before 
{the adoption of the Eighteenth Amend- 
;}ment and the National Prohibition Act. 


| It is urged that because of the pro- 
mulgation of section 1124 of Regulations 
2, the Government is in a position where 
it can not deny the right of petitioner to 
the permit. If sections 1124, 1125, 1126 
|and 1127 are valid regulations there would 
be great merit to plaintiff's contention. 
| There can be no question but: that Con- 
|gress when it enacted the National Pro- 
hibition Act had _ still has full power 
j}and authority to ake an exception of 
|the use of intoxicating liquors in the 
|manufacture of “food products,” if it was | 
its purpose to do so: For reasons satis- 
| factory to itself, it did not do so, but, on 
the contrary, excluded the manufacture of 
food products with other uses of intoxi- 
cating liquor from the exempted class and 
brought such activities clearly within the 





The claim of two aliens who were law- | 
fully admitted to the United States :n| 
1909, established their residence in the} 
City of New York which they have not| 


| 1923 for a visit abroad, that they were| 
entitled to be readmitted to the United, 
States in 1930, upon their return, without | 
presenting a visa or a return permit, was 
presented to the Supmeme Court of the 
United States on Dec. 9 
The court heard arguments upon this 
issue in the case of Polymeris v. Trudell, 
No. 162. When the two aliens, mother and 
daughter, left the United States in 1923, 
they intended to remain but six months 
on a visit to Greece. But because of un- 
foreseen circumstances, the court was told, | 
they were delayed in their return until 
1930. When they presented themselves for | 
admission to return to their home in New | 
York, entry was denied because they were | 
not in possession of a nonquota visa or a} 
return permit. 
Domicile in Courttry Cited 
In a argument on —. of _ aliens, 
Tits a | Harold Van Riper pointed out that coun- 
prohibition of the statute. These Regula- | <9] for the Government admit that the} 


tions presume to create an exemption not | : 3 a3 : ; ; 
= ; ~~ | aliens are domiciled in the United States. 
authorized by the law and are therefore} tre ajso declared that at the time they | 


vou. left this country EP geet permits were Ee 
iE i requifed and could not be had, an nat | 
Effect of Conflict they were refused visas by the American | 
Consul at Athens. 

The case was said to involve the inter- 
pretation, particularly, of section ¥8 of the 
Immigration Act of 1924. It provides as 
tollows: 

“(a) No immigrant shall be admitted to 
the United States unless he (1) has an 
unexpired immigration visa or was born 
subsequent to the issuance of the immi- 
gration visa of the accompanying parent, 
(2) is of the nationality specified in the 
immigration visa, (3) is a nonquota immi- 
grant if specified in the immigration visa 
as such, and (4) is otherwise admissible | 


\In Prohibition Rulings 


It is unnecessary to cite any authorities 
tc sustain the proposition that any ad- 
minstrative regulations which extend or 
limit the clear purpose of the statute are 
void: and of no effect. At the most the} 
promulgation of Regulations 2 amounts to 
no more than an administrative ruling 
to aid officers in the enforcement of the} 
law. Administrative rulings and regula- 
tions can not add to nor limit the clearly 
expressed provisions of an act of Congress. 


| Occasionally situations are found where 
| the language of a statute itself is uncer-| ynder the immigration laws. | 
tain or ambiguous. In such cases admin-| “(b) In such classes of cases and under 
listrative rulings and regulations are given | sych conditions as may be by regulations 
great weight,. but in the present case there | prescribed, immigrants who have been 
is no uncertainty or ambiguity. ‘legally admitted to the United States and 
A long list of persons and corporations! who depart therefrom temporarily may 
to whom permits have heretofore been|be admitted to the United States with- 
granted to withdraw liquor for use in the| out being required to obtain an immigra- 
manufacture of food products has been) tion visa.” ; 
| submitted to the court. So far as shown Declares Pair Exempt 
in the record in this case the plaintiff | Mr. Van Riper explained that the Sec- | 
here, Purity Bread Company, is entitled| retary of Labor, under the second pro-) 
to a permit to the same extent as the} vision of the section, has provided that | 
other manufacturers of food products.!| aliens legally admitted to the United 
| However, it is not surprising that the ad-| States may be readmitted upon return 
|ministrative officers of the Department| from a temporary visit abroad upon the 
in passing upon applications for permits| presentation of a return permit, given at 
{felt justified in following the regulations! the time the alien leaves, and without 
{promulgated by the Commissioner of In-| presenting an immigration visa. When} 
|dustrial Alcohol, but the mere fact that/ the aliens left the country, however, he 
the inferior officers of the Commissioner | said, this provision was not in effect and 
of Industrial Alcohol may have felt that|no return permits were available. 
their duty required them to follow the 
regulations promulgated by the Commis-| the class of those legally admitted to the 
sioner, is insufficient to validate an in-| United States and returning from a visit 
valid regulation. It is not the purpose! abroad, and therefore were exempted from 
of this court, however, to review the pro-| obtaning a visa. 
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« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


determine whether banks should be taken over and liquidated— 
Minnesota statutes empowering the Commissioner of Banks to determine, without 


| notice to stockholders, whether a bank should be taken over and liquidated, does 


not provide for the taking of the property of stockholders without due process of 
law in violation of the State and Federal Constitutions, since the right to apply 
within 10 days after the bank has been closed for an injunction against further 
proceedings by the Commissioner, and to a hearing with the right to present evi- 
dence, as to whether the Commissioner was justified in closing the bank, expressly 
given to the “bank” by a provision of the statutes, is available to an aggrieved 
stockholder, acting on behalf of all the other stockholders, on the failure or refusal 
of the officers of the bank to act, the word “bank” being broad enough to ernbrace 
stockholders under such circumstances. 

American State Bank, Minneapolis v. Jones; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28666, Nov. 20, 
1931. 





relinquished, -but who left the country in|} BANKS—Regulation—Insolvency—Validity of statutes authorizing Commissioner to 


determine whether banks should be taken over and liquidated—Vesting executive 
officers with judicial powers— 

Minnesota statutes authorizing the Commissioner of Banks to take over and 
liquidate State banks which are insolvent or unsafe, or which have violated their 
charters or the State laws governing banks, and to ascertain, in the first instance, 
whether a bank is insolvent or unsafe or has violated its charter or the State laws 
governing banks, is not unconstitutional on the ground that it confers on the Com- 
missioner judicial power, in so far as it empowers him to make such a determination, 
since the duties performed by the Commissioner in ascertaining whether a bank 
should be taken over and liquidated are administrative rather than judicial. 

American State Bank, Minneapolis v. Jones; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28666, Nov. 20, 
1931, 

DENTISTS—Liability to patient—Breaking of novocaine needle—Res ipsa loquitur 
doctrine— 

A dentist was not liable for injuries sustained by a patient when a novocaine 
needle, of an approved type in general use by dentists, which he had inserted in the 
patient’s gum preparatory to extracting a tooth, broke leaving the point of the 
needle in the gum, in the absence of a showing that the dentist had been negligent 
in the insertion of the needle or that the needle was defective, since the doctrine 
of res ipsa loquitur was not applicable. 

Smith v. McClung; N.C. Sup. Ct., No. 364, Nov. 18, 1931. 





PERJURY—Verification of answer—Misunderstanding as to denial contained in 
answer as defense— 

A defendant in an action on a note, who verified, on the advise of his attorney, 
the answer which had been prepared by the attorney and which denied that the 
defendant had executed the note, was not guilty of “wilfully and corruptly” com- 
mitting perjury; he took the oath with the understanding that the answer merely 
denied that he had signed the note as principal. 

North Carolina v. Dowd; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 425, Nov. 25, 1931. 





PROHIBITION—Forfeitures—Automobile for transportation of liquor—Claim of 
taxicab corporation as innocent owner of cab used by employe for delivery of 
liquor—Sufficiency of proof of innocence— 

In a proceeding by the Federal Government under the National Prohibition Act 
for the forfeiture of one of the cabs of a taxicab corporation, because of its use 
by the corporation’s employe in transporting liquor, in which there was evidence 
on the part of the Government that liquor was delivered in the taxicab pursuant 
to an order given over the telephone after connection with the corporation’s office, 
the corporation’s evidence that it had operated taxicabs over a long period of time 
without similar trouble, that the driver of the cab who used it for the delivery of 
the liquor had been in its employe for a year, had been directed to obey the law 
and to the corporation’s knowledge had never before used the cab for the transporta- 
tion of liquor, that the driver himself had taken the telephone call and that it was 
comparatively easy to obgain liquor in the community, was sufficient to sustain the 
corporation’s claim that it was an innocent owner of the taxicab entitled thereto 
as against the Government. 

United States v. Raymond; D.C., E. D. N. Y., Nov. 13, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


PROHIBITION—Permits—Regulations of Commissioner of Industrial Alcohol— 
Validity—Permit for use of liquor in manufacture of food products—Estoppel to 





The aliens, he contended, were within) deny validity— 


Sections 1624, 1625, 1626 and 1627 of Regulation 2 promulgated by the Commis- 
sioner of Industrial Alcohol, authorizing the issuance, to persons “engaged in the 
business of manufacturing food products for the purpose of market and sale,” of 


A regulation requiring! permits for the withdrawal of wines and distilled spirits for use “in the manufacture 


ceedings now with reference to any other| that they present fn lieu thereof a re-| of food products,” is void because not authorized by the National Prohibition Act, 


permit that may have been granted by| turn permit, which they could not have 
the Supervisor of Permits. ‘The case be- | obtained, defeated the statute, he declared. | 
|fore us is the only one with which we! The return permits, he urged, were in-| 
are now concerned. | tended merely as proof of the status of 

In this case, if the law authorized the|the aliens. They do not constitute ex-| 
granting of a permit for the withdrawal|clusive proof, he argued, but the alien 
| of intoxicating liquor for use in the man-|can prove his status by other evidence, 
|ufacture of food products, we have held | 


|that the plaintiff would be entitled to a| to return to his home. “Congress did not 


|permit upon the showing made. How- 
| ever, the law does not authorize the grant- 
|ing of permits for that purpose. In the 
light of this fact we must hold that the 
refusal of the Supervisor of Permits to 
| grant the permit applied for by the plain- 
| tiff in this instance was not arbitrary 


jana capricious for the reason that he did 


intend,” he asserted, “to keep out of this 
country people. who have domiciles here.” 
Claims Entry Denial Proper 
Claude R. Branch, special assistant to 
the Attorney General, arguing for the ex- 
| clusion of the aliens, explained that under | 
the statute, every alien coming to this 


Commissioner of Industrial Alcohol con- 


and distilled spirits other than whiskey and | 


Section 1125 limits the persons to whom | til 1930 when the weight tax added $21,- | 
such permits may be granted to those | 247,760 to the State’s revenue. 
manu- 
facture of food products for the purpose | revenues are used either by the State or 


Section 1126 sets out the facts which | construction and maintenance. 


\ 1126 and 1127 of 
Regulation 2, are valid, then ther@ would 
be no question but that the plaintiff here 
has brought himself within the provisions. 
; National Prohibition 
Act contains no description of limitation 


section which 


“flavoring extracts and | 
syrups that are unfit for use as a beverage, | 


37 of Title II and 2, 3 and 10 of Title 


lations of the Secretary of Labor except | 
this requirement in the case of classes of | 
aliens returning from a temporary visii | 
abroad. The regulations do not cover the 
petitioners, he said, and therefore denial 
of entry was proper under the statute. 
e 


a have the legal power to do so. 


The petition will be dismissed for want | 
of equity. 








Revenue From A “ig 
T I a . ‘ight ' ms statute itself excludes them,” 
ax ncreases . ‘ stated. 
reases In - angen | ae retunal of a visa My m Anparionn | 
2 : |consul was also supported by Mr. Branch. | 
__ LANSING, MicH., Dec. 10./The fact that the aliens had been abroad 
The automobile weight tax which pro-/ for five years before they finally pre- 
duced about $1,700,000 in 1916, has yielded | sented themselves for visas, he said, was 
jin excess of $20,000,000 so far this year,|/an adequate ground for the refusal. He 
| according to the records of the Michigan! did not urge this contention, however, in 
| Department of State. 3 face of the findings of the lower courts 
| The first State tax upon automobiles| that. the aliens had not relinquished their | 
was levied in July, 1905, the record shows.|domicile in the United States. In re-| 
For the last six months of that year the| sponse to questions of the court, he also | 
tax produced $6,566. In 1906, this fell off| asserted that no judicial review could 
to $4,088. From then on, the State’s|be had of the consul’s action. 
revenue from automobiles increased stead- Finally, Mr. Branch contended that it 
| ily until 1911 when it passed the $100,000; was within the power of Congress to ex- 
| mark for the first time. In 1915 the State | clude immigrants lawfully admitted to the 
|received $451,046. It was in that year| United States who are returning from a 
| that the legislature changed the law, mak- temporary visit abroad, unless they pre- 
ing the tax proportional to weight. }sent visas. 
This new law became effective in 1916} 
when the weight tax produced $1,699,650. 
|Since then the automobile weight taxes 
have increased constantly. In 1920, the 
State received $5,482,853; in 1924 the tax 
produced $11,261,282 rising each year un- 


Validity of South Carolina 
Gas Storage Tax Is Argued | 


The validity of the South Carolina gaso- 
jline storage tax was argued before the 
Supreme Court of the United States on} 
Dec. 10. The cases are entitled Gregg | 
road | Dyeing Co. v. Query, No. 170, and City of 
| Greenville v. Query, No. 245. The State | 
Supreme Court held the law to be con- 
| stitutional. After hearing taxpayer's 
counsel, who urged that the decision be 
| reversed, the court declined to hear coun- 
| sel for the State. 
| The case entitled Yale Oil Corporation 
v. Montana, No. 159, was argued before the 
Patents and Trade Marks | Supreme Court oi the United States on 
| Dec. 9. The Montana gasoline tax was in- 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS 1 eeoend from 2 to 3 cents per gallon, ef- 
John T. Stanle :. ah ° | fective Jan. 1, 1927, and the State Supreme 
Soap Co.; Cue ho seine, Golden Bagie | rnc held =e a ay od — _ a 
ek Sins a Ra ne 2 cents tax on fuel delivere o its 
7 eee and similarity— | service stations in 1926, must pay an addi- 
Although neither party originated use| ional tax of 1 cent per gallon on such 


Under the Michigan law, all weight tax 





| county highway departments for 





Rulings on Applications 
als a 





e 


oO 
) 





|/country must have visas, unless the regur | hese 





of Eagle, picture of eagle with win «| fuel sold by the stations in 1927. After 
spread and Spanish words “Real Azul”| hearing taxpayer's counsel, who argued 
held deceptively similar to picture of|that the decision be mversed, the court 
feagle with wings spread and Spanish | declined to hear counsel for the State. 
words “Jabon El Aguila Azul,” both used | reerenrenTes eee 
on soap of blue color sold to illiterate cus- | 
tomers, especially since Porto Rico court | 
n! has enjoined infringing use of mark. 
h | Trade marten ositions. 
d| In opposition likelihood of confusion is | 
| Primary question, and prior similar regis- | 
|trations are not to be considered. | __ Present: 





Journal of the Court of 


Dec. 10, 1931 


n Presiding Judge, William J. 





a . and use in manufacture, treatment” of : : : |Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
—" Pe tt ee our present | alcoholics, sale on prescription and pro- be Se and’ similarity—| Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
an Sasa, presarts tan ee |e. of cereal beverages and de-| Newcomer should select trade mark so|!¢tt and Irvine L. Lenroot. 
only thing upon which I have no doubts alcoholized wine, under Title II provi-|far different from prior trade marks ap-| x Customs 
y g up ane © doudts | sions, and the producti ; istri haan | caoauaeel : pe ee S @P-| No. 3467. General Dyestuff Corporation v. 
h ; absolutely lant ’ I uction and distribution | propriated to same goods as to avoid) 1 
whatsoever is that it is absolutely neces-|4¢ industrial alcohol under Title IIT sec-| likeli f confusi P 01d | United States. Reappraisement of fast red 
sary for early and drastic action to reduee | tions aaa ar aidan sec- | likelihood of confusion. salt. Royalty. Argued by Mr. Samuel M. 


taxes upon real property in the State of | 
Iowa. 





facture of food products. 


Minnesota Gasoline Tax ‘taining to 
defined by 


Upon Shipments of Naphtha vine 


intoxicating 


liquor, which 
the act to 


include whisk 


include the manu- 


| Section 3 of the national prohibition act | 
|expressly prohibits every transaction per- 


nd spiritous liquors, “except as spe- | 


Richardson, for appellant, and by Mr. Philip 
Stein, for appellee. 

No. 3465. United States vy 
Co, Reappraisement of s*atuary. Duress en- 
tries. Argued by Mr. Charles D. Lawrence, 
Assistant Attorney General, for appellant, and 
by Mr. James W. Bevans, for appellee. 


Ex parte Radio Corporation of America; 
Serial No. 305087. 

‘| Trade marks—Marks and names subject 

S| to ownership—Descriptive, 

Y,| “Centralized Radio” held descriptive of | 





a : ye 248 7 = 
n hiq centralized radio transmitting and re-| No. 3464. United States v, Marshall Field 
c fically authorized in the act. | ceiving systems and of parts and devices & Co. Glass powder boxes. Argued by Mr. 
Sr. Paut, MINN., Dec, 10,| It has been contended, very earnestly, | used in radio gystems Ralph Folks, for appellant, and submitted 
The Minnesota gasoline tax should be/0" behalf of petitioner, that it was its) / ye | Ono 3479 or needs V. Bright & 
0 é i § rpose ‘ ; : oo : “si | rece 0. 3479. nite States v. P. . righ 
collected on “in-shipments” of naphtha, |PUTPOSe to use the liquor which it ex-| Er parte The Curtiss Candy Company; | Co. Remission of additional duties. Argued 


even though it is intended to be used for! 
dry cleaning purposes. The Minnesota 
Attorney Geriéral’s Office has so advised 
the Chief Oil Inspector of that State. | 


pected to procure by reason of the permit | 
applied for as a flavoring for its fruit | 
cake. and other food products. That use 


Serial No. 310859. 
Trade marks—Identity 
| Symbols. 
“| “Real” 


by Mr. Ralph Folks, for appellant, and sub- 
mitted on record by appellee. 


and = similarity— 





over “Mint” 


on rectangular 


‘Customs and Patent Appeals | 


The Friedlaender 


notwithstanding section 4(e) containing an exemption as to “flavoring extracts,” 
since such exemption is available only to a “person who manufactures” such flavor- 
ing extracts; the Government was not estopped to deny a manufacturer of food 
products a permit under such regulation by reason of its promulgation of the regu- 
lation or by reason of the issuance of other similar permits thereunder, since the 
regulation is merely an administrative ruling to aid officers in the enforcement of 


when he presents himself for readmission| the law and because not authorized by the law is absolutely void—Purity Bread 


Company v. Yellowley et al. (D.C., S. D. Ill.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2312, Dec. 11, 1931. 


« NOTICES OF PATENT SUITS » 


Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
Sec. 4921, R.S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922 


1066468, L. W. Chubb, Process and appa- filed Nov. 
ratus for electric welding, 1196744, same, 
Weided metals, C. C. A., 6th Cir., Doc. 5710, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. v. C. H. 
Quackenbush. Claims 5, 6, 8, 12 and 16 of 
1066468 held valid and infringed; claims 1 
and 2 of 1196744 held invalid Nov. 10, 1931. 

1125476, G. Claude, System of illuminating 
by luminescent tubes, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los | 
Angeles), Doc. Q-49-H, Claude Neon Electri- 
cal Products, Inc., v. L. E. Greenwald (Truad 
Co.). Patent held valid and infringed Oct. | 
3, 1931. 

1173079, E. F. Alaxanderson, Selective tun- 
ing system, 1195632, W. C. White, Circuit 
connections of electron discharge apparatus, 
1251377, A. W. Hull, Method of and means 
for obtaining constant direct current poten- 
tials, 1282439, I. Langmuir, System for ampli- 
fying variable currents, 1297188, same, Sys- 
tem for amplifying variable currents, filed 
Jan. 15, 1931, D. C., N. D. Ill., E. Div., Doc. 
10282, Radio Corp. of America et al. V. 
Ozarka, Inc, 

1181370, A. C. Brown, Adjustable faucet at- 
tachment, C. C. A., 6th Cir., Doc. 5750, A. C. 
Brown v. Enterprise Brass Works. Patent 
held invalid Nov. 13, 1931. 

1195632. (See 1173079.) 

1196744. (See 1066468.) 

1212840, F. J. Straub, Building block and 
method of making, filed Jan. 13, 1931, D. C., 
N. D. Ml., E. Div., Doc. 10275, Crozier-Straub, 
Inc., v. E. D. Otto. ; 

1238825, L. S. Ross, Means for preventing 


12, 1931, D. C., 8. D. N. Y¥., Doc 
Mfg. Co. 

1495072, 1502029. (See Re. 15486.) 
tector, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc 
E Q-40-H, W. I. Bettis et al. v. 
Turney Corp. et al. 
infringed June 23, 1931. 

1589017. (See 1260875.) 

1591560, R. Prater, Grinder, filed Nov. 12 
1931, D. C. Wis. (Milwaukee), Doc. 3413 
Prater Pulverizer Co. v. T. W. Meiklejohn Co 


Cir., Doc. 4656-7-8, U. S. v. 
denser Corp. 


decorative wall covering, C. C. 
Doc. 
schaft v. Morgan Lithograph Co. 
firmed (notice Nov. 9, 1931). 
1626404, 1650844, 1669047. (See Re. 15486.) 
1629715, F. Lenhardt, Resilient wheel, 
C., 8S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E S-82-M 
A. Williamson v. I. M. Pinjuv. 
and 9 held infringed Nov 


A., 2d Cir. 


6, 1931. 


Doc. 
Watervliet Paper Co. 


D. Mich., S. Div., 
Corp. v. 
making, filed Nov. 6, 


and method of 1931 
,< 


boiler explosions, leakage, etc., 1388383, C. H. Jones Co. v. Trussell Mfg. Co. 
Smith, Temperature controlled safety relief 
valve for hot water boilers, 1401002, same, 
Safety relief-valve for hot water systems, C. 
C. A., 6th Cir., Doc. 5671, The Sands Mfg. 
Co. v. C. Smith. Claims 1 and 2 of 1238825 
held invalid; claims 1, 4, 5, 6, and 7 
1388383 held invalid; claim 2 of 1401002 held 
invalid Nov. 6, 1931. v. 

1251377. (See 1173079.) 16, 

1254368, Sherman & Euchenhofer, Mani- 
folding attachment for typewriters, 1425907, 
1454822, J. Q. Sherman, Manifolding type- 
writer, 1454821, Sherman & Metzner, Flat bed 
multiple copy machine, 1745648, same, 
Gravity manifold aligning device, filed Oct. 
13, 1931, D. C., E. D. Mich., S. Div.. Doc. 5018, 
The Stand@rd Register Co. v. Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co. et al. 

1260875, 1260989, G. W. Cravens, Electric 
are welding or brazing, 1589017, J. C. Lincoln, 
Method and means for electric arc welding. 
filed Nov. 12, 1931, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. 
E 63/138, The Lincoln Electric Co. v. A. O. 
Smith Corp. 


making same, D. C., S. D. 
47/128. Sadinoff & Wendroff, 
Mfg. Co., Inc. 
1931). 


N. ¥.. Dac. 
Ine., v. 
Dismissed (notice Nov. 


D. 
National 
1931. 


Gypsum Co. 


sard Co. v. 

Bandeaux). 

tinuance (notice Nov. 11, 1931). 
1696008. (See 1638563.) 


10, 1931). 
J., Doc. E 4057, B. W. 
Matic Mfg. Co., Inc. 
1745648. (See 1254368.) 


Macy v. 


1260989. (See 1260875.) Feb. 10, 1931, D. C., N. D. Ill., E. Div., 
1282439, 1297188. (See 1173079.) 10316, Monarch Tool & Machinery Co. v. | 
1301561, M. Hirschthal, Method and appa- | Ero Mfg. Co. 

ratus for providing concrete structure, D. C., | 1772070. (See 1775178.) 

S. D. N. Y¥., Doc, E 59/379, Myer Hirschthal 1775178, P. Von Frantzius, Pistol, 1772070, | 


et al. v. Booth & Flinn Co. Dismissed (no- 
tice Nov. 11, 1931). 

1321150, H. C. Root, Controlling valve for 
vacuum operated power means, filed Nov. 9, 
1931, D. C.. E. D. Mich., 8. Div., Doc. 5064, 
Brage-Kliesrath Corp. v. Velvet Power 


Brake Co. 
1383249, 1427939, C. W. Utzman, Plaster 
board, 1395031, C. R. Birdsey, Plaster board, 


Frantzius v. W. S. Darley. 


1931, D. C., N. D. M., E. Div., Doc 
The Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. v. 


Corp. et al. 


D. C., W. D. N. Y., Doc. 1037-F, U. 8. Gyp- 9, 1931. D. C.. 8S. D. N. Y.. Doc. E 63/93, J. 
sum Co. v. National Gypsum Co. Dismissed Goldstein et al. (G. & G. Size Divider Co.) 
Nov. 10, 1931 v. Royco Specialties Corp. et al. 
1388383. (See 1238825.) 1791268, Foresman & Mosshart, Tuyere con 
1389413. (See Re. 15486.) struction, D. C., S. D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc. E 


1391936, S. Bosky, Brassiere, D. C., S. D. 


N. ¥., Doc. E 47/209, S. Bosky v. Enid Mfg. | E. H. Bardes Range & Foundry Co. 


Co., Inc. Dismissed (notice Nov. 6, 1931). decree holding patent valid and infringed | 
1395031. (See 1383249.) Nov. 9, 1931. 
1401002. (See 1238825.) 1812173, C. M. Sackman, Noninterference- 


1406562, T. J. Hruby, Traction wheel lug. signal transmitter, filed Nov. 6, 1931, D. C 








. . ederal overnment 
E 93/136, Parfumerie Rigaud, Inc., v. Scovill oe 2 


1573031, Bettis & Perry, Well casing pro- 
The Long 
Patent held valid and 


1623564, PF. Theurich, Advertising panel or 


D. 


Claims 1, 2 |0f New York, 

1638565. Carruth & Ludwig, Apparatus and 
method for packaging paper, 1696008, W. C. 
Ludwig. same, filed Nov. 10, 1931, D. C., W. 
E 2482, The Mead 


1657474, T. P. Hyland, Loose leaf binder 
N. Y., Doc. E 63/56, Wilson- | Virgil 


1664980, A. Holtz, Trimming and method of 
E | 
Astor 
16, 


of 1665168, E. L. Gustafson, Wall board, D. C., | °"y 
Ww. N. Y., Doc. 1305-G, U. S. Gypsum Co. 0. 
Dismissed Nov 


s seeriee. B- %. Renneds, Bust-nesice, B.S. Kilsdonk for Vanbiervliet. 
E. S. Caldor (Packaine French ! 
Consent and order of discon- 


1707013, J. A. Hoegger. Wall cabinet, D. C. 
S. D. N. Y., Doc. 51/79, J. A. Hoegger v. One 
East End Ave. Corp. Dismissed (notice Nov 


1718866, B. W. Macy, Liquid heater, D. C. 
N Electro- 
Dismissed May 26, 1931. 


1755684, W. F. Clark, Grease pump, filed | 
Doc. | 


W. S. Darley, Gas gum, filed Sept. 24, 1930, 
D. C., N. D. Ml., E. Div., Doc. 10037, P. Von 


1785539, F. B. Allen, Method and means for 
storing and removing refuse, filed Feb. 14, 
10318, | 
Hydro-Ash 


1790157, E. Kovary, Size divider, filed Nov 


780. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. v. The 
Consent 
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Validity of Tax 
On Nonresident’s 


Stock Is Argued 


‘Contentions of Counsel in 
Maine Inheritance Tax 
Case Are Heard Before 
The Supreme Court 





The right of the State of Maine to in- 
| clude the shares of stock of a Maine cor- 
poration in computing its inheritance tax 
upon a nonresident estate was argued be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
| States on Dec. 10. The case is entitled 


First National Bank of Boston, Execu- 
tor, v. State of Maine, No. 171. 

The imposition of the tax was wholly 
beyond the power of the State of Maine,» 
Leonard A. Pierce argued on behalf of 
| the executor. The levy is an excise imposed 
by Maine upon the right of succession 
granted solely by the State of Massachu- 
| setts, he deciared. 

The Farmers Loan & Trust Co. case is 
exactly in point, Mr. Pierce said. While 
| that case involved bonds, there is no tech- 
nical or practical reason for making a dis- 
tinction which would permit shares of 
stock to be subjecied to double taxation, 
he continued, citing many of the decisions 
| involving inheritance taxes on intangible 
|property. There is a great difference be- 
| tween various classes of stock, and some 
| preferred is practically in the same class 
as bonds, he declared. 


Denies Distinction Exists 


There is no distinction between the 
| registration of bonds and recording trans- 
| fers of shares of stock, which would jus- 
| tify a different decision in this case than 
|in the Farmers’ case, he continued. In 
the Farmers’ and allied cases, the court 
|constantly refers to intangible property as 
| embracing shares of stock, he said. 
| If the State of Maine has the right to 
impose the tax, the shares of certain com- 
panies, such as railroads could be taxed 
|in several States, Mr. Pierce asserted. 
|Shares of stock, like other intangibles, 
|}should be taxed only at the domicile of 
|the owner, he concluded. 

The question in this case is not one of 
| double taxation, but of split taxation, the 

Attorney General of Maine, Clement F, 
Robinson, argued. If the tax had been 

upon a resident estate it would have 
;}amounted to $62,000, but after the de- 
|cision in Farmers Lodn & Trust, a credit 

was allowed for the Massachusetts tax, 

/so that Maine is now attempting to col- 

lect only $30,000, Mr. Robinson explained. 
Reconciliation of Opinions 

The majority and minority opinions in 

all the recent cases could be reconciled 
| by permitting a split tax such as the one 
| involved in this case, the Maine Attorney 
| General continued. 
| Millions of dollars in refund claims will 
'be involved in those States which have 
|no reciprocal provision in their statute 
|if the decision is against the State, he 
|said. Most of the property ownéd by the 
| corporation in question is in Maine, he 
poinfd out. 

Both the State of incorporation and 
the State of domicile should retain the 
|right to tax the transfer, Mr. Robinson 
continued. To hold otherwise would over- 
rule a large number of existing decisions 
‘and under such a rule, it would be pos- 
| sible, in many cases, to avoid the tax 
entirely. The solution of the problem, he 
said, is for the court to permit a split 
‘tax, if it does not desire to allow a dou- 
ble tax. 

What happened under the Eighteenth 
| Amendment may be cited as an analogy, 
the State’s counsel continued. Until it 
| went into effect, dhe State of Maine was 
“dry,” he declared. The action of the 
in taking a hand 
sometimes results in increasing the con- 
|fusion it is intended to eliminate, hfe 
' concluded. 


) 





Journal of Proceedings 
| In the Supreme Court 


: Dec. 10, 1931 
1606212, Dunmore & Lowell, Power ampli- 
fier, appeal filed June 25, 1931, C. C. A., 3d 


Dubilier Con- 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. 
' Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, 
| Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, and 


» |Mr. Justice Roberts. 
Wesel & Naumann Aktiesgesell- ¥ 


Decree af- 


Harry E. Powers of Whiting, Ind.; John 
N. Penick of Boston, Mass.; Lillian 
;Clawans of Newark, N. J.; Henry Ellwood 
| Otto of New York, and Lester Hand Jayne 
and James B. Wolfen- 





|barger of Peoria, Ill. wer admitted to 
| Practice. 

No. 171. First National Bank of Boston, 
Executor, etc., appellant, v. State of Maine. 


Leave granted to file brief of the City Bank 
|Farmers Trust Company of New York as 
| Executor of the Last Will and Testament of 
P. Kline, deceased, as amicus curiae, 
on motion of Mr. Russell L. Bradford in that 
behalf. 

No. 171. First National Bank of Boston, Exe 
ecutor, etc., appellant, v. State of Maine. Leave 
granted to file brief of the Tax COmmission 
of the State of New York, as amicus curiae, 
on motion of Mr. Seth T. Cole in that behalf. 
163. The United States of America v, 

Leonard Vanbiervliet. Argument concluded 
* |by Mr. Whitney North Seymour for the United 
States and case submitted by Mr. Martin J. 


No. 165. A. H. Averill, as Insurance Come 
missioner of the State of Oregon, appellant, 
v. Northwestern National Insurance Company 
|of Milwaukee, Wis. Argued by Mr. I. H. Van 
Winkle for the appellant, and by Mr, Thomas 
MacMahon for the appellee. 

No. 170. Gregg Dyeing Company, appellant, 
v. W. G. Query et al., etc.; and 

No. 245. The City of Greenville, etc., et al., 
appellant, v. W. G. Query et al., etc. Argue 
ment commenced by Mr. James M. Lynch f 
the appellants. The court declined to hea 
further argument. 


No. 171. First National Bank of Boston, 
Executor, etc., appellant, v. State of Maine, 
Argued by Mr. Leonard A. Pierce for the ap- 
pellant, and by Mr. Clement F. Robinson for 
the appellee. 

No. 172. Marine Transit Corporation, etc., 
petitioner, v. Louis Louis Dreyfus et al., etc, 
Argument commenced by Mr. Horace L. Cheye 
ney for the petitioner. 

Adjourned until Dec. 11 at 12 o'clock when 
the day call will be: Nos. 172, 179, 185, and 242, 


Journal of Proceedings 
; | In the Court of Glaims 


Dec. 1¢, 1931 
Present: Fenton W. Booth, Chief Jus- 
tice; and William R. Green, Benjamin H, 
Littleton. Thomas S. Williams, and Riche 


» |ard S. Whaley, Associate Judges. 


D. C., S. D. Calif (Los Angeles), Doc. E S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 63/75, The Paramount ++ ans 7 
C-60-M. “H. H.” Manufacturers, Inc., v. Val- | Fire Alarm Engineering Co. v. Horni Signal eee ee ee arr 
ley Foundry & Machine Works, Inc. Patent Mfg. Corp ori, = aip ; iggins, an * ch. 
held valid and infringed Oct. 29, 1931. Re. 15486, E. Hatch. Bundling machine, | Christie. 
1407550, J. Lapp, Method and machine for 1389413, P. Wright, Wire tying machine, Case submitted without argument: L-372, 
forming impressions in plastic articles, D. | 1495072, 1669047, Gerrard & Wright, same. | Ellicott H. Freeland. 
C., W. D. N. ¥., Doc. 1380-H, Lapp Insulator | 1425850, 1456127, same, Wire tensioning and Cases argued and submitted: M-26, Thomas 
Co., Inc., v. The Porcelain Insulator Corp. twisting machine, 1502029, same, Twisted |M. Schumacher, argued for plaintiff by Mr. 
Dismissed for lack of prosecution Nov. knots for securing shipping packages, | Joseph J. Klein; argued for defendant by 
10. 1931 1626404, same, Wire twisting machine, 1460649, Mr. R. C. Williamson. Cong. 17630, John N, 
1425850. (See Re. 15486.) A. J. Gerrard, Wire stretching and tying | Knauff, Co., Inc., argued for plaintiff by Mr. 
1425907. (See 1254368.) machine, 1650844, J. S. McChesney. Package | C. F. Murphy: argued for defendant by Mr, 
1427939. (See 1383249.) .» .|H.H. Rice. H-410, Margaret W. Pearson, are 


banding machine, filed Jan. 15, 1931. D. C 
ee 


1447090, J. E. Langsdorf, Necktie, filed Nov. ll... B. Div.. 





Doc. 10284, The Gerrard 


“If naphtha is brought into the State} would not be proper, however, to allow in-| background, the dot 
generating power | shipments of naphtha which is capable of} and “Real Mint” 
vehicles, it is tax-| being used for propelling motor vehicles|on chewing gum, 


which may be useful in 
for propelling motor 
able.” the opinion says. 


; to enter the State without the payment|te red disc used on chewing gum 
“The person who purchases this naphtha! of the tax, even though it was represented! red dot on picture 


over “i” being red 
being disclaimed, used 
held deceptively similar 
and 
of marshmallows, the 


and pays a tax thereon and uses it for ajto you and you were Satisfied, that the| goods being purchased quickly and with- 


* purpose such as dry cleaning would have| naphtha is to be used 
no difficulty in securing a refund. It | purposes.” 


for dry cleaning | out shonent or 


consideration and with | 


hazy recollection of distinctive feature. | 





gued for plaintiff by Mr. W. McL. Christie; 


ei . 6. 1031. D. C.. 6. D. NN: ¥... Dec. B 63/71. Co. Inc., v. The Tribune Co. argued for defendant by Mr. Paul D. Miller, 

\e ° * Franc-Strohmenger & Cowan, Inc., v. E. Re. 16988, W. J. Waters, Hydraulic jack, Gases argued together and submitted: C-314 

Potomac Fishing Compact Jacobs, Inc | filed Nov. 9, 1931, D. C.. S. D. Iowa (Council | and C-315, Hamburg-American Line Terminal 

: 5 = 1454821, 1454822. (See 1254368.) Bluffs). Doc. E 4191. The Watson-Stillman and Navigation Co.. C-316, Atlas Line Steame- 

Representatives of Maryland, Virginia 1456127, 1460649. (See Re. 15486.) | Co. v. The Union Pacific R.. R. Co. ship Co., argued for plaintiff by Mr. Wm. B. 

and West Virginia are formulating a bit]; 1474581. F. N. Cronholm. Construction of | Re. 17087. P. L. Billingslev, Sawing device, | Devoe; argued for defendant by Mr. Charles 
to regulate game fishing in the Potomac| dams, 1474582, same, Construction of dams | filed Feb. 28, 1931, D. C., N. D. Mil.. E. Div., | H. Kincheloe. 

River above Little Falls. Their measure! 8nd method of building same. D. C., S. D. Doc. 10336, The P. L. Billingsley Co. v. Trial calendar for Dec. 11: L-93, John M, 

is expected to be based on a compact Calif (Los Angeles), Doc. Q-22-H, F. N. Cron- | Skilsaw. Inc. Kroyer; H-7, General Textile Corp.; M-53, 

drawn in 1785 bef ae -| holm et al. v. Imperial Irrigation District. Des. 83080, A. Von Frankenberg, Ash tray, | Texas & Pacific Ry. Co.; M-74, Houston Club; 

‘ 785 before the United States| pjicsmissed Sept. 16, 1931. D.C. S. D.N. ¥.. Doc. E 59/102, Frankart, | L-135, R. R. Atterbury, sole surviving partner 

was a soverign nation. (Department of 1474582. (See 1474581.) Inc., v. Art Novelty Co., Inc. et al. Dis- | of the partnership Van Emburgh & Atterbury; 


Commerce. ) 


1480449, W. G. Kendall, Lip-stick holder, missed Novy. 12, 1931. 


K-83, Suburban Contracting Co. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 














| 
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Sitch Purelinses 
By Middle West 
Utility Describe 


Acquisition of the United 
Public Service Company 


Is Outlined Before Fed- 


eral Trade Commission 





The acquisition of United Public Service 
Company by Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany, designated as the largest member 
of the Insull group of public utility com- 
panies, was described in testimony Dec. 
10 before the Federal Trade Commission 
as part of its examination of various In- 
sull holding companies. 

Melbourne C. Steele, Commission exam- 
iner, testified that the United company | 
came into the control of Middle West in 
1929 but that it was originally organized 
by Thompson Ross and Company, in 1927. 
Shortly after its organization, Thompson 
Ross received all the outstanding com- 
mon stock of 300,000 shares and on Aug. 
5, 1929, it held 218,872 shares which it 
sold to Middle West on that date, giving 
the latter company control. 


Exchange of Stock 


In payment for this stock, the examiner 
said, Middle West exchanged all the capi- 


tal stock amounting to 10,000 shares of | 


Continental Utilities Company, a newly 
organized Maine corporation, in accord- 
ance with an agreement on Aug. 5, 1929. 
The Continental stock was subscribed for 
on the s“me day by Middle West at a 
total cost of $4,377,440 in cash so that, 
in effect, Middle West paid this amount 
in cash for the United stock, he stated. 

Middle West also purchased at this time 
a block of 48,128 shares of United stock 
for $962,550 in cash from Ernst Jacobson, 
who was president of the United Company, 
according to the examiner, and on Sept. 30, 
1930, it Owned 288,771 shares of the out- 
standing shares or more than 94 per cent 
of the United States common stock. 


United Public Service Company, the ex-, 
aminer declared, was organized to ac-| 


quire all the outstanding common stocks 
of United States Pubzic Utilities Co., 
Southern United Gas Co., and Southern 
United Ice Co., which were organized at 
about the same time to acquire certain 
public utility operating companies formerly 
owned by Thompson Ross. 


Transfer of Properties 

The purpose of the organization, it was 

set forth, was effected through an agree- 

. ment between the various companies which 
provided that Thompson Ross should turn 
over certain securities and properties to 
these three companies and that these 
latter should issue certain bonds and notes 
to Thompson Ross and certain shares of 
United Public Service Co. 

The United Company, in payment for 
the securities to be received, agreed to is- 
sue Certain bonds, notes, shares of pre- 
ferred and common stock to Thompson 
Ross, according to the examiner. 

In the course of the various transactions 
by which the organization was set up, it 
was brought out thaf the United Com- 
pany received 100,000 shares of Southern 
United Gas Co. under the agreement in 
1927 but later, on March 31, 1930, an addi- 
tional purchase of 22,500 shares of the gas 
company stock was made for a considera- 
tion of $625,000 in cash. 


Purchase of Gas Company 


On the same day of this purchase, how- 
ever, the examiner testified, the United 
Company sold the assets of the former 
Lavaca Oil and Gas Co. to the Southern 
United Gas Company for $759,000 which 
was paid with $625,000 in cash and can- 
cellation of indebtedness of $125,000 owed 
to Southern United Gas Co. by the United 
company. “It appears that the common 
stock of the Gas Company was received 
as part consideration for the assets of 
Lavaca Oil and Gas Company,” the ex- 
aminer said. 

The Lavaca assets, the examiner ex- 
piained, were acquired by the United 
company when it purchased all the out- 
standing common stock of 20 shares, $100 
par vale, for $2,000 on Dec. 31, 1927. 
Subsequently, on March 31, 1930, the La- 


vaca company was liquidated and the 
United company received all the assets 
at a total cost of $10,810.33. 


The total amount wnich was therefore 
received from the Southern United Gas 
Company for the assets of the former 
Lavaca company, according to the exam- 
iner, Was $750,000 and as the cost of these 
assets was only $10,810.33, the United 
company recorded a profit on its books 
of $739,189.67. 


Value of Gas Leases 

Judge Robert E. Healy, Commission chief 
counsel, asked the examiner: ‘What rea- 
son was there for the increase in the 
value of the Lavaca company in such 
a short period?” 

“Lavaca Oil and Gas Co. owned natural 
gas leases near Fort Smith, Ark. and 
it was stated by an official of the United 
Public Service Co. that those leases had 
become very valuable,” the examiner re- 
plied. 

United Public Service Company, it was 
testified, owns all the outstanding stocks 
of United Public Utilities Co., Southern 
United Gas Co., and Southern Ice Co. and 
has a controlling interest in Kentucky 
Power Co. 

The operating subsidiaries of the com- 
pany, as of Dec. 31, 1929, served 258 com- 
munities in North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama and 
Georgia. 


Senator Pittman Requests 
Exchange Rate Conference 


The United States Government was 
urged by Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Ne- 
vada, in a speech in the Senate, Dec. 10, 
to proceed at once with plans for assem- 
bly of a world conference to study the 
problem of exchange rates. He asserted 
that the “chief reason” for the decline in 
American exports was traceable to the low 
level of exchange rates throughout the 
world. 

Senator Pittman told the Senate there 
had been an entire absence of explana- 
tion of why such a conference had not 
been called as had been urged last year 
by a Senate subcommittee after a detailed 
inquiry. It vas time to act, he added, and 
“if any government wants to stay out, leave 
them out” of the conference. 

“I have not heard a word from our Gov- 
ernment on it,” he said in reference to the 
lack of conference plans. “Nor have I 
heard a word from any committee of Con- 
gress as to how this situation can be 
corrected. In the meantime, our export 
trade continues to decline to the vanishing 
point. It is time there should be action.” 


Governor Conley Upholds 
Compensation Official 


CuHarLestTon, W. Va., Dec. 10. 

Testimony adduced before a 1931 House 
of Delegates investigating committee does 
not justify the removal of Lee Ott from 
the State Compensation Commission, Gov- 
ernor Conley has announced in a state- 


ment issued in connection with the com- | 


mittee’s report. e 
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d Proposes Classification of Risks Based on 


Hazards of 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 10. , 

A proposed classification of fire insur- 
ance risks based on hazards of occupancy, 
was presented to the Fire Insurance Com- 
mittee of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners Dec. 9 by H. J. 
Mortensen, Insurance Commissioner of 
Wisconsin. It was referred to a subcom- 
mittee consisting of Howard P. Dunham, 
Connecticut, chairman; George S. Van 
Schaick, New York; Harry W. Hanson, 
Illinois; C. D. Livingston, Michigan, and 
Mr. Mortensen. 

The new classification of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, with which 
the Wisconsin plan differs, was approved 
by the committee and subsequently by the 
Convention for use in States requiring the 
use of a classification. 

The , National ‘Board’ classification 
changes the present group of 28 seperate 
classes to 26. Some of the classes in the 
old are consolidated in the new and a few 
new classes have been added. Among the 
changes are the following: 

Educational institutions comprise a sep- 
@rate class; Summer and Winter homes 
are now classed with residence properties; 
warehouses of all kinds have been grouped 
into a single new class, except grain ele- 
vators and warehouses which are com- 
bined with cereal and flour mills; “oil | 
risks—vegetable and fish” is an eliminated ! 
class; sugar houses and refineries are 
added to the food products class. New 





classes were added as follows: Chemical 
nlants; hotels, boarding houses, clubs, Y. 
M. C. A.’s; public garages and airplane 


hangars; theaters, motion picture shows 
and studios. Sprinklered risks are divided 
into two classes—manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing. 


Divided According 


To Combustibility 


The Wisconsin plan, as explained by 
Mr. Mortensen, divides various occupan- 
cies according to combustibility on the 
theory that this hazard remains prac- 
tically the same within the risk, whether 
the building is of fire resistive or quick 
burning construction. Because of the vary- 
ing combustibilitvy of the buildings them- 
selves certain classes under the Wisconsin 
proposal are separated into divisions of 
fireproof, brick Rnd frame for experience 
purposes. This classification, said Mr. 
Mortensen, consists of 12 classes covering 
fire risks. 

An explanatory statement presented 
to the commiitee by Mr. Mortensen follows 
in full text: 

Wisconsin is in a somewhat different 
position possibly than any other State 
represented here. Under our section 203.45 
we are required to establish and main- 
tain a classification for fire insurance 
risks. That is not all, our Legislative 
Committee investigating fire insurance 
rate matters in Wisconsin has been shown 
conclusively by underwriters testifying at 
hearings held by it that the National 
Board classification consisting of 28 classes 
is worthless for rate adjustment purposes. 
Whether any classification that can be 
compiled upon figures is worth anything 
as a rate regulator I am not prepared to 
Say. 





Wisconsin Position 


Declared Different 


In summing up we find many conditions 
that classifications would not handle. 
For instance, 25 per cent of the total loss 
in any class may be due to exposing risks 
which may have had but slight loss in 
rveof or chimney but sufficient to commu- 
nicate a fire to a clothing store or other 
risk on which the loss may have been 
large and total. We would under any 
classification charge such clothing class 
the amount of the loss regardless of the 
fact that the fire was not due to clothing 
store hazards. 

We find many small general stores 
throughout our State with dwellings above 
the store. Fire might start in the dwell- 
ing on which there may be only a $2,000 
furniture policy, but which might cause 
a $12,000 mercantile loss in the store be- 
low. We charge each class with the loss, 





| 


Occupancy | 


but the mercantile risk was not consumed | 
by hazards within itself. Therefore, the 
question arises, Is a classification of mer- 
cantile risks dealing entirely with inherent 
causes a proper method of measuring the 


| same? | 


_In our rating schedules upon which the 
risks are rated the exposure hazards are 
of course taken into account in the rate. 
Therefore a classification based upon the 


‘Parts of Earlier Insurance 


Not Repealed by 


New License Act 


| 
| 


Statutes Not Conflicting | 
With Agent Measure Held 


rr 

To Be Still in Porce 

| SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Dec. 9. | 
The new TIllinois Insurance Agents’! 


hazards charged in rate schedules comes Qualification and Licensing Act (H. 735), | 


nearer being equitable than any other! 
method. | 


passed by the 1931 Legislature, did not re- 


Wisconsin Fire Insurance Plan Prior Illinois Law: Larnings of. Utilities Company 
Submitted at National Session 


In the Middle 





Tr 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Dec. 1 by Asel R. 
Colbert. economist of the Federal 
Trade Commission, appearing as a 
witness in the Commission’s investiga- 
tion into financial activities of power 
and gas utilities, was begun in the 
issue of Dec. 8, continued Dec. 9 and 
10, and proceeds as follows: 


Q. And that gave greater earnings available 
for the common stock, did it not? A. Yes. 


Q. The first column of this table is headed 


There are many different situations that | Peal in their entirety previous acts un-| “Actugl, year 1929,” is it not? A. Yes. 


can enter into the cause of fires, and no 
classification could contain all of them. 
Otherwise we would need a larger classi- 
fication than was formerzy in use by the 
National Board and containing something 
over 900 classes. In our plan we deal en- 
tirely with hazards within the risk, spec- 
ifying of course, the kind of construction, 
whether fireproof, brick or frame. Our 
classification handles risks of like hazards 
in groups. If a group is out of line we 
can in the course of proper period single 
out the overcharged risks in that group. 


Entire Classification Based 
On Rating Schedules 


We have five mercantile classes where 
the National Board has but one. We han- 
dle the entire classification under 12 
classes white the National Board uses 28, 
and we claim that our classification will 
work out because we have made up our 
classes as much as is possible upon the} 


rating schedules used in measuring the 
risks. 
Whether our classification is workable 


we would be able to tell by it if the rates 
were high or low under the estimated 
inflammability shown in the _ schedule 
used in rating the risks. 

Suppose we find after a term of years 
that class No. 1 of our classification (slow 
burning) averages a toss of but 10 per cent 
for a five-year term. A complaint is also 
filed that smal hardware stores which 
would be under this class, were over- 
charged for their insurance. We would 
know by the experience shown that some- 
thing in this class was out of line but 
with the figures before us neither we nor 
the companies probably wouid know what 
line of risks it was. 

We could, however, for another period 
run a subclass under No. 1, say 1A, it being 
understood that this subheading was to be 
used in one State only for a period. The 
companies would not be bothered in the 
matter because the Insurance Department 
would simply notify the Audit Bureau in 
that particular State to change smal: 
hardware stores from class 1 to class 1A 
and so stamp daily reports. Companies 
would notice that for a period they were to 
have one more class but they would neither 
know hor care what it consisted of. 

It is our plan, and our law in fact, that 
audit bureaus shall stamp the classifica- 
tion number on all daily reports. At 
present, companies do their own classify- 
ing but in Wisconsin after arrangements 
are completed the person who rates the 
risk will be required to place a classifica- 
tion number on his survey of each risk. 
This number will be communicated to the 
Audit Bureau and when a dafly report 
comes through, the Audit Bureau in look- 
ing up the rate, sees that it is classified 
under No. 2 for instance and stamps on 
the daily report “class No, 2.” 

The three special classes, viz. 13, 14 and 
15, are shown because Chapter 437, Wis- 
consin Statutes, just enacted, provides for 
experience on these special classes. 

Any State desiring experience on any 
class of risks particularly important to 
that State can, under the Wisconsin plan, 
run such classes in the table for such 
State without interfering with the classi- 
fication of any other State. 

It can hardly be said that our plan will 
entail additional labor and confusion for 
companies as we have but 12 classes and 
furnish the company the class number on 
each daily repori, whereas now companies 
employ a force of people classifying 28 
classes in their offices. There are many 
points in favor of our plan and while it is 
possibly not in order in these days of un- 
employment, our plan will save companies 
labor and expense. 


Business Im proves in Some Localities 


With Approach of Christmas Holidays 


Conditions in Various Parts of Country Are Reviewed by | 


President’s Relief Organization 


USINESS in a number of localities has 


| 


and employment submitted to the Presider 
from 32 localities. 


been activized somewhat by the approach 


of the Christmas holidays, according to reports of conditions affecting business 


it’s Organization on Unemployment Relief 


(A summary of the reports was published in the issue of Dec. 


10.) The reports, as made public in a statement issued by the Organization, follow 


in full text: 





4———. aa acsmiedaaasiabaitaa anes 
Boston 
Boston: The Massachusetts Department of; of Richmond totaled $2 983,810 for the week 
Labor and Industries reports an increase in! ending Nov. 21. 
employment and earnings based on returns 2 
representing 4.854 wholesale and retail estab- Buffalo ; es 
lishments. In wholesale establishments Octo- Buffalo: Buffalo's program of special work 





sed 2.9 per cent, or 474 
h September, while in 
employment in October 
or 2 per cent over Sep- 


per cent gain for the 


ber employment dec 
persons, compared wi 
retail establishments 
gained 1.248 persons 
tember, showing a 
combined group 
The New En 
business activity 
New England busi 
sonal improvem 
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nd Council index of general 
indicates the failure of 
1ess to show the usual sea- 
d has declined to a level 













































of 25.7 per cent below normal Although 
index is still above the low point of Decem 
ber last year, it has moved down to slightly 
below Februar of this year, and is lower 
than Septembe year ago 
Cotton cons ion increased by 

more than the seasonal amount; car loa 

and shoe production daily average basis 
also showed actual increases, but were not up 
to seasonal expectations; wool con n I 
and bank debits showed actual decreases; 
steel ingot proc on continued to drop 
sharply pe onsumption in 400 New 
England nuf ring plants increased 7.9 
per cent, but fe short of the expected sea- 


sonal gain of 9.6 per cent 





The Brown University Bureau of Business 
Research index shows that Rhode Island ac- 
tivities entered new low ground in October 
At the end of October, 219 manufacturing 
establishments employed 55,283 people com- 
pared with 59.026 at the end of September 
This is a decrease of 6.3 per cent at a time 
when expansion is ordinarily experienced 


Employment is 14 per cent under the level of 
October, 1930, and 31 per cent under October, 
1929 

Manufacturing pay rolls in October 
amounted to $8,343,000, compared with the 
September figure of $8,631.000, a decrease of 











3.3 per cent Compared with October, 1930, 
pay rolls have d eased 25 per cent. In non- 
manufatcuring activities October pay rolls in- 
creased 7.6 per cent over September, or from 














$4.266.000 to $4.592.000. Compared with a year 
ago there is a decrease of only 4 per cent 
Total pay r awals are only 17 per 
cent less tha ago. Most marked de- 
creaces are the Pawtucket Valley, the 
Blackstone and the Westerly area. In- 
creases occur in Providence, Pawtucket, 
and on both sides of Narragansett Bay. 
New York 

New York: The National Employment Ex- 
change reports that. after allowing for the 
holiday, applications declined 13 per cent 
during the week ended Dec. 2, while requests 
for employes decreased 29 per cent, and 


placements decreased 14 per cent The ratio 
of applications for every 100 jobs opening 
during the week was 3,865 as compared with 
3,160 of the previous week The Salvation 
Army reports that during the week ended 
Dec. a total of 411 applications was re- 
ceived, 87 permanent placements were made, 
and 186 temporary placements were effected. 
Building permits issued in New York City 
during the last week in November, exclusive 
f the Borough of Richmond, amounted to 
$7,647,000 with the major work in the Bronx, 
Building permits in New York City exclusive 


5 


projects, to provide jobs for the unemployed | 
and to obtain a share in the $8.000,000 State! 


work relief fund was approved. The program, 


ealling for the extension of main sanitary 
lines and the rebuilding of old lines and 
mains, entailing an expenditure of $1,298,500 


was adopted at a meet- 
local members of 
the amount to be 
will be paid in 


in labor and materials, 
ing attended by the three 
the relief committee of 
expended, almost $800,000 
wages. 

The advent of the Winter, although later 
than usual, brings the ‘““Man-a-block"”’ employ- 
ment plan into use. The number of men af- 
fected will reach a maximum during the last 
two weeks of February 











The Pierce Arrow Motor Company has re- 
hired 800 employees in the last 30 days, The 
total payroll is now made up of about 3,000 
names compared with an approximate 2,200 
names late in October Most encouraging in 
the Pierce Arrow increase is the gain in the 
number of working hours. The plant is now 
operating on an 8-hour basis, 6 days a week 
Son employes are working as much as 
he s a day. Last month the 2,200 men were | 
working short time, many on a 5-hour basis, | 
with a number of men employed two-and-a- 


half days each week 
8- and 12-cylinder models 
increase 


accounts for the 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh: There has not been any apparent 
change in employment conditions in the 
Pittsburgh district, but many companies are 
planning to maintain present schedules dur- 
ing December even though immediate de- 
mand for their products may not warrant it 
Sales of merchandise are only fair, but this 
can partly be accounted for by the low and 
incomplete stocks of goods carried. 


Philadelphia 

















Philadelphia: General business conditions 
show very little change Employment and 
wages have declined slightly. due to seasonal 

ffs Wholesale pric are unsteady and 
reached a new Retail sales, 
although showing an incr e, are not equal 
to the average seasonal increase. Manufactur- 
ing is quiet except in a few lines of con- 
sumer goods 
The review of conditions in other 


cities will be printed in the issue of 
Dec. 12. 


Mutual Firm Is Licensed 
To Insure Cars in Illinois 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Dec. 10. 

The Lake Shore Mutual Insurance Co., 

of Chicago, a mutual casualty insurance 

company, has been licensed to write auto- 

mobile insurance in Illinois, according to 

announcement by the Division of Insur- 
ance, 


der which insurance agents are now li- 


/censed and parts of the earlier acts which | 


are not in conflict with the new law are! 
still in force, Attorney General Oscar E. 


|Carlstrom has held in a recent opinion 


to the State Superintendent of Insurance, 


, Harry W. Hanson. 


Included in the act under which cas- 


issuance of 


a certificate of authority stating that the 


;company for which the agent is working 


has complied with all of the laws of the 


the new act 


Other Certificates Required 

Similar certificates may be issued in 
connection with the licensing of agents 
for fire insurance companies, surety com- 
panies and United States branches of 
foreign life insurance companies not au- 
thorized under the Life Act of 1869, Mr. 
Carlstrom said. 
of the laws pertaining to these forms of 
insurance requires such a certificate. In 
the case of a nonresident fire insurance 
company a further statement should be 
made naming the agent appointed by the 
company for service of process in the 
State, he added. 

In answer to another question by Mr. 
Hanson pertaining to funds for the ad- 
ministration of the new law, the Attor- 
ney General declared that in addition 
to the salaries appropriated for an agent's 
license supervisor and three clerks, appro- 
priations for clerks, auditors, additional 
examiners and help, office expenses, re- 
pairs and equipment, and contingencies 
may “be used in part or in their entirety 
for the administration of this act.” In 
a previous opinion to Mr. Hanson, Mr. 
Carlstrom had held that the appropria- 
tion contained in section 21 of the act 
for administration of the law was a nul- 
lity, but that the validity of the remainder 
of the act was not affected. 


Kentucky Court Upholds 
Insured in Poison Injury 





FRANKFORT, Ky., Dec. 10. 

Injury to a person resulting from drink- 
ing a mixture which, unknown to him, 
contained a substance causing - paralysis, 
has been held by the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals to be caused by external violent 
and accidental means within the mean- 
ing of an accident insurance policy. The 
case was that of Woods v. Provident Life 
and Accident Insurance Co. 

If the insured did not know that the 
mixture contained a harmful substance, he 
was entitled to recovery on the policy, the 
court held. 


Receivership Is Sought 
For Michigan Insurer 


LANSING, MIcu., Dec. 10. 

A petition for appointment of a receiver 
for the Empire Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., of Flint, has been filed in the Ingham 
County Circuit Court by Paul Eger, at- 
;torney for the State Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

The petition alleges that the company 
is insolvent and that the firm cancelled 
all of its outstanding policies last May. 
The petition further sets forth that the 
company has been unsuccessful since that 
time in bettering its financial standing by 
assessing policyholders. 


Tax on Insurance Agents 
Is Proposed in Illinois 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Dec. 10. 

A bill to require 
life insurance company to list the net re- 
ceipts of the agency with the county, 
township or municipality for taxatipn as 
personal property in lieu of town and 
municipal licenses has been introduced in 
the House by Representative Michacl 
Fahey, of Toluca. 


North Carolina Places 
Company in Receivership 


RALEIGH, N. C., Dec. 10. 
The Great National Insurance Co., of 


Newark, N. J., doing an antomobile cas-| 


ualty and fire insurance business in North 
Carolina since 1928, had its North Carozina 
business placed in the hands of a tempo- 
rary receiver in an order signed by Judge 
Walter L. Small, of the Superior Court, 
naming the State Insurance Commis- 
sioner, Dan C. Boney, as receiver. 


He pointed out that each | 


each agent of a foreign | 


before 
is it 


Q. That is the income statement 
giving effect to the recapitalization, 
not? A. That is right. 

Q. And the second column gives effect to 
the recapitalization? A. As if this recapitali- 
zation had been in effect for the entire year 
1929. 

Q. I think that table shows how the re- 
duction in interest charges was accomplished. 
For example, the dividends, paid in 1929 be- 


|ualty insurance agents have been licensed | fore giving effect to the recapitalization. re- 
}is a provision requiring the 


ferring to dividends paid on preferred and 
so-called prior lien stocks, amounted to how 
much? A. $6,668,241.41. 


Q. The balance available for common stock 
in the year 1929, before giving effect to the 


|State relating to such company, Mr.| recapitalization, was how much? A. $8,483,- 
| Carlstrom said. The requirements of both | 568. 

- - ' : Q. And after giving efféct to the recapitali- 
ithe old and new laws can be met, he zation, it would have been how much? A. 
ruled, by issuing such a certificate, upon! $13.766.462 
compliance with all of the provisions of! @. According to the accounts of the com- 


pany the balance available for common stock 
in 1999 was $8.482,566.06; is that correct? A. 
That is right 


+ + + 
What was the total 
the securities which were 
have already told us? 
this redemption was $143,461,640. 

Q. How were moneys receive dto pay these 
redemptions from? A. Moneys were received 
through the issuance of 477,727 shares 
common stock at $200 per share, accounting 
for $95,545,400, and 521,923 shares of $6 con- 
vertible preferred stock at $100 per share, 
amounting to $52,192,300. 


Q. cost of redeeming 


redeemed as you 


ties $147,737,700 

Q. But the total cost 
less than that, was it not? A. It was. 

Q. The total cost of redemption, as we 
2. seen, was something over $143,000,000.? 

‘ es 

Q. After the issuance of the 
rights to stockho'ders to subscribe to com- 
mon stock at $200 per share, the common 
stock was split 10 to 1, was it not? A. Yes. 

Q. So that on this basis the subscription 
price was equivalent to $20 per share. A. 
That is true. 

Q. What value did the Middle 
ties Company place on this common 
after the splitup on its books? 

A. It put a stated value of $10 per share 
on its common stock, and in connection with 
the issuance of these new shares credited the 
amount to the capital stock account sufficient 
so that in the completion of this financing 
the common stock account would 
stated value of $10 per share. 
of the amount received fo rthe common stock 
issued at this time was credited to 
surplus account. 


of redemption was 


West Utilli- 
stock 


+ + + 

Q. At the completion of 
the common stock stood 
liability at $10 per share, 
is right. 
Q. The 


this arrangement 
in common stock 
did it? A. That 
balance of the subscription price 
which was at the rate of $20 per share, after 
making provision for assigning this stated 
value of $10 per share to the common stock 
was credited to an account called what? A. 
Capital surplus. 


Q. That capital surplus account was cre- 
ated at that time, was it not? A. It was, 
Had there been an account prior to 


that time, to your knowledge, which was en- 


titled capital surplus? A. There was none. 
Q. The premiu mon the stocks redeemed 
and the amortized discount and expense on 


the gold notes an dthe refinancing expenses 
' were charged to capital surplus account, were 


they not? A. Yes, sir. 
Q As shown by the table at page 35? 
A. Yes 


Q. What was the total capital account de- 


rived by the company through this refinanc- 
ing? A The total amount paid out by 
the company on redemption of securities 


amounted to $123,461,640 
ceeds which the company 
ties after deducting all costs 
curities, amounted to 
ducting from this latter figure 
tion cost of the securities, left 
through this financing of $1,581,285.38. 

Q. What was the effect of this recapital- 
ization? A. The effect is partially shown at 
least by the income statement taken from the 

| 1929 annual report of the company The 
‘tabulation made from this information is 
shown on page 38 of this report. 

Q. It appears by that table, 


Awards of Public Bi 


The total net pro- 
got for its securi- 
of issuing se- 
or, de- 
redemp- 
net gain 


$145,042,925.38, 
the 
a 





does it not, 


anscript of Testimony at Inquiry Deals 
With Holding Concern in Insull Group 


| shares of common stock? 


A. The total cost of 

! 
of | 
This made the total | 


gross proceeds from the sale of these securi- | 


subscription | 


show a} 
The balance) 


capital | 


West Described 


| 


A. Reduction in interest, and | 
also in prior lien and dividends. 

Q. That is, there was a substantial reduc- 
tion in dividends that had priority over the| 
cormmon stock earnings? A. That is true. 


Q. As of Sept. 30, 1930, the Middle West} 
Utilities Company had issued how many} 
A. 14,284,226 shares | 
of common stock, and common scrip, equiv- 
alent to 30,797,455 additional shares. 

Q. These shares were carried at a 
value of $10 per share, were they not? 
They were. 

Q. And was there a capital surplus account 
which had been set up from the proceeds 
of common stock issued? <A. There was a 
capital surplus account with a balance of 
22,115,716.32, which was comprised of pro- 
ceeds received from common stock. } 

Q. At page 65 you show the net proceeds | 
received srom common stock issues and the 
various classes of consideration for which | 
shares were issued? 





stated 
A. 


A. The table shows that | 
there has been net proceeds of $169,896,836.68 | 
derived from the sale of common stock. 

Q. Does this table also show that a large 
percentage of the common stock has been 
sold for*cash? A. It does Cash sales ag- 
gregated $169,993,.460 before deductions for any 
expense of issuance. 

eS 

Q. Now, will you refer please to the table 
which appears at page 68 of your report? 
Does this table show that during the period 
from organization in September, 1912, to 
August, 1913, the company issued $107,784,600 
principal amount of notes and bonds for net 
proceeds of $102,075,232? A. It does. 

Q. The average net proceeds approximating 
what per cent of par? A. The proceeds were 
approximately 94.7 per cent of par. 

Q Of the total issue what principal 
amount had been retired or redeemed as of 
Sept. 30, 1930? A. $57,784,700 principal amount 
had been redeemed. 

Q. And the cost of redemption or retire- 
ment had been how much? A. $58,172,109.55. 

Q. Leaving how much principal amount 
outstanding as of Sept. 30, 1930? A. $50,000,000. 

Q. The amount of $52,379,018.90 is shown by 


other expenses? A. Yes. 

A. Can you account for that total? 

A. This amount included $8,157,314.55 stock 
dividends paid on common stock. This leaves 
total financing charges of $44,221,704.35, which 
is composed of $22,225,605.68 of discount, com- 
| missions and expenses on issues of securities 
and $21,996.098.67 of premiums paid on re- 
demptions of securities. 

> a he 

Q. The total financing expense ig what per- 
centage of the total securities issu@d? 

A. 9.6 per cent, and the percentage of the 


discount, commissions and expenses amounted | 


to about 4.8 per cent of the total securities 
issued. 
Q. The premiums paid on redemption of 


been paid to whom for the 
To the preferred stockholders 
note and bondholders of the 


have 
A 


securities 
most part? 
and to the 
company. 
Q. So that those owners of the company 
received a considerable portion of that which 
was expense to the company? A. 


hibit 3? 

A. Exhibit 3 within Exhibit 4983 shows total 
investment holdings on Sept. 30, 1930, amount- 
ing to $248.235,746.08. 

This total investment might be broken down 
into several various classes, as, first, invest- 
ment in direct subsidiaries amounting to 
$187,973,474.27. 

Investment in indirect 
699,767.54 Investment in 
panies, $38,641,053.52 
neous companies, $2,918,950.75. 

This might be further summaried as be- 
tween the various classes of securities, as com- 
mon stock, $200,902,300.31; preferred and prior 
lien stock, $37,370,497.28; bonds and notes, $8,- 


subsidiaries, 


other Insull com- 


627,862.17. Miscellaneous investments, $1,- 
335,056.32. 
+ 

Q. In line with the announced policy of 
Middle West Utilities, did it begin the con- 
solidation of various utility properties into 
larger operating units shortly after its or- 
ganization? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Shall I understand from that that Mid- 
| dle West sold or caused to be transferred to 
certain holding companies utility properties 
which Middle West Utilities Company had 
gotten together from time to time? A Yes, 
that is true 

Q. How were 
formed to take 
capitalized? 

A. Particularly in 


that were 
usually 


those 
over 


companies 
the properties 


the early days of the 
company they were capitalized usually at a 
sufficient amount so that the Middle West 
Utilities Company received enough bonds and 
preferred stock to represent the cost of ac- 
quiring the properties, and thus held the com- 
mon stock at no cost. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
| script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Dec. 12. 


uilding Contracts 


Exceed 47 Million Dollars for Week 


( 


4 totaled $47,575,096, according to the 


' Relief. 
of Dec. 8. 
Dec. 9 and 10.) 





| , , 

| New York 

| New York: Athena, alterations to grade and 
high school, $3,923. Belfort, grade school, 


Dannemora, two cell blocks, $661,721. 
Ossining, prison, $172,300. Pearl River, altera- 
tions and addition to grade school, $30,000 
Poughkeepsie, shop and storage building, $7,- 

| 975. Rochester, alterations to Mission build- 
ings, $25,000. Sayville, regrading athletic field, 
$450. Cold Spring, water main and sewer ex- 
tension, $400 Syracuse, storm water sewer 

extension, $13,600 Nassau County, paving 

Main Street, Hempstead, $39,392; North Main 


$28,816 








Street, $67,518; Red Spring Lane, Glen Cove 
City, $2,490; Ocean Avenue, Hempstead, $2,502; 
painting Long Beach Bridge, $1,570; Rock- 
away road, $35,711; Union Avenue, North 
Hempstead, $7, Station road, $21,861; Elm 
| Avenue, Glen Cove City, $18,933; Hyde Park 
| road improvements, North Hempstead, $9,181; 
Hilton Avenue, Hempstead, $12,705; lower 


Fatalities From Auto Accidents Rise 


Report by Department of C 


Manufacture of the new | 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that during the four weeks ended 
Nov. 28 1931, 82 large cities in the United 
States reported 819 deaths from automo- 
bile accidents. This number compares 
with 811 deaths during the four weeks 
{ended Nov. 29, 1930. Most of these deaths 
were the result of accidents which oc- 
curred within the corporate limits of the 
city, although some 
cutside of the city limits. 

For comparison, the number of deaths 











due to automabile accidents within city 
limits is desirable. Such figures are 
|avaitable for the four-week period ended 
Nov. 28, 1931....819 Feb 21, 1931... .616 
Oct. 31, 1931....717 Jan 24, 1931....737 
Oct 2! ae Dec 27, 1930... .827 
Sept 5, 1931....656 Nov 29, 1930... .811 
Aug 8, 1931....673 Nov 1, 1930....750 
July 11 31....686 Oct 4, 1930....753 
June 13, 1931....629 Sept 6, 1930... .67 

May 16, 1931....686 Aug 9, 1930... .637 
April 18, 1931....669 July 12, 1930... .661 
March 21, 1931 605 June 14, 1930. 669 


{28, 1931, and Nov. 29, 





For the 52-week periods ending Nov. 
1930, the totals for 
the 82 cities were respectively, 9,039 and 
8,689 which indicate a recent rate of 25.4 
poi 100,000 population as against an 
earlier rate of 24.8 or an increase of 2 
per cent in the rate during the year. 

Two cities reported no deaths from au- 
tomobile accidents for the last four weeks 
|while four cities reported no deaths from 
automobile accidents for the correspond- 
ling period of 1930. 


/ 


accidents occurred | 


In 82 Cities Over Four-week Period 


ommerce Shows 819 Deaths 


As Against 811 in November Last Year 


Nov. 28, 1931, and for the corresponding 
four-week period of 1930 for all of the 82 
cities, the four weex figure in 1931 being 
647 as contrasted with 673 for the cor- 
responding four weeks in 1930. 
Considering by four-weeks periods since 
January, 1929, total deaths from automo- 
bile accidents for 82 cities, regardless of 
place of accident, the lowest total (472) 
appears for the four-week period ended 
Feb. 23, 1929, and the highest (850) for 
the four-week period ended Nov. 2, 1929 
The number of deaths reported for each 





of the 38 four-week periods since Jan. 
26, 1929, follows, four weeks ending: 

we - - ——— 
May 17, 1930....616 Aug. 10, 1929....671 
April 19, 1930....627 July 13, 1929....647 
March 22, 1930....588 June 15, 1929....609 
Feb 22, 1930....575 May 18, 1929....589 
Jan 25, 1930....664 April 20, 1929....542 
Dec. 28, 1929... .664 March 23, 1929....537 
Nov 30, 1929....848 Feb. 23, 1929....472 
Nov 2, 1929....850 Jan. 26, 1929....624 
Oct 5. 1929... .768 

Sept 7, 1929....727 

+ si 
For the last four-week period reports 


as to whether deaths occurred from auto- 
mobile accidents within city limits or out- 
side were received from all of the 82 cities 
reporting. In these cities in this four- 
week period, the total number of deaths 
from automobile accidents was 819 but 
only 647 of these were due to accidents 
within city limits—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 


by the Public Works Section of the Pr n 
(The Organization’s announcement of contracts was printed in the issue 
Sections of the list of projects by States were printed in the issues of 
The list by States proceeds: 


YONTRACT awards for public and semipublic construction during the week 


weekly list of projects announced Dec. 7 
esident’s Organization on Unemployment 


+ 


Dosoris Lane, Glen Cove City, $15,463; Crescent 
Beach road, $3,158; Simcoe Street, Oyster Bay, 
$2,936; Prospect Street, $1,920; Capital Heights 
road, $5,420; Lowst Lane, $3,028; Frevert Place, 
$1,564; First Street, $2.740: Second Street, $ 
744; Sterling Place, $972; Fourth Street, $7,343; 
West Marie Street $1,894: West Nicholai 
Street, 997; West Cherry Strect, $7,122; West 
Carl Street, $2,495; Lexington Avenue, $21,170; 
Adams Street, $2,778; Grand Street, Hemp- 
stead, $44.440; Rockwood Avenue, North Hemp- 
stead, $15,066; Allen Boulevard, $55,583; Fair- 
view Avenue, $38,165: Longview road, $7,892; 
Stratford road, $1,594; South Bayles Avenue, 
$4,222; Crescent road, $2,460; Elliott road, $3,- 
812; Park Avenue, $2 5; Rose road, 
Carey road, $2,656: Grace Court. $2,713; Hill- 














side Avenue, $16,407; Grace Court, $2,779; 
Johnston road, $3,452; West Street, $20,172; 
Oceanside road, Hempstead, $20,557; Madison | 
Avenue, $4,774; Jefferson Avenue. $8,520; East 
Cherry Street, Oyster Bay, $1,087; East Carl 
Street $2,188: Old Country road, $6,371; 
Boundary, $29,583; Jerusalem Avenue, $14,479; 


Park Boulevard, $23,717; Grand Avenue, $4,084; 
Central Avenue, $1,747; Birch Street, Hemp- 
stead, $4,324; Stevenson road, $7,202; Lloyd 
Avenue, $8,485; Columbus Avenue, $2,738; 
Clinton Avenue, $12,720; Park Avenue, $27,- 
909; Maple Street, $6,455; Maple Place, North 
Hempstead, $11,590; Cross Street, $21,646; 
Locust Place, Hempstead, $10,686; S. Wash- 
ington Street, North Hempstead, $8981; Her- 
bert Avenue, $4,330; Haven Avenue, $22,141; 
Newbridge Avenue, Hempstead, $18,845; Dog- 
wood Avenue, $21,220; Lehrer Avenue, $9,646; 
Stanton Avenue, $19,825; Baisley Avenue, $2,- 
883; Cooke Street, $1,377, $1,540; Uniondale 
Avenue, $26,912 Southard Avenue, $9,452; Rail- 
road Aveune, $4,997; Beech Street, $6,234; 
Waverly Avenue, $3,888; Lexington Avenue, 
$16.615; Bellmore Avenue, $24,825; Brooklyn 
Avenue $3,952; Oakwood Avenue $4,010; 
Burnham Avenue, $35,379; Willoughby Ave- 
nue, $7,855; Lincoln Avenue, $14,089; Central 
Avenue, $14,660; Park Avenue, $17,694; Bridge 
Mill road, $9,920; Argyle road, $3,977; Stratford 
road. $4,341; New York Avenue, $6,975; 
lyn Avenue, $7,092; Carl Street, $3,816; Poole 
Street, $5,868; Camp Avenue, $17,600; Bridge 
Camp Avenue, $3,600; constructing Brooklyn 
Avenue Bridge, $2,365; Merrick road, Oyster 
Bay, $5,643; Old Country road, Hempstead, 
$36,410; Willis Avenue, $2,423; Bellmore Ave- 
nue, $24,118; Merrick Avenue, $25,540; Maple 
Avenue, Glen Cove City, $15,652; Browers 
Point Branch, Hempstead, $17,570; Doughty 
3oulevard, $43,291; Brookville-Wheatley road, 
Oyster Bay, $3,488; improving Hyde Park road, 
Hempstead, $6,570; paving Glen Avenue, Oyster 
Bay 2,290; repairing county roads, Hemp- 




















stead, $11,950; paving Hyde Park road, Hemp- | 


stead, $6,415, $67,614; Long Beach road, $11,- 
059; Dosoris Way, Glen Cove City, $1,64 
Zayville-Centre Island, Oyster Bay, $16,216; 


Merrick road, Hempstead, $157,092; South Main 





Street Freeport, $12,485; Covert Avenue, 
Hempstead, $7,682; Meadow Lane, $16,057; 
Park Avenue, $13,162; Water Edge Avenue,| 
$12,137; Eaton Avenue, $4,984; Wanser Avenue, 
$12,616; Combs Avenue, $13,395; Stowe and 
Roosevelt avenues, $9,720 Oswego County, 
paving road No. 4-A, $7,000; No. 13, $16,140; 
No. 14, $67,000; No. 15, $60,300; No. 16, $59,000; 
No. 17, $7,000; No. 18, $53,400; No. 19, $65,000; 
No. 20, $5,000; No. 21, $20,000; No. 22, $20,000; 
grading, $8,000; bridge, $12,500; bridge and 
culvert, $10,000. Rochester, Elmtree road, 
$12,524: Yarker Avenue sewers, $3,315; paving 


Kingsley road, $8,619; Freemont road, $8,059; 
LeRoy Street, $12,444: Wrays Alley, $6,930; 
Maplewood Drive, $27,701. 
\ house, $160,000, Brooklyn, general park im- 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION : 


Validity Debated — 


They have. | 
Q. Can you give us in summary the invest- | 
ment securities which are shown by said Ex-| 


$18,- | 


Investment in miscella- | 


$2,544; | 


Brook- | 





| 
Smithtown, bath- 











Of Law Limiting 


Insurers’ Agents 


Oregon Statute Restricts In- 


| that a substantial reduction in interest was | 
accomplished? 


dividual’s Right of Pers 
sonal Contract, Supreme 


Court Is Informed % 


The validity of the power asserted by 
the State of Oregon to limit by statute 
the number of agents of a fire insurance 
company in cities of that State was argued 


| before the Supreme Court of the United 


States on Dec. 10. 

The court was asked to pass on the 
constitutionality of theStatute in the case 
of Averiill, Insurance Commissioner, v. 
Northwestern National Insurance Co., of 
Milwaukee, Wis., No. 165. 


Agents Limited by Statute 


Counsel explained that one portion of 
the statute in question, which was enacted 
in 1917 but not previously challenged, 
limits the number of agents of a fire in- 
surance company to one agent for each 
city, town and village, a license fee of $2 
being exacted. 

A subsequent section provides that one 
additional agent may be licensed to do 
business in cities having a population of 
50,000 or more. A third provision states 
that additional agents may be licensed 
upon the payment of an annual license 
tee of $500 for each such agent. 

The law as held invalid by the District 
Court for the District of Oregon, the court 
was informed, upon the grounds that it 
discriminated between foreign and do- 
mestic companies, and further that it was 
an unreasonable and arbitrary regulation 
of the business of fire insurance. This 


|court granted an interlocutory injunction, 
the table at page 68 as cost of financing and | 


In his argument in support of the law, 
Attorney General I. H. Van Winkle of 
Oregon pointed out that an agent who had 
been denied a license had challenged the 


| law in a prior case, but that the Supreme 
|Court had ruled Herbring v. Lee (280 U. 


S. 111), that he was not entitled to ex- 


|cept to its provisions, since the insurance 
;/company and not the agent was required 


to pay the license fee. 


Charges Error by Court 


The lower court was in error, according 
to the Attorney General, in assuming that 
| the law had been held by the State Su- 
preme Court to be applicable to foreign 
companies only. It did not so rule, he 
asserted, and argued that the law was 
| applicable to all companies, whether do- 
mestic or foreign, and therefore that there 
was no discrimination. 

The statutory provisions, Attorney Gen- 
eral Van Winkle asserted, constitute con- 
ditions precedent to the right of a foreign 
insurance company to transact business 
in the State, compliance with which the 
State has a right to demand. 

“States are not prohibited by any pro- 
vision of the Federal Constitution,” he 
;contended, “from requiring the payment 


|of license fees in such amount as they 
may exact as a condition precedent to the 
right of a foreign insurance company to 
appoint agents for the transaction of 
| business therein. 

| After explaining the statutary provi- 
sions, Thomas MacMahon, for the insur- 
ance company, declared that “the vice of 
this statute lies in its prohibition against 
more than one agent in each city and 
town of the State.” This limitation, he 
asserted, is an unconstitutional limitation 


upon an individual's right of personal 
contract. 


Not a Revenue Measure 

“The law was not intended to produce 
revenue, and has not done so,” Mr. Mac= 
Mahon said, “but to monopolize the ine 
surance agency business.” 

Mr. Justice Stone inquired whether the 
Statute would not have a bearing on pro=- 
tection of the public, in view of the prac- 
tice of granting agents the first premium 
jas their commission. “The mere splitting- 
up of the premiums among several agents 
would not protect the public,” Mr. Mace 
Mahon responded. 
| “Might it not have a bearing on the 
premium rates,” counsel was asked. 
| Counsel in reply pointed out that this 
result has not followed where there is 
no limitation upon the number of agents, 

There are provisions in the statute, Mr, 
MacMahon explained “which fully safe- 
guard the public in every conceivable way.” 


| 








provements, $31,925; 


ve alterations to fire 
| $11,234; park improve no 


ment, $14,390. Hagaman, 


church, $10,000. Hampton Bays 

Basin, $1,549. Harrison, _ bridge, ne lae 
Mitchel Field, gas mains, $12,363. Moreau, 
| rade school, $18,000. Niagara Falls, grading 
| @nd landscaping work, Faber Park improve= 
ment, $17,272. Port Jefferson, sewers, $16,990, 
Queens County, finishing two subway sta- 
tions, $137,504. Rochester, rebuilding club 
house, $30,000. Brasher, rebuilding school, 
$3,000. Cornell, building poultry yards and 
houses, $15,000. St. George, paving, $20,007, 
Albany, bridge over Hudson River, $2,490,023, 
Buffalo, bridge over Buffalo River, $509,000, 


East Hampton, 


harbor develo > 
Greenville pment, $10,494, 


central school building, $213,811, 
Irondequoit, new grade and high school, $184,< 
767. Jamaica, childrens court house, $211,836. 
New Hyde Park, parochial school, $7,000. New 
Rochelle, elementary school, $550,000. Ossie 
ning, segregation cell block, $193,249. Rane 
dolph, new high school, $300,000. Trout River, 
border inspection station building, $40,500, 
W. New Brighton, alterations to hospital, 


$17,440. Whitestone, ubli 
oO Pp ¢ school No. 79, 


New Jersey 

New Jersey Atlantic City, three stores, 
municipal market, $2,500. Bridgewater Towne 
ship, paving Mt. Horeb road, $19,000. Camden 
County, road improvement, $9,512. Freehold, 
paving sidewalks, $1,210. Monmouth County, 
paving, $261,540. Phalnax Township, bridge, 
$1,570. Phillipsburg, repaving South Main 
Street, $11,376. Scotch Plains, power house 
and garage, $3,807. West New York, alterae 
tions and addition to Parish Hall and Chapel, 
$15,000. Hillsdale, alterations to school, re 
400. Secaucus, repaving, sewer repairing, 
sidewalking work, $30,000. Warren Township, 
highway improvements, $2,800. Ocean City, 
dredging harbor, $2,500. Union County, road, 
$100,000. Cliffside Park, grading, paving, curb« 
ing and sewer work, $1,859. Cranford, sani«- 
tary sewer, $975. Hackensack, alterations and 
addition to school, $80,000. Lake Denmark, 
shell house and magazine, $2,535. Paterson, 
paving and curbing work, $14,947. Trenton, 
heating plant in Armory, $39,887. Hawthorne, 
school, $475,000. Bordentown, housing unit, 
$215,884. Fort Lee, pipe tunnel, $12,000. Sus- 
sex, high school, $132,313. West Orange, junior 
high school, $435,604. 


Minnesota 

| Minnesota: Fergus Falls, extending sewer, 
$847. St. Paul, paving Third Street, $161,000, 
$37,609, $27,400; grading Burlington Street, 
$13,666. Mahnomen County, road and bridge 
construction, $30,000. Murray County, gravei- 


ing county roads, $14,347; grading county 
roads, $16,300 Brainerd, building bridge, 
$183,555. St. Cloud, alterations to power — 
$2,195. Duluth, addition to Old Peoples Home, 
$15,000. 

Mississippi 

Mississippi: McComb, warehouse, $1,000, 
| Aberdeen, post office and Federal building, 
$122,000. 


Missouri 

Missouri: Chaffee, grading. paving, curb and 
gutter work, $6,900. Princeton, water works 
| system, $29,072. Charleston, school, $31,900, 
Eye, high school, $13,000. Hayti, rebuild 
grade school, $26,629. Kansas City, high sch 
addition, $400,000; auditorium, gymnasium 
and commercial classrooms, $50,000. Lebanon, 
post office, $52,810. St. Louis, market build~ 
ing, $100,000. St. Louis County, Lafayette 
Avenue, No. 746, $16,470; Lackland Road No, 
725, $66.922. Springfield, warehouse and shop 
building, $25,000. 


Publication of the list of projects 
will be continued in the issue of 
Dec. 12, 
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In Federal Aid to 


Rail Competitors | Commissioner Eastman Asserts Measure Is In- 


ferior to ‘Pool’ Arrangement 





L..C. C. Asks Congress to De- 


termine Extent of Direct 
Or Indirect Help to Water, 
Air or Motor Lines 





{Continued from Page 1.] 
for maintaining railroad credit; and sub- 
stitute a stable rate base which may be 
kept current by accounting methods for 
a base refiecting what is termed fair 
value of carrier property for rate-making 
purposes. In this connection and _ repeal 
of section 5 (6) (b) and the modification 
of section 19a ‘f) are also recommended. 
See Appendix G and page 17, our annual 
report for 1923. 
Bus Regulation Advocated 
2. That the interstate transportation of 
ngers by common-carrier motor 
uses operating over regular routes or be- 
tween fixed termini should be regulated 
im the manner and to the extent indi-| 
cated in our report in Motor Bus and 
Motor Truck Regulation, 140 I. C. C. 685. 
Recommendations with respect to the pub- 
lic regulation.of interstate transportation | 
of property ®y common-carrier motor) 
trucks will be made in our forthcoming | 
report in No. 23400, Coordination of Motor 
Transportation, an investigation on our 
own motion now nearing completion. 

3. Ihat Congress provide ior an im- 

artial and authoritative investigation for 

@ purpose of determining whether and | 
te what extent motor, water, and air car- 
riers operating in competition with the| 
railroaas are receiving direct or indirect 
Government aid amounting, in effect, to 
a subsidy; and if so, what steps, if any, 
are necessary to correct this situation, 
with a view to placing competition on a 
just and equitable basis. be Th 

4. That such investigation, if it is in-| 
stituted, might well be extended to cover 
also the question of whether it is desirable 
in the public interest that regulations af- | 
fecting public safety and convenience in| 
the operation of motor carriers be made 
uniform throughout the country, and, it 
so, how such uniformity may best be} 
brought about. ny 

5. ‘chat the desirability of further public 
regulation of the port-to-port rates of 
water carriers be made the subject of an 
investigation or consideration by Congress. 

Delegation of Powers Sought 

6. That section 17 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act be amended so that the| 
Commission may be authorized to dele- 
gate to individual Commissioners and em- | 
ployes the power to perform specified | 
duties and to consider and determine} 
specified matters, subject to the limita- 
tions and conditions suggested in our re- 
port dated April 25, 1930, to the chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce on H. R. 11363, Seventy- 
first Congress, second session. 

7. That the Act be amended so as to 
iequire that the rates and practices of 
forwarding companies engaged in inter- 
state commerce shall be reasonable and 
nonprejudicial; to require such companies 
to file with us and strictly observe their | 
published schedules of rates and charges; 
and to provide penalties for departures 
therefrom or for the granting of conces- 
sions or rebates by means of any device 
whatsoever to any shipper, and make the 
administrative provisions of the Act ap- 
plicable for the enforcement of the duties 
so imposed. 

8. That the Commission be given access 
to and jurisdiction over the accounts of 
the refrigerator-car companies through 
the agency of which carriers by railroad 
subject to the act furnished protective | 
service against heat or cold to perishable | 
traffic, and also adequate supervision and 
control over the arrangements for service 
and compensation therefor which the car- 
riers by railroad make with these refrig- 
erator-car company agencies. 

'9. That section 5 (2) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act be amended so as to bring 
within the jurisdiction of the Commission 
for approval or disapproval any acquisi- 
tion of the control of a railroad which 
would result in bringing that railroad 
into affiliation with, in control of, or un- 
der the management of another railroad, 
whether the acquisition be by holding 
companies or otherwise; and that when a 
holding company is thus permitted to con- 
trol a carrier by railroad, directly or in- 
directly, through ownership of _ stock, | 
thereafter the accounts and capitalization 
of that holding company shall be subject 
to regulation by the Commission. ; 

Power of Divestment Asked 

It is also suggested that it may be de-| 
sirable to authorize the Commission to) 
require the divestment by any noncarrier | 
company of a controlling interest in a} 
carrier by railroad subject to the act, if | 
such stock interest has not received the 
approval of the Commission and is found | 
to be prejudicial in any respect to the) 
plan of consolidation adopted by the Com- | 
mission under section 5 (5) of the act. | 

10. That section 15 (4) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act be amended so as to re-| 
strict the so-called “long-haul right” to 
originating carriers, or subsequent car- 
riers after they secure possession of the 
traffic. 

11. That the Interstate Commerce Act 
be amended so as to restrict our power 
to award reparation (1) under the first 
four sections thereof to the period com-| 
mencing 90 days prior to the date on 
which the complaint is filed, and (2) in 
the case of overcharges under section 6! 
to the period of six months prior to the 
filing of the complaint, such periods to be 
subject to the existing exceptions stated 
in paragraph 3 ‘c) and 3 (d) of section | 
16, modified to conform with this recom- 
mendation; and that actions at law by 
earriers for the collection of undercharges 
be limited to the period of six months 
from the time the cause of action accrues. 

12. That in view of conflicts of author- 
ity between the Standard Time Zone Act 
of Congress and recent legislation of some 
of the States, this field be either more 
completely occupied by act of Congress or 
left wholly to the States. 

13. That the Hours of Service Act be 
amended so as to make more definite and 
specific the requirements with respect to 
aggregate service and to prevent so-called 
short releases for the purpose of extend- 
ing the time in service beyond the statu- 
tory limitations. 

Diversion of Awards Discussed 

14. That in view of the diversion from | 
the carriers of large parts of awards of | 
compensation for the carriage of the! 

ails, through the payment of counsel | 

ees upon a contingent basis, Congress | 
consider the prevention of further diver- | 


| 
| 





sions of this character, if and when other | 
awards of compensation are made, by a| 
limitation in the appropriation bill. 
, 15. That sections 10 (1) and 20 (7) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act be amended 
60 as to make them apply specifically to 
independent contractors and their officers | 
and agents. The reasons for this recom- 
mendation were stated on pages 15 and 16 
Too" 43rd annual report for the year 
16. That the present exemption pro- 
wisions of sections 1 (22), 15a (1), and 
20a (1) of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
gpiicabic to electric railways, be amended 

substituting provisions exempting all 
electric railways except such as _ inter- 
change standard freight equipment with 
steam railways and participate in through 
interstate freight rates with such car- 
riers, provision to be made for exemption 
pf particular electric railways falling 
within the excepted class, if upon appli- 
cation they are able to show to the satis- 
faction of the Commission, after notice 
and opportunity to be heard, that they are 
not affected with an important national 
+ 


" 


|Plan 


|Viewe 


|state freight rates and charges 15 per| 


; are concerned. The reasons for this rec- | 


|nual réport for the year 1928. 


;nual report 








The so-called “loan plan” of the rail- 
roads which was proposed as the only 


possible way to aid financially depressed | 
carriers under existing law, was described | 


as an “inferior substitute” to the “pool- 
jing plan” originally suggested by the In- 
/terstate Commerce Commission as an 
emergency measure to stabilize rail credit, 
in a dissenting opinion of Commissioner 
Joseph B. Eastman attached to the ma- 
jority report permitting the railroads to 
solve their problems in their own way. 
(Ex parte No. 103.) 

(The full text of the majority report 
was printed in the issue of Dec. 8.) 

The Commission majority, while “nei- 
ther approving nor disapproving” the car- | 
riers’ substitute plan to loan money real- 
ized from certain freight rate increases | 
on specified commodities to roads unable 
to meet their fixed charges, modified its 
original report by eliminating the “pool- 
ing” condition attached to that report, 
thereby leaving the carriers free to pro- 
ceed with their plan. 

Originally, the Commission had _ stipu- 
lated that no increases would be permitted | 
the carriers unless the revenues derived 
from the advances were pooled in a fund; 
to be distributed to the needy roads. 

Commissioner Eastman, supported by) 
Commissioners McManamy, Porter and 
Mahaffie, in his dissenting opinion, crit- 
icized the attitude taken by the railroads. 
He supported the pooling plan as “both 
lawful and reasonable” and_ declared 
“there is no sound reason for discarding 
it in favor of the inferior substitute which | 
is now proffered.” 

Mr. Eastman declared that since the 
Commission has left tne task of admin- 
istering the carriers’ plan wholly in the 
hands of the railroads, there is no definite | 
assurance that the Commission's purpose | 
in granting freight rate increases to aid | 
— railroads “will be accomplished at} 
all.” 

Excerpts from the dissenting opinion | 
follow: 


Carriers 


as Inferior 


The vital purpose which we sought to ac- | 
complish in the general interest through | 


|the pooling plan set forth in our prior } 


report cannot be accomplished nearly as} 
wel: by the plan which the carriers pro- | 
pose. Nor, since the majority now leave 
the latter plan wholly within the discretion | 
of the carriers, is there definite assurance | 
that the purpose will be accomplished at | 
all. No occasion exists for beating such | 
a retreat. Our plan is both lawful and| 
reasonable. There is no sound reason for | 
discarding it in favor of the inferior sub- | 
statute which is now proffered. * * * | 

The original application of the carriers | 
was for authority to increase all inter-| 
cent. We reached the conclusion, upon the | 
evidence presented, that such an increase | 
“would increase revenues, if at all, only| 
temporarily and that its, ultimate effect, | 


not very long postponed, would be to harm | 


|rather than help the railroads.” We also 


concluded that “such an increase would| 
raise the rates upon many kinds of traffic 
above a just and reasonable level.” For 
these reasons the application was denied. 

We pointed out, however, that it did 
not follow that no increase in rates should 
be made at this time. Some important 
increases we had already authorized, to 
become effective shortly. We stated our 
further belief that the “traffic depart- 
ments of the railroads should address 
themselves to the task of making such 
changes in the rates on particular kinds 
of traffic as will, in their judgment after 
careful analysis of all attendant circum- 
stances, produce additional revenue and 
which can be supported as reasonable un- | 
der existing conditions.” 

If tariffs were filed, in accordance with 
this suggestion, we said that we would be 
“guided, in determining whether they shall 
be suspended, not only by the statements | 
filed in support and protest, but also, in 
part, by our general knowledge and the 
record in this proceeding as bearing on 
the particular kind of traffic in question.” 
To the extent that suspension proced- 
ings might be initiated, we promised to 
expedite their disposition. 


Commission’s Proposal 


To Carriers Reviewed 


Under ordinary circumstances, upon | 
such a record as was before us, we would 
have stopped at this point and with this 
suggestion. It gave the carriers oppor- 
tunity to mend the deficiencies of their 
case and propose increases, or other 
changes in rates, which could be justi- 
fied. It gave assurance, also, that such 
proposals would receive sympathetic and 
expedited consideration. This opportunity 
still stands and will remain open. 

But circumstances were not ordinary, 
and therefore we did not stop with this 
suggestion. We made a further proposal 
“for the consideration of the railroad ex- 
ecutives in the immediate emergency, and 
only as a temporary measure of relief.” It 
was motived by the thought that the “dis- 
trust of railroad securities is rapidly gain- 
ing such elements of panic that a slight | 
charge on the traffic of the industries of 
the country best able to stand it may 
justifiably be imposed, through freight 
rates, for the purpose of increasing con- 
fidence and averting developments which 
might further disturb an already tre- 
mendously shaken financial situation, and 
to avoid impairment of an adequate system 
of transportation.” 

The plan was designed as an emergency 
measure in the hope that it would help 
the general financial situation with bene- 
fit to all concerned, and it sought to pro- 
duce the maximum effect of this character 
consistent with the imposition of minimum 
burdens upon distressed industry and 
minimum disturbance of business condi- 


interest so far as the provisions in question | 
ommendation were stated in our 42nd an- 


_17. That section 18 of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1920, be amended so that its 
provisions will clearly not be applicable to 
this Commission, for the reasons stated 
on page 12 of our 35th annual report for 
the year 1921; that section 27 of this act 
be reconsidered by Congress in the light 
of the circumstances set forth on page 2 
of our 39th annual report for the year 
1925; and that section 28 also be recon- | 
sidered in the light of the circumstances 
set forth on pages 13-14 of our 35th an- 
or the year 1921. in this 
connection reference is made to our report 
dated June 29, 1922, to the chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign | 
Commerce on H. R. 12021, 66th Congress, 
second session. 

Bribery of Employes Opposed 

18. That section 1 of the Interstate 

Commerce Act be amended to provide for 





the punishment of any person offering or | 


giving to an employe of a carrier subject 
to the act any money or thing of value | 
with intent to influence his action or de- | 
cision with respect to car service, and to! 


provide also for the punishment of the | 


guilty employe. The reasons for this rec- | 
;Ommendation were stated on page 57 of 
our 34th annual report for the year 1920. 

19. That, subject to appropriate ex- 
ceptions, the use of steel or steel under- 
frame cars in paSsenger service be re- 
quired, and that the use in passenger 
trains of wooden cars between or in front 
of steel or steel underframe cars be pro- 
hibited. The reasons for this recommen- 
dation were first stated at pages 70-71 
To 27th annual report for the year 


Dissent Filed to Permission 


Inquiry Proposed | 
| For ‘Loan Plan’ of Railways p 


jand affected credit primarily. 


!their security holders. 


|less fortunate but which, like the others, | 


|portation system. Except for the danger 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PUBLISHED WiTHouT COMMENT BY THE UNrTep States DatLy 








Use of Wireless 


y Air Routes in 
Country Growing 








: ‘Commercial Flying Coming 
{tions. To this end it appealed to a spirit | 
|of cooperation on the part of both ship-| 
|pers and carriers. 

We did not propose increases in all rates, 
j}but onty where we thought the burden 
could reasonably be borne with limited 
|danger of diversion of the traffic to other 
forms of borg gees ro oo did we pro- 
pose increases in ratio to transportation|, more important part than ever before 
service performed. To minimize disturb-|in commercial aviation, resulting in safer 


ance of business conditions, we suggested | i is 
increases on particular kinds of traffic | 224 epecmicr Wetaparsation by Gir, a¢ 


which would be, generally speaking. in| Dec. 10 by oral statements and. official 
uniform amounts. Thus the shoft-haul| records of the radio and airways divisions 
shipper was asked to bear a much larger 


me : 7 a of the Department of Commerce, and 
increase, in ratio to existing rates and|the Federal Radio Commission. 


transportation service rendered, than the “Commercial aviation is coming to rely 


long-haul shipper. more and more on radio,” said William D. 
Credit Pool Plan Terrell, director of the radio division, “and 
: % it is certain that during the coming year 
To Aid Roads Discussed | flying will be less hazardous and more 
In like spirit of cooperation the rail-|reliable than ever before. Reports from 
roads were asked to agree to a pooling | Pilots of all types of planes indicate that 
plan. The emergency was a financial one| radio is considered* almost indispensable 
This had | to safe air travel, and that benefits derived 
been stressed both by the carriers and by |fro0m use of radio are constantly on the 
The earnings of | "crease. 
some of the carriers were ample to sus- Greater Usefulness Predicted 
t2in their credit, and as to them, con- “Scientific reasearch by Federal avia- 


— poeniime ged ae Se ae existed. | tion and radio authorities in collaboration 
t was i y the needs of carriers | will do much to make radio even more 


to flyers,” declared Capt. F. 
Hingsburg, ehief of the airways division. 
“However, the extént of progress made 
will depend entirely on how large an ap- 
propriation Congress grants for this pur- 
|pose. It is safe to say that transportation 
by air will be less dangerous and faster 


On Radio, According to 
Federal Officers 


The coming year will see radio playing 


| US! 
were essential parts of the national trans- | usetw 


confronting these less fortunate carriers, | 
our emergency rate proposal would not} 
have been made. 

We thought it proper and appropriate. 
therefore, to ask all the carriers to agree 
to a plan whereby the funds derived from | flying.” 
the emergency increases would be used in | 
the first instance to poultice the sore spots | veloped rapidly to aid aviation during the 
which threaten the health of the na-jlast three or four years,” it was stated 


however, seek to bring the carriers to any-|much room for improvement. With re- 


to deprive those which were more pros-}and more air transport lines installing/the economic outlook of 


perous of direct benefit from the increases. | two-way radio communication, increased 
The pooled earnings were to be applied 
in the first instance merely to the pre- 
vention of defaults in fixed charges. The 
remaining balance, which we estimated 
would be substantial, was to be distrib- 
uted in ordinary course. Moreover, being | 
an emergency measure, the pool was lim- 
ited to a period ending March 1, 1933. 
We made no finding that the rates re- | 
sulting from the increases proposed would 
be just and reasonable. No such finding | 
was necessary. Following submission of 
the pooling plan and its approval by us, 
we said that we would grant the neces- 
sary authority under section 6 for filing Newly licensed aeronautical stations are 
blanket supplements, and that those|being constructed in all parts of the 


efficiency in radio’s adaption to commer- 
cial flying is inevitable.” 


Improved Beacons Sought 

The following information was fur- 
nished: . 

The Bureau of Standards is working | 
system for airways, and expects to estab- | 
lish a nation-wide system by which flyers 
on nearly all air routes can be in constant | 
communication with ground stations. At} 
present 30 new beacons are under con- 
struction. 


To Rely to Greater Extent | 


with a view toward improving the beacon | 
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|tried processes and time-hallowed theo- 
rems, its somewhat heretical slogan has 


| progress.” 

Whatever “councils” or “plans” are set 
up, we may, I think, be assured of recog- 
|nition of the dangers of any obstructions 
to the opportunities for change. Surely 


| 





| §tates, is nearing completion at Jefferson City, Mo. 
| 220x125 feet, three stories high and will be constructed of brick. 
| house all official State Highway Department automobiles, trucks and 
tractors in use in this section of Missouri. 
| maintenance machinery are | being built in the 10 State highway 
| ivisions. 


‘Dr. Kieth Tells Electrical Group 
Prosperity Should Not Be ‘Too Planned’ 


[Continued from Page 2.] | 
maierially reduce the costs of distribution 


| 


‘|always been “Tradition is the enemy of | 


| 











This structure, said to be the largest State garage building in the United 


The building is 
It will 


Smaller garage buildings for 


— = 





and make for substantially lower prices. 
A conspicuous saving that has been 
achieved by these vertical trade groups— 
and these are the days when every saving 
should be greeted with profound respect— 
is in connection with the greater dissemi- 
nation and application of valuable trade 
information. For example, the results of 


as a result of increased use of radio in| our experience during this hectic postwar) the new census of distribution, which bid 


|period has demonstrated all too plainly! fair to remodel along vastly more effec- 


/has any divine right to perpetuity. 
'disasters of the past few years 


“Although the use of radio has been de-| that no trade or industry in the country | tive, economical lines the entire scheme of 
The | our distributive operations, is being widely 
v have|and wisely 
| tional transportation system. We did not,| orally at the Commission, “there is still! proved that the fewer King Canutes we agencies. 


disseminated through these 
Some of the larger ones are 


j ; have in American business trying to im- thus taking steps to see that valuable new 
thing like a common level of earnings or | search work progressing as it is, and more | pede the tides of progress, the better for, 


Whatever concerted plans are developed, 
they must be sufficiently elastic, suffi- 
|ciently removed from excessively bureau- 


the consumer against exploitation) to per- 
mit of ample mobility. 
Whatever we may do to insure greater 


cfits of competition to the producer as 
well as the consumer. 


| Through most of these recent discus- 
| sions there has run a theme of increasing 
| appreciation for the value of collaboration | 








would be permitted to take effect with-|country. During the last fiscal year li- 
out suspension, upon the understanding, |censes were issued to 99 stations. Permits | 
however, “that the resulting rates will in| for construction of 17 more stations have | 
all respects be subject to investigation and |been granted. When these are puilt, there | 
cetermination as to the lawfulness of par-| will be a total of 116 aeronautical sta- | 
ticular rates or schedules of rates, as pro-|tions in the United States, as compared | 
vided by the Act.” | to but’ 66 stations and 23 outstanding con- | 

The plan, in short, was regarded as/struction permits at the end of the fiscal| 
something apart from our ordinary rate | year 1930. These figures do not include} 
Frocedure, adapted to an emergency use|Government stations. ‘The Commission is | 
for the benefit of all concerned, and to be | daily receiving applications for renewal! | 
made effective through such a spirit of {licenses and construction permits for such | 
cooperation as might reasonably be ex- | stations. 


pected in a time of distress. It has been 2 
received in this spirit by the shippers of | oe nies Ge ean ee ae 
the country. |now 303, and during the coming year this | 
(The section of Commissioner East- |number probably will be materially in-| 
man’s dissent discussing the carriers’ | creased. 
plan will be published in full tert in Radio Commission to Aid 


he i bee 
ns tune Of Eee. 32.) The Commission has made every effort, 
oan will continue to do so, to provide} 


Railway Rate Decisions frequencies for the use of aviation. Be-| 
. . cause of extreme congestion in all por-| 

And New Complaints Filed | tions of the radio spectrum, great care | 
must be exercised in frequency allocations 


The Interstate Commerce Commission f0r aeronautical service. 
on Dec. 10 made public decisions in rate! Increased safety and reliability in 
cases, which are summarized as follows: |navigation are in a large measure due to 
Radio Cabinets: No. 24243.—Associated |radio. Most transport airplanes now are 
Cabinet Manufacturers Corporation v. Le- |in constant communication with airports. 
high Valley Railroad. Basis of charges ap- | Practically every established air transport | 
plicable under the official classification on line now flying a regular schedule is 


carload shipments of radio cabinets with j rf j ica- 
loud speakers installed from Cadillac, Mich., cenepen with two-way radio communica- | 


to New York, N. Y., found unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. . | Ground stations are spaced along the | 
aement Compound: No.  23139.—North | airways to insure continuous communica- 
nerican Cement ~aeaee Vv. Balti- | tion between aircraft in flight and stations 
ate on cement | on the ground. There is an average separa- 


more & Ohio Railroad. 
compound, in carloads, from Berkeley, W. ; j 
Mer See tion between ground stations of about 200 | 
miles, so that the maximum range to be} 


Va., to Chicago, Il., 
Reasonable rate prescribed for the future. 


Rate Complaints Filed covered in communication is approxi- 

Railway rate complaints filed with the mately 100 miles. Experience has shown 
Interstate Commerce Commission have|that with such fairly close spacing of | 
just been announced as follows: | transmitters, reliable communication can 


|be conducted under any but the most ad- 
verse conditions. 

Radiotelephone apparatus is most gen- 
;erelly used. Aircraft radiotelephone in- 
|stallations are extremely simple and are 


Potatoes: No. 24876—Cochrane Brokerage 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., v. The Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Against 
rates on carload shipments of potatoes to 
the extent they exceed rates based on 27!3 


per cent of the corresponding first-class , i 

rates prescribed; by the Commission in the comerauee by a le wae ease 80 the 
Consolidated Southwestern Cases, Docket | PHOb Y OPSrave Ue BYBLCM ‘CARLY. 

13535, 123 I. ©. C. 203. 


Trailing antennas such as are necessary | 
when longer wave lengths are used have 
bece, seminated. making it possible for 
aircYaft also to engage 
while on the ground. 


Potatoes: No. 24876, Sub. No. 1.—L. Singer 
& Sons Produce Co., Kansas City, Mo., v. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 
,Against rates on potatoes, carloads. 

Coal: No. 24877.—Farmers Coa!-Operative 
Gin & Supply Association v. The Arkansas 
Western Railway. Against rates on ship- 
ments of coal from Arkansas and Oklahoma, 
Colorado and New Mexico, to Aspermont, 
Big Spring, Colo., Loraine and Spur, Tex. 

Petroleum Products: No. 24878.—Sinclair 


Boston & Maine Requests 
To Abandon 65-mile Line 


| tion: 


in transmission | 


association figures in several of 
plans as the chief factor in their consum- 
|mation. In still others some type of care- 
fully devised national strategy 


among business organizations. The trade | 
these | 


the Nation. | 


cratic restraints (and I am, of course, ex- | ] 
cepting the necessary legal protection of|the gravest shortcomings of our present 


stability and better coordination in busi- | 
ness, we should not lose sight of the ben- | 


| 


| 


around the idea of marshalling our wide- | 
spread business activities into more closely | 


coordinated trade and regional groups. 
Clearly do we seem to be on the eve of a 
new era of closer teamwork among the 
countless elements within the scattered 
ranks of trade and industry. The grim 
necessities o fthe hour have unmistakably 
driven them to a keener apreciation than 
ever before of the value of closer col- 
laboration in contending with the new 
perils of the business struggle. : 

One interesting type of these coordi- 
nating arrangements has been the _ so- 


all of the elements engaged in passing 
along the given commodity through suc- 
cessive stages of production and distribu- 
sors, wholesalers, jobbers, retailers, and 
sumers.° Instances of this vertical co- 
operation occur in such widely differen- 
tiated lines as shoes, notions, cotton goods, 
lumber, paper, and notably in electrical 


j}appliances and household equipment. 


These efforts have certainly aroused a 
greatly increased consciousness on the 
part of the interested business groups of 


| their joint responsibilities in the marketing 


of some great staple commodity. One 
reflection of this is the vigorous cam- 
paigning of several of these trade groups 
in so-called institutional advertising, 
where the interests of individual opera- 
tors or traders have been submerged in 
the general cause of a wider public ap- 
preciation' of the merits and even the so- 
cial value of the commodity in question. 


Consumer’s Benefits 


From Trade Ethics 


From the point of view of the consumer 
one of the contributions of special merit 
of these collaborative trade bodies is the 
material’ reenforcement which they give 
to the beterment of trade ethics within 
a given group. What might be called the 
“craft consciousness,” the “trade pride,” 
|of such a greatly broadened alignment of 
|/the better elements in a given trade, 
closely bound together by the common 
commodity interest, has unmistakably 
raised and fortified the standards of busi- 
ness behavior among them. 

Where perhaps a more narrowly re- 


tempted at times to indulge in dubious 





Refining Co., New York City v. The Atchi- 

son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Against 

rates on refined petroleum products, from 

pons in Kansas and Oklahoma to Canby, 
nn. 

Glass Jars: No. 24879.—Carlova, Inc., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., v. The Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Against rates of 38 cents and 51 cents per 
100 pounds on shipments of glass jars, from 
South Greensburg, Pa., to Binghamton to 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 10. 
The Boston & Maine Railroad has filed 


|passenger train service between Oakdale 
}and Northampton, a distance of approxi- 
|mately 65 miles, ae SoaTihonnats for 
| passenger rposes 0 stat 
the extent they exceed 24 cents prior and Prat erie Dury 6 stations along 
25 cents subsequent to Oct. 15, 1929. ae 
Sewer Pipe: No. 24880.—Lee Clay Products - 


Company, Clearfield, Ky v. The Balti- No. 24882.—The A. G. Reeves 

3 2 . y., i % — * es Steel Con- 
lI el ey ll ey pates on struction Company, Alliance, Ohio, v. Lou- 
s [ § slay sewer pipe from isvi x Nashvil il 4 g 5 ri 
Clearfield. Ky. to Washington, pip isville & Nashville Railroad. Against rate 


C., by 
reason of the alleged refusal on the part 
of the Baltimore & Ohio to join in prom- 
ised rate of 23.5 cents. 


of 34 cents per 100 pounds, on carload ship- 
ments of bubble towers, from Boyles, Ala., 
to Baton Rouge, La., to the extent it ex- 
ceeds a straight rate of 34 cents. 





Potatoes: No. 24881.—Carolina Shippers’ Gravel: No, 24883.—Chemical Construction 
Association, Inc., Wilson, N. C., v. Norfolk | Corporation, Charlotte, N. C.. v. Central 
Southern Railroad. Against rates on ship- | Railroad Company of New Jersey. Against 
ments of potatoes from points in North rates on carload shipments of brick and 
Carolina. eo gravel from Warners, N. J., to Philadelphia, 

Bubble Towers (iron and steel articles): Pa. 


practices, ‘ 
tions to comprehend many lines of busi- 
ness with consequent wider public con- 


with the Department of Public Utilities| tacts, has often suppressed selfish motives 
a petition for permission to discontinue | and made for a notable strengthening of | 


policies in the interests of the community 
}as a whole, not simply of one or two 
narrower trade groups. 

But “business” is more than the con- 


}cern of business alone, for “it takes two to 


|}make a trade’”—buyer' as well as seller, 
jand the behavior and reactions of us 
consumers have much to do with the 
| standards of business ethics. It is gratify- 


Manufacturers, assemblers, proces; | bring regrettable distress to railroad in- 


factual data are definitely applied in the 
interests of better marketing practice. 


Tendency to Reliance 


On Statistical Data 
And this brings up the point that one of 


business thinking is the tendency at times 


toward over-reliance upon some favored | 
statistical formula to lead us out of our | 


present difficulties. The index number 
has in all too many cases been looked 
upon as an infallible fetish. I would by 
no means belittle the value of statistical 
materiais at this grave juncture in our 
business affairs, when a clearer, more fac- 
tual, less emotional guidance is indispen- 
sable for our sorely harassed efforts. 


Nevertheless, the collection and manipu- 


lation of elaborate logarithmic apparatus | 
jis too often regarded as the ultimate ob-| 
is built | jective of business leadership instead of 


being merely a preliminary device for the 
furtherance of more effective action.., 

In many of the darker blue grottoes of 
business “despond” these days one hears 
only the loud lamentations over the “new 


slow” of some favorite “indicator of the 


business trend.” All too rarely is there 
any attempt to weigh that particular 
pet index as to its precise application to 
the position of business in the given lo- 
cality or trade. The latest descent of 


|the car loading, or export, or quarterly 
| dividend figure brings forth a lugubrious 


chorus without the slightest regard for 


called “vertical” combinations comprising {such vital details as to whether the given 


index has any direct application to the 
immediate situation at hand in a certain 


/community or commodity. 


thus finally into the hands of the con-| 


| lines, 


| stricted, less conspicuous group might be) 


the extension of the associa-| 


‘ing, therefore, to note that these broader | 


trade associations have been able to carry 
/on some thoroughly constructive cam- 
paigns to bring to the consumer a clearer 
realization of his responsibilities in any 
| business transactions. Any modification 
|of such practices as the abuse of the re- 
| turned goods privilege, undue liberties with 
charge accounts, and other laxities will 


November Receipts for 50 Industrial Post Offices 


Decline From Figure for Same 


JYOSTAL receipts at 50 industrial offices for November showed a 7 
month of 1930, the Post Office Department announced Dec. 8. 
$219,190. Receipts at 12 offices showed an increase for the month just passed over 
recorded at Boise, Idaho, where receipts jumped by $5,618, a 


ment of postal receipts at 50 industrial offices for November, 1931, follows: 

























Noy., 1931 Noy., 1930 Increase Pet. | 

Springfield, Ohio ..... 215,624.89 247,473.09  *$31,848.20 *12.87 ' Charleston, W. Va. .... 
Oklehoma City, Okla. . 125,,797.34 143,784.33 *17.986.99 *12.51 Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Albany, N. Y. ..cececces 142,093.87 136,981.71 5,112.16 3.73 Schenectady, N. Y. ... 
Scranton, Pa. .....++- 82 633.29 85,608.34 *2,.975.05 3.48 Lynn, Mass. ..... 
Harrisburg, Pa. ......+. 98,648.45 97,005.62 1,642.83 169 Shreveport, La. 

San Antonio, Tex. 92,214.67 109,330.73 *17.116.06 *15.66 Columbia, S. C. 
Spokane, Wash. 69.364.97 70,761.10 *1,396.13 “1.97 Fargo, N. Dak. . 
Oakland, Calif 136,173.68 145,412.40 *9,238.72  *6.35 Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Birmingham, Ala. . 98,131.78 116,080.65 "17,948.87 *15.46 Waterbury, Conn 
Topeka, E:ans. .. 83,061.98 81,219.41 1,842.57 2.27 Pueblo, Colo 

Peoria, Ill. . 64,730.81 78,189.26 *13,458.45 *17.21 Manchester, N. 
Norfolk, Va. 60,034.23 62,028.26 *1,994.03 *3.21 Lexington, Ky. 
Tampa, Fla. .. 51,337.58 48,290.94 3,046.64 6.31 Phoenix, Ariz. 

Fort Wayne, Ind 63,932.01 73,800.21 *9.868.20 *13.37 Butte, Mont. 

Lincoln, Nebr. 6 0.69 78,660.40 "9,119.71 *11.59 Jackson, Miss. 
Duluth, Minn. 55,227.39 58,148.71 *2,921.32 *5.02 Boise, Idaho 
| Little Rock, Ark. 54,352.17 66,036.78 *11.684.61 *17.69 Burlington. Vt. 
| Sioux City, Iowa 54,120.65 66,131.11  *12,010.46 *13.16 | Cumberland, Md. 
Bridgeport, Conn 78,991.22 91,168.68 "12,177.46 *13.36 MOA WRN ie oe ace 
| Portland, Me 58,141.94 97.05 *.68 Albuquerque, N. Mex 
St. Joseph, Mo. 39,245.68 *3,862.06 *8.96 Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Springfiela, Ml. 57,469.49 726.92 1,28 

Trenton, N. J. . 68,007.83 101.40 15 Total 

Wiimington, Del. 53,882.02 *5,625.69 *9.45 

; Madison, Wis. . 52,96 8,484.16 *11.87 Daily average 5 ane 
| South Bend, Ind. *10,380.46 *15.73 August, 1931, 

| Charlotte, N. C. *1,766.93 *2.9 

Savannah, Ga. ee *4,088.27 *11.37 —- 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa .... *4.969.65 *11.04 | *Decrease. 





29.89 per cent increase. 








Month Last Year 


.24 per cent decrease beneath those for the corresponding 
The decrease, from $3,028,326 to $2,809,136, amounted to 


November, 1930. The greatest gain was 


The Department's tabulated state- 






Nov., 1931 Nov., 1930 Increase Pct. 
42,197.30 41,545.11 652.19 1.57 
61,265.66 62,580.02 *1,314.36 *2.10 

° 42,179.27 44,059.35 *1,880.08  *4.27 
32,304.62 33,319.66 *1,015.04 *3.05 
34,706.25 36,160.31 *1,454.06 *4.02 
34,996.17 38,827.2 *3,831.19  *9.87 
30,932.56 32,928.37 *1,995.81  *6.06 
26,299.84 28,001.90 *1,711.06 *6.11 
38,485.47 38,154.14 331.33 87 
18,557.32 22,370.69 *3,813.37 *17.05 
22,004.36 23,550.22 *1,545.86  *6.56 
24,881.09 26,403.62 *1,522.53  *5.76 
36,125.36 37,396.48 "1,211.12 *3.24 
17,491.74 17,710.23 *218.49 *1.23 
30,470.53 34,159.81 *3,689.28 *10.80 
24,416.00 18,798.00 5,618.00 29.89 
19,636.65 9 66.05 .34 
10,825.10 4 *716.35 *6.20 
15,735.67 16,723.14 *987.47 *5.90 

oat 15,137.60 15,842.51 *704.H1 "4.44 
. 9,737.23 9,137.74 599.49 6.56 


. $2,809,136.14 $3,028,326.07 *$219,189.93 *7.24 
~ *$9,133.00 


$117,047.00 


$126,180.00 *7.24 


3 ‘over August, 1930, *8.39; September, 1931, over Sep- 
8 tember, 1930, *8.32; OctOber, 1931, over October, 1930, *11.72. 


A collapse in the car loading figure may 


terests, but having in mind the increas- 
ing diversion of traffic to trucks, pipe- 
and other media of transport, it 
is by no means an infallibly final indi- 
cator of the trend of traffic throughout 
the Nation as a whole. ; 

And that factor of nation-wide appli- 
cation brings out another shortcoming of 
many favorite index numbers. They rep- 
resent ostensibly a situation which is 
spread all over a continental-wide area. 
For that reason they are very apt to 
be historical rather than of immediate, 
timely significance, because the compila- 
tion of data from such widespread sources 
is apt to be weeks, even months in ar- 
rears of the date of publication. Further- 
more, by that very circumstance of their 
coast-to-coast generalizing nature, they 
are apt to present an average picture 
which is far from helpful in terms of in- 
dicating the situation in any specific trad- 
ing area. 


Value of Statistics 
In Gauging Trends 


All of which is not in the least intended 
as applicable to the whole fabric of our 
statistical indicators, whose values are far 
too obvious to require vindication here. I 
would simply stress the consequences, 
especially during these dark days of ex- 
aggerating the local significance of many 
otherwise estimable general indicators of 
our business situation, They are indispen- 
sable for purposes Of gauging the broad 
lines of the national trend, but they are 
far from sacrosanct when it comes to their 
application to specific trade situations. 

And after all, they are the thermometers 
which record the business weather, not 
the barometers which show what is ahead. 
They can be invaluable as aids to better 
planning if their shortcomings are 
frankly realized. But constantly in their 
application is there need for the fullest 
appreciation of the fact that the swift 
variations of our present business life are 
far too dynamic, too volatile, to be ade- 
quately tabulated by a set series of figures, 
although we are constantly expanding the 


range and scope of our statistical knowl- | 


edge and increasing its fimeliness. 

One of the genuine perils to our busi- 
ness progress is the instinctive assumption 
that the status quo is apt to be indefi- 
nitely continued. The fact that some one of 
these thermometers indicated an unfavor- 
able situation as of a few weeks ago 
throughout the Nation as a whole is no 
warrant for the assumption that that is 
the position at the moment. 

Indeed there are far too many ele- 
ments which are speeding up and altering 
the vital factors of consumption to per- 
mit of any such deduction as to the pro- 
longed status of any one situation in 
business. Some sudden turn of fancy may 
bring unexpected opulence to, let us say, 
a certain fashion item. But this gives 
way after a few fervid weeks of activity 
to yet another flair for a different line 
or commodity. The success of several hun- 
dred concerns, both distributors and pro- 
ducers, in spite of these past two dis- 
tressful years, has been due in a large 
majority of cases to the blunt refusal of 


j}the leaders of those enterprises to ac- 


cept supinely the verdict that ‘business 
has been bad generally, and, therefore, 
it must be for us.” 


Instances of Expansion 


In Certain Lines Cited 

One conspicuous illustration of this in- 
vigorating contempt for such  defeatist 
generalizations has been in various do- 
mestic branches of the electrical indus- 
try. The industry has had its share of 
sharp competition from other groups, some 
of which, such as gas and oil, have shown 
a similarly commendable alertness as to 
the stimulation of new opportunities 
through vigorous advertising and sales 
effort. It is true that the ranks of all 
of these, including the electrical group, 
afford regrettable examples of inability 
to keep up with the pace. But the very 
fact that the going has been a Hit harder 
during the past two years seems to have 
given a further incentive to more vigor- 
ous group action on the part of their 
respective trade associations. 

Perhaps the best evidence of the fact 





ae 
Garage for State-operated Motor Vehicles | Increased Activity 


Noted Recently in 
British Shipyards 


‘New Orders Prove Help to 
Depressed Industry, With 
Repairs Also Aiding, Says 
Commerce Department 


The British shipbuilding industry has 
benefited by orders for several new craft 
|and a larger number of repair jobs, ac- 
|cording to a Department of Commerce 
| Statement just issued. 


The business developed during the last 
| three weeks ordinarily would seem of 
minor significance, but at the present time 
|enjoys an almost exaggerated importance, 
| it was pointed out. Fear that prices would 
jincrease in November and December is 
said in some circles to have brought about 
the influx of orders for new vessels. The 
statement follows in full text: 


_A few orders for new vessels, and a con- 
siderable large number of repairing com- 
missions have brought about a slightly 
more hopeful attitude in the badly de- 
| pressed British shipbuilding industry, ac- 
| cording to a report received in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from its London office. 


Favorable Omen 
Even the slight decline which has taken 
place in the Ministry of Labour’s unem- 
ployment figures looms largely as a favors 
;able omen to both men and employers, 
; according to British reports. 


The Clyde district/seems to be mod- 
erately well engaged, particularly in the 
|repairing department, one large firm han- 
dling no fewer than eight vessels last 
| week. Belfast is reported by Lloyd's spe- 
cial correspondent there to be optimistic 
of new orders, while little change has 
actually taken place with the exception 


of a small decline in the unemployed 
| quota. 


| The town has watched with considerable 
idelight the departure of approximately 
| 10,000 tons of laid-up tonnage during the 
i few days which has been anchored 
at the port. The Tyne also reports a 
| happier outlook with a number of tied-up 
| Vessels going once more into service, and 
furnishing work for deck hands and sea- 
men, 


As might be expected, a number of re- 
; pairs are being required upon hulls which 
have been laid up for some time, but they 
are of a minor nature and do not fully 
occupy the repairing capacity of the river. 
The Mersey is reported to be less hap- 
pily off, but the Tees succeeded in obtain- 
ing an order for a new 9,100-ton vessel 
with good prospects of further orders. 
Activity in River Shipping 

_ The river ship repairers are experienc- 
\ing a revival of a¢iivity. Leith had to 
be content with a number of minor ship 
repair commissions. I' is reported from 
Cardiff that business is very satistactory, 
and that during th» past week 29 vessels 
have been placed on the blecks—a record 
figure for any week this yeer. 

The total votun:e of the business de- 
veloped during the Jest three weeks would 
seem of minor :mportatics to British ship 
repairers and builders dutiug good times, 
but at the moment it enjoys an almost 
exaggerated significance. 

_ From some quarters it is said that the 
influx of orders for new tonnag: ha se- 
sulted from the fear that prices would 
go up considerably during November and 
December. The subsidy arrangement made 





| 


by the manufacturers of shipbuilding steel . 


about two months ago, is said to have 
helped to reduce prices further, and there 
being some doubt as to whether it would 
become a permanent feature, there was a 
certain amount of anxiety upon the part 
of shipping companies to take advantage 
of the fund before it was exhausted. 


that the electrical trades as a whole have 
refused to accept the mournful verdict of 
the defeatists is the increase in the num- 
ber of their domestic customers by no 
less than 10 per cent since 1928. And, in- 
cidentally, I am informed that the aver- 
age amounts of their annual bills have 
increased also by 10 per cent in that time 
in spite of the fact that the price of 
electricity has dropped 11 per cent during 
the same period. 

No doubt much of this surprisingly good 
showing is due to the vigorous campaign- 
ing in behalf of new products. There has 
been evident among the vertical elec- 
trical associations, which are active in 
some 120 cities in the country, a deter- 
;mination to lure out at least a portion 
| of the vast sums now known to be hoarded 
; by cautious consumers throughout the 
land, The industry has been conspicuous 
for its vigorous resourcefulness in the ap- 
plication of technical research evolving 
new means of accomplishing old house- 
hold tasks and of performing a lot of 
new tasks themselves which had previ- 
ously been regarded as in the realm of 
unattainable fantasy. 

Each year seems to bring us new 
achievements in the reproduction of music 
and other forms of entertainment and 
instruction, in the establishment of finer 
control over temperatures for housing, 
and for the preservation of foods; in 
a word, in making life more secure and 
comfortable, not for a favored few but 
for the great masses of our people. 





Applications Received 


x e . ‘ ce 
By Radio Commission 
| 
| Applications made public Dec. 10 by the 
Federal Radio Commission follow: 

Broadcasting applications: 

WTBO, Asosciated Broadcasting Corporation, 
Cumberland, Md., modification of license to 
change from 1,420 ke., 100 w.. 250 w. local 
sunset, unlimited hours, to 590 ke., 250 w., 
unlimited hours. 

WAAB, Bay State Broadcasting Corporation, 





Boston, Mass,, modification of license to 
char e from 500 w. night. 1 kw. day. 

Ww HBC, St. John’s Catholic Church, Canton, 
Ohio, construction 


ix enuheneeet : permit to make changes 
aqui ent and increase y 
eae ease power from 10 w. 

J. B. Sanders, Center, Tex., construction 
permit to erect a new station to use 1,310 kc. 
100 w., share with KFPM. 7 

WNAT Broadcasting Co., Natchez, Miss., 
construction permit amended to request 1,500 
ke., 100 w., unlimited time. facilities of 
KGMP. Formerly requested 1,310 ke., 100 w., 
share with KRMD, facilities of KTSL 


, Richmond J. Morrow. Roseville, Calif., con- 
struction permit to erect a new station to 
use 1,400 ke., 30 w., daytime. , 
Stewart & Sayles, Gillette, Wyo.. construc- 
a ges erect a new station to use 
+ Ke., W., specified hours, 

ieee p S, facilities of 


KFQD, Anchorage Radio Club, Inc., Anchore 
age anes, Leanne to cover construction pere 
nit grante une 19, 1931, for ch - 
ae Bi 1 f ange in equip 
_, Franklin Electric Co., Roseville, Calif., cone 
struction permit to erect a new station to 
use 1.410 ke., 10 w., specified hours. 


KVI, Puget Sound Broadcastin 
VI. s g .Co., Inc., 
<Roemne. Wash., install automatic frequency 


Applications (other than broadcasting): 

City of Somerville, Mass., construction pere 
mit for 1,712 ke., 400 w.: police service 
aa’: Aeronautical Radio Inc., Fresno 

alif., license covering constructio: t 
for 3.160, 3,166, 3,172, 3.178, 3,182.5, 3570 5 660 
Ke., 400 w.; aeronautical service ye 

Kansas State College of Agriculture. Man- 
hattan, Kans., new construction permit for 
frequencies within television band. Irregular 
power Visual broadcasting service. 

WSDG, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Chicago, 
Tll., construction permit for change in trans- 
mitter location to new hangar, for 2,238, 3.244 
3.452, 3.460, 3.468. 3.484, 4.915, 2.326, 2344 
4.140, 6.260. 6.275 kc. aeronautical and pointe 
to-point aeronautical! 

KGB3P, City of Minneapolis, modie 
fication of police license for change in free 
quency to 2,470 kc. reas 
queen and increase in power to 

KNAV. Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., construction permit for change 
in location to new municipal airport. 


Minn., 
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serve to be loaned on good collateral to | year ago. 


Recent Business Developments Delay in Payment 


and almost 
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is a measure of inexcusable 


30 per cent below the high | folly, because there is no doubt whatever 


cae : * & ° ° “1a: record of employment in October, 1929,| of the French c: ity 
associations which have need of it to meet ‘ e , ee) A ores |Of the French capacity to pay. 
emergencies, is not only economicalty Residential Building the decline from that point having been| If France refuses to enter a mora- 
sound but constitutes a beneficial move’ Residential building increased 17 per’ fairly regular from month to month. Pay/torium which includes the unconditional 


of far-reaching importance to the build- 
ing and loan industry. 


First Move Two Years Ago 
“Two years ago this Department made 
the first move in that direction by advo- 
cating the Liquid Investment Act requiring 


cent in terms of the total number of 
|square feet and 11 per cent in value from 
' September, but a comparis@n with Octo- 


ber a year ago shows a decline of 32 per 
cent in volume and 42 per cent in value. 
During the first 10 months of this year 





rolls in October maintained the slightly | 
gain recorded for September, but did not 
show the small seasonal rise which is nor- 
mal in the Fall. 


oils rose sharply, but seasonally, in Octo- 
ber as compared with the revised Septem- 


annuities, then let her take what course | 
|she chooses, but let her fight her own 
|battles over them without leaning on the| 
| United States Government for support 
j}and assistance. The days are over for 
jattempts at the integral execution of the 


Stocks of manufactured chemicals and 


soti . a cer rs 7 ; | blood-raw peace, and, without American 
ny ots tama, her in an «hs the value decreased °3 per cent from that Der estimate. While stocks in October | support, this will quickly become evident 
pat, AB I engl Mig 9 purpose of meet- of the same period is. 1930. The value of Of this year are higher than at this time | jn Europe. ; 
ing shareholders’ demands. This was ad-|contracts awarded for public works and| in several years past, the average for 


utilities fell 3.1 per cent below that of 
September and was 27 per cent less than 
in October, 1930. 

The shipments of maple flooring declined 
14 per cent from those in September, but 
were only 6.3 per cent less than in the 
same month last year. Oak flooring ship- 
ments declined 6.6 per cent, and cement 
production fell off 11 per cent from the 
preceding month. New orders for fabri- 
cated structural steel were 44 per cent 
less than in September. 

The index of construction costs 
posed of the prices of structural steel 
shapes, cement, lumber. and the rates 
paid common labor) declined 0.9 per cent, 
but building material prices for frame 
and brick houses rose 1.3 and 0.6 per cent, 
respectively. 


vocated because I believed that, without 
regard to whether the shareholder is 
bound by the terms of his contract to wait 
for his money on withdrawal, nevertheless, 
it is a fact that cannot be overlooked 
that our people save in building and 
loan associations to meet the exigencies | 
and emergencies of life and, from past, 
performance of the building and loan as- 
sociations, they expect to have the money 
avaizable when they need it. 

“The Act was sufficient to guarantee the 
liquidity of individual association for nor- 
mal purposes but, in the face of such de- 
mands as our present economic conditions 
have engendered, certain individual asso- 
Ciations find it insufficient. In consequence 
we have this fund laying idle in a large 
number of the associations while some of 
the others have not only used up the fund 
but are unable to meet withdrawals, which 
situation, while by no means general, is 
sufficient to constitute detriment to the 


(com- 


Agriculture 


Marketing of animal products during 
October increased by slightly more than 


the first 10 months of this year was be- 
low that of last year. 
and oil raw materials rose 21 per cent in| 
October as compared with the unusually | 
low stocks of September, present 
being still about 
quantities on hand at this time in several 
y 


in October as is usual at this season. 
present level of production is, however, 25 | 
per cent below that of a year ago and 36, 
per cent below two years ago. 
pentine production also increased slightly, 
though seasonally, 
present output below that of this season 
one and two years ago by 33 per cent and 
49 per cent, respectively. 


seasonally in October, though still 13 per 
cent under a year ago. 


creased a little in October as is customary 


Let France awaken from her 13 years 
old opium-dream of selling to America 
for cash the right to collect the German 
reparations; and to signalize this awaken- 
ing let her feed the $3,000,000,000 of nego- | 
tiable Young Plan bonds into the same 
| furnace in which a year ago the London 
ultimatum bonds were incinerated. 


Foreign Viewpoint Criticized 
monotonous reiteration through 
the years that the Allied Governments 
must first receive from Germany any 
Wood tur- | moneys which they pay on account of 
| their debts to the United States has no 
merit whatever. It is a part of the chorus 
|of the reparations drama. The answer to 
it is the fixed and avowed position of 
the United States that there is no con-| 
nection between German reparations and | 
Allied debts to the United States. 

It is true as a matter of fact that for 
13 yearsthe Allied Governments have col- 
lected in reparations from Germany much 


Stocks of chemical 


stocks | 
10 per cent below the 
ears past. 

Wood rosin production increased slightly | 


The| The 


in October, with the 


Alcohol production increased more than 


The production of by-product coke in- 


Thole industry and a serious inconven-| the usual seasonal amount. The com-|at this time of year. The present level! more than they have paid annually to the 
io dahl in the few associa- bined index recorded a rise of 4.6 per|°f production is below that of October a| United States. It is no less true that | 
tions which are so affected. cent, but part of this advance is dis- | year ago by 30 per cent and under those for the past seven years Germany has} 
5 J bilizati f Fund counted by the low revised figure for |0f_two years ago by 48 per cent. made these annual reparation payments 
‘ Favors ae ‘effect . his Act, September. The index for October was Fertilizer consumption in the Southern out of money borrowed in the Untfted| 
“Our studies of the ¢ _ ae 8 1 per cent below the same month Jast| States, which shows large seasonal fluc- | States. | 
Se Fe Stee te depression year, and the monthly average for the | tuations, increased slightly in October,; Do the Allied Governments mean to tell | 
queste ats ss rt: J 


first 10 months of the current year was 


i aces ‘ n in- 
have shown us that the fund set up in less than 1 per cent under the same period 


dividual associations as a result of the 
Act. if aggrgeated or mobilized in one 
central pool is 10 times greater than the 
total amount of withdrawals unpaid be- 
yond the statutory period in New Jersey, 
and it would seem that the next step in 
attaining a proper degree of liquidity 
would necessarily be the mobilization of 
this fund in order that it may be di- 
rected against the weak spots, all loans, 
of course, to be predicated on proper se- 
curity. ; 
“T have not yet come to any conclusion 
as to which of the various plans suggested 
swill best accomplish the result. Several 
would be effective, but it will be natural 
to suppose that greater or less efficiency 
wil! come out of some particular plan. I 
feel confident that the siudies made by 
this Department and by the committee ol 
the New Jersey Building Loan League have 
so cleared the way that it will be possible 
for the Legislature, without difficulty,’ to 
agree to a satisfactory bil: at the next ses- 


Woo! receipts fell off sharply, due largely 
to a reaction from the high level of the 
last five months. The monthly average 
to date still exceeds 1930, by a margin 
of 3.5 per cent. Livestock marketing 
reached the high point of the year and 
prought the monthly average to a level 
less than 2 per cent below a year ago. 
Poultry. eggs, dairy products, and fish re- 
ceipts all declined. The index for fish 
marketing was 12 per cent below the 
revised figure for September and was the 
second marked monthly recession. Aver- 
age receipts for January through October 
were 4 per cent higher than last year for 
poultry and eggs, 2 per cent higher for 
dairy products, and 22 per cent lower for 
fish. 


Crop Marketing 


Crop marketings in October continued 
to increase seasonally, but the combined 
index for the month was 24 per cent be- 


sion.” low October of last year. Cotton receipts 
1 r were more than double the September 
Inquiry Into Short Selling amount and partially absorbed the loss 


resulting from the less than seasonal gain 
of the last two months. Fruits. which did 
not record the usual seasonal gain in 
September. reached a high for the year. 
This is only partially a seasonal increase, 


Asked by Mr. LaGuardia 


A joint Congress committee to investi- 


; ack aniline 4 selling for future , 

ee Sent ee ee = and extended the gain in the monthly 
é es *, average over a year , 

cultivation of the soil, which has occurred  ®Verage over a year ago 


The November 1 estimate of wheat pro- 


on boards of trade or exchanges during 


the vears 1929. 1930 and 1931 would be duction in the United States, made by 
med under a resolution (H J. Res. 2) the Department of Agriculture, showed 

Hamer - od ced bv Zepresentative “La- no change from October, and remained 

Guardia (Rep) ot New Vork City ; at 884,000,000 bushels. The 1931 potato 
e a ' ’ i < y. 


is exceed last 


re <pected to year's 
ee ee Aenea ath }eeoe expectec } 
Cee ee ce taining ‘the ‘amount of ©omewhat scant yield by 39,000,000 bushels 
ae i neapbinns fully _ in detail, and #24 is estimated at 1,000,000 bushels in 
ANSE ns, uy & all, é@ wanes 95-1999 aver > J A 
of reporting to Congress their findings. °%Cess of the 1925-1929 ae. 20 | 
The report would include names of per- are 1s eee in the light 
ee See : 2 . Ree ae , Crops Of hay ana teed grains. ! 
oeat’ ee ert bn gerke yreinemd Of the citrus fruit crops, it is estimated 


that oranges will be less plentiful than 
a year ago except in the case of the Texas 
output and Florida Satsumas. California 
and Florida grapefruit will probably be 
more abundant and the lemon crop will 
approximate the high output of last year. 


tions, the commodities affected, the effects 
on commodity values, on the production, 
marketing and use of the products, and 
upon the business of the country in gen- 
eral. 


= > aw 7 J Due to dry weather the NET of 
‘ ‘ r 1g « oe Florida fruit has been late and to date 
State Law € gu ating is considerably below 1930. 
mn E The index of stocks of meat in cold 
Trucks Is Challenged storage decreased 21 per cent during 


October, and reached the lowest point of 


aero the year. This was the usual seasonal 
Fale ae oh 8 Aw co decline, but the monthly index was 5 per 
Validity of Michigan Act Denied (ere pat oe bee of last year 


Ss ame C / ™g . 
In Supreme Court Appeal Tron and Steel Industry 


An appeal involving the validity of the geasonal which usually 


factors 


é : cause 
Michigan statute regulating contract mo- an upturn in activity in the iron and steel 
tor carriers has been filed with the Su- industry in October, were lacking last 
preme Court of the United States. month, and operations continued to re- 

The statute ‘Act 212 of the Michigan cede, although at a slackened pace 
Public Acts of 1931) requires private and Measured by the adjusted index of the 


contract highway carriers by truck to ob- 
tain permits from the Public Utilities 
Commission and to conform with its rules 


Federal Reserve Board, production in the 
industry declined 6.5 per cent, the smallest 


relative decline since May. Actual output 

and regulations adopted under the law. of pig iron and steel ingots increased 
Injunction Petition Denied slightly f6r the first time since March, 

The apreal to the Supreme Court is but in each case the daily average output 
taken from the denial of a preliminary was smaller than in the preceding month. 
injunction restraining State authorities |Operations in the steel industry were at 
from enforcing the law. The petition for the rate of 28 per cent of capacity, the 
an injunction was denied by a_three- same as in September, but in the first 


judge statutory court sitting in the Eastern 
District of Michigan. 

That court concluded that the law does 
not undertake to regulate the business 
of private motor carriers, but only to 
regulate their operations upon the high- 
was of tie State. The lower court ruled 
that the statute is constitutional. 

It. was the opinion of the lower tribunal, 
relative to the regulation of private con- 
tract carriers, that “there are doubtless in- 
tances where the public safety requires 


three weeks of November the rate ad- 
vanced to 30 per cent. 

Maintenance of the extremely low rate, 
of operations was reflected in a contra- 
seasonal recession in both employment 
and pay rolls, although the latter index 
was also affected by the wage reductions 
effective Oct. 1. Employment, after mak-/| 
ing allowance for the seasonal trend, de- 
clined 18 per cent, as compared with 
September, while the unadjusted index 


of pay rolls was 2.9 pe 
regulation and control of some owner- By Bin gl age hl the” Gaited States 
carriers as much or more than of some | ¢¢¢¢j Corporation declined during the 
contract-carriers 


In their appeal, the motor truck com- ™0nth and while the drop was small, its 


panies contend that exemptions made in ™&in Significance lies in the fact that it 
the statute are discriminatory and in vio- W@S the first decrease reported for the 
lation of the Federal and State constityu- Month since 1923. Bookings of the cor- 
tions. poration at the end of the month were 10 

The regulations imposed by the statute, Per cent below a year ago and 24 per 
it is also urged, “are not appropriate to Cent below the same month of 1929. The 


a business not affected with a public in- 
terest.” The provisions of the law are 
also contended not to bear any reasonable 
relation to public safety on the highways 


index of new orders for the industry de- 
clined sharply during October to the low- 
est level reached so far. Specifications | 
from some of the leading outlets, particu- | 
of the State. larly the railroad, building, and automo- | 

The appeal was filed in the case of Og-/| tive industries, have been in small volume. 
den v. Moffett Company et al. v. Michigan|The index of structural-steel orders de-, 
Public Utilities Commission et al., No. 997. | clined to a new low, following the sub- 


although there is usually a seasonal de- 
cline 
in 1930. is, however, about 10 per cent under that 


of the last two years at this season. 


soda 
ports 
greatly and of nitrate soda slightly at this 
season. 
ber 
of year ago, and were almost 60 per cent 
less than imports two vears ago at this 
season. 
month were 20 per cent 
year ago. 


Pai 
bi 
a margin greatly in excess of that usually 
| recorded 
production 
stood 
cent 
October a year ago 
for 
cent 
months 
the high level of 1929. Passenger-car out- 
put continued its decline of the previous 
five months and was approximately half 
the already 
Trunk production, 


clined sharply and 
decreased 


cording to the seasonally adjusted index 
of the Federal Reserve Board. Pay rolls, 


us, if America ceases to make loans to| 
Germany and thereupon Germany ceases | 
to pay reparations to the allies, that the} 
Allied Governments will cease making an- 
nual payments upon their debts to the 
United States? Repudiation is the only 
name which could be given to such a 
policy. 


at this time. Present consumption 


Imports of potash salts and nitrate of 
declined in October, although im- 
of potash salts usually increase 


Imports of potash salts in Octo- 


were about a third less than those yested themselves of the sickly dream of 


delivering a German slave-state to Amer- 
ica for a price of billions in cash, the mo- 
tive and purpose involved in the concep- 
tion of German reparations will fall to 
the ground, and the cancellation of Ger- 
jman reparations will logically follow. It 
is a sine qua non to the first steps toward 
a yeconstruction of Europe. 
Link With Reparations Opposed 

As to the allied debts to the United 
States, it has not been demonstrated that 
they cannot pay these debts out of their 
own resources, for thus far they have not 
had to do so. The United States will re- 
main a fair and just creditor 

It is conceivable that in future years 
these governments, or some of them, may 
not be able to bear the weight of the debts, 
for the fortunes and resources of nations 
rise and fall. In that case the burden 
can be lightened or the debts canceled, 
but in our policy there should be no con- 
nection between them and the German 
reparations. 

This Franco-American agreement which 
Mr. Mellon and Mr. Edge negotiated. at 
Paris last Summer ought not to be rati- 
fied. Its rejection will serve the salutary 
end of making it plain to the governments 
of Europe that in orienting their policies 
for 13 years upon the hope that America 
will pay for the war by buying the right 
to collect the German reparations, they 
have been following a will-o’-the-wisp; it 
will suggest to them the advisability of 
freeing themselves from the reparations 
hallucination, and of readjusting their 
mutual financial relationships upon a basis 
of reality 

And one for all, it will free American 
public policy and American private finance 
from association with the guilty intrigue 


Nitrate of soda imports for the 
greater than a 


Automobile Industry 


Schedules of production in the automo- 
le industry were reduced in October by 
at this season. The adjusted 
index of the Federal Board 
at the lowest level recorded in re- 
years and was 43 per cent below 
The monthly average 
January through October is 29 per 
lower than the figure for the same 
in 1930 and 59 per cent below 


low product of September. 
which had remained! 
three months, also de- 
registered a loss for 
the month of 31 per cent. 
Employment in the automotive industry 
19 per cent in October, ac- 


fairly steady for 


however, remained practically the same, 
indicating an increase in working hours. 
The unadjusted pay-roll index fel] less 
than 1 per cent while the unadjusted em- 
ployment index declined 21 per cent. In 
the first two weeks of November some 
improvement was apparent from the em- 
ployment index of the Detroit Board of 
Commerce, which rose from 41.7 to 50. 
The export of trucks was the most ac- 
tive section in the entire industry. Total 
trucks shipped abroad during October ex- 


ceeded all months since April and the of 1919 and from the moral degradation 
number was 10 per cent greater than Of a nearer association with the blood-raw 
shipments in October of last year. Pas- peace. 

senger car exports, on the contrary, were —_——— ———__—_—_— 

less than half the total for October, 1930, sak . an 

and the average monthly exports for Jan- Addition Listed by Maine 


uary through October were 46 per cent 
below the same months a year ago. 
Pneumatic tire production in September 
was 19 per cent less than in the preceding 
month and only slightly under Septem-| 


To Savings Bank Bonds 


; Avucusta, ME., Dec. 10. 
A change in the list of investments legal 
for savings banks in Maine has been an- 


ber, 1930. During September @omestic et - : — 2 a 
shipments in the industry also receded te a Bank Commissioner, 
from the August total. The Federal Re- The security added to the list is Ohio 
serve Board adjusted index of October | public Service Co.. Ist and ref. “E” 540s 
employment in the rubber products in- | j96]. os _ 7 
dustries recorded a small gain. The un- 


adjusted pay-roll 
cent. 
Following three successive decreases the 


index declined 2 per, ,, eee 
Changes Are Announced 


When the European statesmen have di- | 





And Industrial Trends Shown (jf Allied Debts| FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 





Following is the Board's statement of condition of the we 
the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago on Dec. 


Loans and investments—total 


9 and Dec, 2, 1931, and Dec. 10, ; j i 
| 1930, the figures being in millions of dollars: in an adjoining column.) 
NEW YORK 12-9-31 12-2-31 12-10-30 
seen eeeresereeeeereseesessees 7,064 7,181 8,280 


Loans—total 


On securities 


All other 


Investments—total .... 


United States Government securities .. 


Un SF Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
MOC DOCUETOUNE ns ccninsccccgeecer.cs : sc 9 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank ene = oR ee sceeeed 13.3068 
Cash in vault .........- Buleatia. act 7150 
Het demand deposits Czechoslovakia (crown) . 2.9625 
z MUU. <wcusee ae Denmark (krone) 18.1138 
yovernment deposits .. . England i 
iia en tee 78 sngland (pound) ..... 329.9285 
Finland (markka) 1.7644 
Due to banks ..... awabsedccgeesee eaes 1,104 . . f 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 19 poems : Teatay s rk ae 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: Graeca’ deachaey ) co 
For own account ..... Gas len earee's 1,269| Hungary (pengo) _...; 17.4642: 
For account of out-of-town banks 400 Italy (lira) 51505 * 
For account of others .........++ . -s 430 Netherlands (guilder) .. 40.3545 
a ———— | Norway (krone) ..... F 
Total .....-. ssasseneenscsoncsesscsscecs 600 720 2,000| Poland (lots) 195 
7 arene ———— | Portugal (escudo) 3.1875 
i MORNE. -sunsnbdedssecdsnscnases occ ccccccccoeceoeceooccee a 532 1,551 Biante (leu) 5953 
On time ..... angie ahdudaeiea cc ree peeneutesountsaans 75 188 547' Spain (peseta) 8.2732 
CHICAGO a on Sweden (krona) 18.1350 
Loans and investments—total .....sescccccsccccccceccccecs 1,632 1,657 2,018 Switzerland (franc) .. 19.4592 
eee Se Yugoslavia (dinar) ... ‘ 
T.oans—total seer reece cccccc ccc ces eee cee cee cee ceecoeceses 1,132 1,158 : one Rone (dollar) ... oh naee 
ee eee —_ ~~ | China (Shanghai tael) ... 32.3125 
ea onan tenet eee ee meee nee eeeeeeereeseeesseeeeereseees oc 686 861 China (Mexican dollar) 23.1875. 
All other ..... eee 497 472 614 China (Yuan dollar) 23,4166 
Investments—total 500 499 543) India (rupee) ..... 24.8000 
ea _ __— -— Je Y " * : 
United States Government securities ...cccccccccscccece 286 285 239 Bingapoce. (doles) 38.1290 
Other securities .....cccecees exe esee 214 214 304} Canada (dollar) 83.3970 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank 164 157 192! Cuba (peso) 99.9562 
Cash in vault wees ee eee eeeeeeeres : 15 14 14, Mexico (peso) 4 oss 38.3233 
Net demand deposits . 1,082 1,089 1,328| Argentina (peso, gold) , 58.5686 
Time deposits ......... . 431 436 616| Brazil (milreis) ....... 6.2207 
Government deposits . . 2 ° Chile (peso) 12.0750 
Due from banks . 116 115 155! Uruguay (peso) .. 44.4333" 
TO OO DORMS 6.ccccces hesenwan oeccesncce . 238 249 335! Colombia (peso) 96.5700 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank ....ecccccceeses . 9 10 oa) MD UR nc ne sxes 29.6250 


importation of crude rubber gained in In Status of State Banks 
volume during October. The total im- 

port receipts were 6 per cent above the Nebraska: George W. Woods, Bank Com- | 

amount recorded for September but 9 per '/sloner, has announced: Security State Bank 

zi - 2 Neligh, closed 

cent below October, 1930. New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superin- 

The survey of conditions in ot} tendent of Banks, has announced: Wilson 

lines will og printed in the issue of aaake Genk. Daan: one’ Beech ‘Trust Com- 


pany, Long Beach, closed 


Dec. 12. 


( U. S. TREASURY 


STATEMENT 


Jalifornia to Investigate 
Practices of Loan Brokers 





SACRAMENTO, CALIF., Dec. 10. —— Dec. 8. Made Public Dec. 10, 1931 =| 
A campaign against usurious practices Receipts 
of personal property brokers has been Iniernal-revenue receipts: 
begun by the State Division of Corpo- Income tax .. tteeseees $2,772,390.42 
rations, according to an announcement by Miscellaneous internal reve- é 
that division. . _ nue aseeeanesaranseese 1 294 328 51 
John L. Davis, executive secretary of Teselanasen “reesibis fai naste 
the division, has secured the services of suena 
a special investigator to look into situa- Total ordinary receipts $5,831,267.98 
tions reported to exist. Stories have Public debt receipts ......... 155,740.00 
reached him of charges of 100 per cent Balance previous day 92.576,933.97 
interest in four months. made 5B? 04 
One case is of a man who related to Ta! ; sve s 96.003,961.98 
Mr. Davis that he had borrowed $50, ex- Expenditures Lee 
pecting to pay 3% per cent per month seeneres axpenees $9 aan 607.98 
interest, to buy groceries for his family matunae ‘at Secainte " oa ae a 
In four months, he narrated, he found! Panama Cana! ............... 41.159.10 
that his debt had doubled, through acom- All other ..... 529,126.87 
plicated system of financial accounting. oes 
Mr. Davis announced that the cases re-, _, T°t@! see $10,053,481.09 






Public debt 3 expenditures. . 


5,326,626.75 
Balance today .... 


ported will be investigated closely and 82.183 834.11 


prosecutions will result if evidence of law) 
violations are discovered. \ 


Doral scvecacensancceroreccane MRSS 











Financial Condition of 
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| Outstanding for 




































































































































As of Dec. 9. Made Public Dec. 10 



























































: (The weekly condition statement of 
ckly Federal reserve banks will be found 


reporting member banks in | 





| FOREIGN EXC 


HAN 


10.—The Federal Reserve 
York today certified to the 





POOR ee meee meee eee eae e eee ee eee Tee ese eeeeee As of Dec. 





eee rene eeres 


Cee eee eee rewseeeeeee 


New York, Dec. 
Bank of New 































































An investor looks at 


NATURAL GAS 


From the natural gas fields of the Texas Pan- 
handle to the largest energy-consuming market 
ever served by natural gas—that is the story 
of the new 1000-mile gas transmission line 
now being completed to serve Chicago with a 
capacity of 175,000,000 cubic feet per day 
(equivalent in heating value to 300 carloads 
of coal per day). 


We distribute the capital stock of THE 
PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE COM- 
PANY ,* Chicago. We recommend this stock for 
long term investment, believing that the Com- 
pany will continue to grow in scope of service, 
in keeping with Chicago’s increasing demand 
for gas. Send for the Peoples Gas Yearbook. 
“Listed on The New York Steck Exchange. 


Uritity SEcurRITIES 
CoMmPaANy 


230 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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UTILITY SECURITIES CORPORATION 
New York, Washington, Boston, Richmond, Philadelphia 












































INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 

Digest published 
Rag paper 
0.00. Newsprint edition, $15.00. 


Monday issue. Annual Index- 
separately after March of each year. 
edition, % 
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THEODORE ROOSEVET 


President of the United States 1901-1909 


“The truth should be kept constantly in mind by 
every free people desi ing to preserve the sanctity 
and poise indispensable to self-government.” 
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Need to Revise State System 


of Education 


A a o a A 





Closer Correlation between Elementary and 
Secondary Schools in Methods of Instruc- 
tion Urged by Kentucky Educator 





By R. E. JAGGERS 


Supervisor of Rural Elementary Schools, Commonwealth of Kentucky 


HE elementary school could properly be 
T called the citizenship school in the cities 

and graded districts, since about 80 per 
cent of the children are enrolled in that part 
of the public schools. 

There are 122,000 elementary pupils in the 
city systems in Kentucky, and the graded 
districts have 47,500. These pupils are in 
charge of 4,250 elementary teachers, or one 
teacher for each 40 children. The elementary 
teacher in the city schools is paid $1,276, and 
the teacher in the graded district is paid $827. 

+ + 

The elementary school receives the child 
and through its program of education under- 
takes (1) to give direction to the child in the 
acquisition of fundamental abilities and 
skills basic to learning; (2) to change the 
pupil from a mere individual into a member 
of society; (3) to acquaint the pupil with a 
well-selected body of knowledge and develop 
in him a wholesome attitude toward learn- 
ing; (4) to train the pupil in the wise usé 
of leisure; and (5) to develop in him an in- 
terest in his own physical well-being. 

In short, the elementary school is a school 
of integration. If it accomplishes its pur- 
pose it is doing justice to elementary chil- 
dren;. if. .it is not it is relatively neglecting 
them. 

‘The answer to this question depends upon 
the philosophy of education of the person 
who attempts the answer. I shall attempt 
to answer from the standpoint of my own 
vhilosophy. 

Tt is generally accepted now that the learn- 
ing process goes on all the time from the 
day. the individual begins to react to stimuli 
until the door of life closes on his la:t reac- 
tioh. Tf this is true the pathway of organ- 
ized education should provide facilities 
whereby the learner may travel uniiter- 
tupted. That is, all phases of the organized 
program should be articulated, integrated, 
and unified so that uninterrupted passage 
ace the educational highway may be pos- 

e. 

- This philosophy takes the place of that 
belief that children must advance oy educa- 
tienal terraces. On this philosophy is based 
the belief that the child learns all there is 
to learn at one grade level, and then is 
moved to the next level; that he must stay 
a whole year or half year, according to the 
time set for promotion, in each level; that 
he does not move upon inclined plane, but 
goes from one level to another. 

Under this philosophy of learning the pub- 
lic schools have been organized and are op- 
erated to this good day and in this way. 
There are eight small terraces in the cle- 
mentary school and four in the secondary 
school. At the end of each period the group 
is lifted in a body to the next level of the 
elementary school. 

Year by year the groups move forward 
until they reach the end of the eighth grade. 
Here the distance to the next level is so seat 
that only those of very high ability in mental 
and educational gymnastics can make the 
distance at a leap. 

+ = 


If one child fails to do the required work 
in sixth-grade arithmetic, for example, he is 
retained in the sixth grade and his group 
moves away and leaves him. If a child 
fails in algebra (one-fourth of his first-year 
work) in the secondary school, he moves with 
his group and he is retained only in algebra. 
The terraces are still present in the second- 
ary school, but less emphasized. 

Under the philosophy of educational organ- 





Preventing Sales 
of Questionable 
Securities 


By 
Miss Gladys Pyle 
Secretary, Securities Com- 
mission, State of South 
Dakota 


IHOUSANDS of dollars would be saved to 
the citizens of South Dakota every year 
if they would require salesmen who are 

attempting to sell their stocks and bonds to 
show their licenses and authority to sell, 
They would help us solve some of the diffi- 
culties incident to apprehending unlicensed 
salesmen who have sold securities to the 
citizens of this State. 

The South Dakota securities law stipulates 
that “no agent shall sell anything subject 
to the provisions of this act, in the capacity 
of an agent, unless or until he has been li- 
censed.” 

Every agent who is licensed by the Securi- 
ties Commission is required to file a bond 
conditioned for the faithful performance and 
payment of obligations of such agent and 
his observance of the laws of the State. The 
filing of this bond is protection to purchasers, 
calling attention to the fact that in one 
county a group of stockholders at the pres- 
ent time is suing on the bond of an agent 
because of his failure to live up to his prom- 
ises and the requirements of the Commis- 
sion. 

Unlicensed security salesmen are almost 
always of the fly-by-night variety, who op- 
erate for a day or two within a community 
and before they can be apprehended are on 
to another community or out of the State. 
Every citizen who contemplates purchase of 
stock or of a bond or an investment certifi- 
cate can know that he is protected by a 
bond against which he can bring suit if he 
insists that the salesman show his license as 
an agent for the sale of the stock. 

A person offering securities for sale in this 
State is required to have a license and a 
bond unless he is an officer of the company 
whose securities are being sold, or unless he 
is selling so-called exempt securities. 

The Securities Commission is always glad 
to give information as to the authority of 
any individual to sell securities, and pros- 
pective purchasers would frequently save 
themselves grief if they would take time to 
write to the Commission for this information 
before signing on the dotted line. 


ization existing today the elementary school 
is a preparation for secondary school. Wit- 
ness the alibis offered by secondary teachers 
for poor work done by pupils at that level. 
“The pupils from the elementary schools are 
poorly prepared for high school,” they say. 

Under this philosophy the pupil must be 
prepared for the high school, and not the 
high school for the pupils. All who hear this 
said are saying to themselves: “No; the high 
school should meet the needs of the adoles- 
cent—should fit the pupil.” The trouble with 
it all is that we have not adjusted our edu- 
cational practice to our educational philos- 
ophy. 

We are in trouble now because we have 
a 16-year program of education based on two 
different philosophies. The first eight years 
were built on one philosophy and the upper 
eight years on another. The elementary 
school grew out of the needs of people begin- 
ning their organized education, and the col- 
lege and secondary school came from the 
other extreme. The elementary school, due 
to its lowly beginning, was forced by circum- 
stances to accept an inadequate school plant, 
meager equipment, a short term, and often 
inadequately trained teachers. As genera- 
tion after generation passed these standards 
were accepted as a matter of course. 

- + 

On the other hand, the colleges were or- 
ganized and sponsored by the upper levels of 
the educated group, and as it moved along 
through the years side by side with the ele- 
mentary school people became accustomed to 
the difference in the standards and new gen- 
erations recognized them as legitimate. 

The secondary school came not from the 
group sponsoring the common elementary 
school, but from the group sponsoring the 
college. It was natural that the college 
standards became the criteria for judging 
the adequacy of the secondary program. The 
teachers were college trained, the term was 
similar to that of the college, laboratories and 
equipment were after the college, and class 
organization was similar. 

For more than 100 years there has been a 
desperate attempt to bring the ‘lower level 
of the secondary school into close proximity 
with the elementary school; but in most 
cases the secondary school remains a replica 
of the college and the elementary school 
has remained the elementary school. 

We now have in many districts a uniform 
term for all grades, but in most of them the 
same standards are not maintained nor the 
same amount of money is not expended for 
elementary schools as for secondary schools. 
The difference is found in standards of train- 
ing for teachers, scientific analysis of and ex- 


penditures for laboratory and equipment 
needs, teacher load, physical education, 
teacher salaries, social and economic ad- 


ministrative status of principals, social sta- 
tus of teachers. This situation has been 
taken for granted because it has been prac- 
ticed so long. 

Attempt has been made through the junior 
high school movement to bridge the gap be- 
tween the elementary and secondary schools. 
This has resulted in marked success in some 
instances, but is a signal failure in the 
smaller centers. In the latter cases it has 
succeeded in giving a better trained, teacher 
and a longer term to two more grades; but 
the curriculum and laboratory facilities have 
remained almost unchanged. 


+ + 

The first six grades are relatively no nearer 
the upper six than were the eight grades 
and the upper four. I endorse the six-six 
plan because it affords an opportunity for 
articulation and integration; but the six-six 
plan is only a means to an end and not an 
end in itself. 

What should be done in attacking the edu- 
cation program in school districts to prevent 
the neglect of the elementary school? The 
following principles, if adopted, will do much 
to meet the situation: ~ 

1. Education is a continuous process, and 
schools should so be organized, equipped and 
staffed that the child may go from the lgw- 
est grade to the highest without interrup- 
tion. 

2. Each administrative organization offer- 
ing a common school education consisting 
of 12 years should give equal consideration 
to the needs of every child of school age. 

3. The educational budget should grow out 
of an analysis of needs of children at each 
grade level and expenditures should be made 
only upon the basis of such analysis. 

4. Standards for admitting teachers into 
the system should call for a training period 
equal in length for all teachers, and differ- 
entiation in training should be on the basis 
of the special needs of children at the differ- 
ent age-levels. 

5. Budget appropriations for libraries, lab- 
oratories, teaching equipment and supplies 
should be based on a careful analysis and 
cataloguing of needs of each grade. 

6. Principals of elementary and secondary 
schools should be required to have the same 
minimum standards of training and should 
be paid on the principle of the single salary, 

7. Transfer of principals and teachers from 
one grade level to another should not change 
their professional, economic, or social status, 

8. As much consideration should be given 
to limiting teacher load in the elementary 
as in the secondary school. The lower grades 
of the elementary school should be given 
special consideration regarding teacher load. 

9. The chief school officer should be given 
freedom to recommend teachers, assign and 
reassign them in such a way as will bring 
about the maximum service. 

10. Study should be made of the basis for 
accrediting secondary schools in order to de- 
termine whether the elementary school grad- 
uates should fit the secondary program or 
the secondary school the need of the ado- 
lescent, 

+ + 

11. Boards of education under the leader- 
ship of the chief school officer should adopt 
a@ long-time plan of readjustment which will 
lead to the unification of the educational 
program to the end that the principles sug- 
gested here may be effective in building the 
educational highway leading from the first 
grade to the twelfth in such a way that 
learning may be continuous and the child 


may travel uninterrupted the entire length. 

















Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





SELECTING AGENTS ABROAD 
FOR AMERICAN STEEL 


Aid Given by Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
in Securing Proper Foreign Representation 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries, 


The present series deals with iron and steel and hardware. 


By LUTHER BECKER 


Chie}, Iron and Steel Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce 


In the following article, Mr. Becker continues his discussion of the activities 
of the Iron and Steel Division in aiding the American iron and steel and hard- 
ware industries to develop erport trade, begun in the issue of Dec. 10. 


ITH the cooperation of the technical 
divisions of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, the Iron 

and Steel Division helps to secure proper 
foreign representation for American 
manufacturers and their products in for- 
eign countries. 

+ + 


Many and varied are the problems pre- 
sented to iron and steel and hardware ex- 
porters, and just as many and varied are 
the services that the Iron and Steel Di- 
vision may render to them. Take, as an 
example, an American manufacturer 
anxious to secure an agency for his prod- 
uct in Australia, South Africa, or Chile; 
another, only just coming to be inter- 
ested in export trade, may inquire as to 
the saleability of his goods in the various 
world markets or perhaps in certain spe- 
cific markets where it seems probable to 
him that they will find sale; while still 
another who has engaged in export trade 
for some time may write to inquire why 
his sales are declining in Argentina, 
China, or Egypt. 3 

The first of these inquirers, with the 
aid of the technical divisions of.the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
is supplied with information which en- 
ables them to get in touch with those 
foreign firms who are interested in han- 
dling their class of material and to select 
from those firms the one best suited to 
be their agent or representative. The 
second receives information as to the 
best markets for products such as he 
makes or is advised whether his tenta- 
tive selection of these markets is wise. 
The third is advised ag to conditions in 
the territory complained of, especially 
those which adversely affect the sale of 
his goods. All are informed as to the 
competition they will have to meet; are 
given information on the business meth- 
ods and practices of the territories in 
which they are interested, and are pro- 
vided with any other pertinent data 
which has bearing on the probable ex- 
port sale of their goods. 


+ + 
While assistance to American industry 
by this division has heretofore been 
largely in the development and mainte- 
nance of an export trade (due to the 
fact that the industry has such a strong 
and efficient organization at home), the 



































expanding facilities of the Bureau have 
made it possible to extend assistance to 
many branches of the industry in the 
matter affecting its domestic business. 
The hardware field also offers extensive 
possibilities for activity in these lines. 
Moreover, it seems more than likely that 
this phase of the division’s activities will 
continue to expand. 

The Iron and Steel Division is espe- 
cially active in the compilation of sta- 
tistics on the iron and steel trade. The 
American export trade is extensively and 
intensively analyzed monthly and yearly, 
and the import trade is no less painstak- 
ingly and critically watched. The first 
of these analyses enables the domestic 
industry to observe closely the actual 
consumption of American steel in the 
many markets to which exports are sent, 
the trends in this consumption, and the 
preferences of individual markets. The 
examination of the import statistics re- 
veals not only those countries which are 
shipping iron and steel products to the 
United States, but also shows those areas 
in this country into which this imported 
material is moving and how much ton- 
nage, is being sent by each supplying 
country and the quantity which is re- 
ceived by each customs district. 
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The export trade in hardware and 
allied products is similarly watched. 

In addition to working with the trade 
statistics of this country, the division is 
very active in compiling statistics of the 
production of iron and steel of our prin- 
cipal competitors as well as data on their 
foreign trade in these products, both im- 
port and export. There are, however, 
many market areas which are actually or 
virtually without any production or ex- 
port trade, and in these instances sta- 
tistical records of the import trades are 
maintained. 

The Patent Office, which is one of the 
bureaus of the Department of Commerce, 
has played a very large and important 
role in development of the iron and steel 
and hardware industries. Through that 
Office there passes a steady stream of ap- 
plications and decisions thereon affect- 
ing the almost limitless range of things 
that enter into the various phases and 
branches of these industries. The Patent 
Office is an essential factor in the devel- 
opment of every American business. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Iron and Steel and Hardware,” to ap- 
pear in the issue of Dec. 12, W. M. Steuart, Director, Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce, will tell of the information compiled and disseminated 


| on these industries by the Bureau of the Census. 
Quality of Productas Aid to Business 


Inferior Goods Viewed as Confidence Destroyer 
By THEODORE MACKLIN 


Chiej, Division of Markets, Department oj Agriculture, State of California 


can habit. It is the product of mass 

action, which in the past has made two 
serious mistakes. The first one is overdoing. 
Its reaction is the second mistake of under- 
doing. 

Overdoing brings on the excesses in pro- 
ducing which later result in accumulations 
of supplies that are not absorbed. Unab- 
sorbed supplies force producers into the de- 
plorable cycle of profitless production, and 
later production with heavy losses. These 
losses lead to foreclosure, abandonment, and 
bankruptcy. 

This series of disasters throws many rural 
people into the ranks of the unemployed. 
The rural unemployed add to the total of all 
unemployed. Thus do they increase the loss 
of purchasing power. 

Agriculture is the biggest part of the do- 
mestic American market. When it stops buy- 
ing in normal quantities, the consequent loss 
of purchasing power is felt in every part of 
the Nation. 

It is not felt immediately. The social and 
economic nerve system registers slowly. But 
it registers with a vengeance as sure as the 
tides. 

Because agriculture cannot buy, industry 
cannot sell. The primary opportunity of 
industry is to meet the needs of agriculture. 
When this function is blocked by the price- 
cutting surpluses of many separate indus- 
tries called agriculture, all other industries 
feel the pinch of lost purchasing power. 

The restoration of purchasing power de- 
pends primarily upon the return of agricul- 
ture to a period of profitable production. 
This demands action that will eliminate the 
causes of chaotic competition and the price- 
cutting which now rules the market level. 

Market prices are made by those who offer 
and by those who bid. If supplies offered 
appear to be too plentiful, active bids cease. 
Those who offer supplies, therefore, make the 
price. They make prices low enough to push 
the supplies onto buyers. This means de- 
pression, At the present time the sellers 
force depression by price-cutting. Price-cut- 
ting kills confidence, and lack of confidence 
kills sales. This lack of selling piles still 
higher the surplus, and so continues the de- 
plorable cycle and its chaos, 

If the purchasing power of agriculture is 
to be restored, rural producers will have to 
do something about it. If industry desires 


Tc: business cycle has become an Ameri- 


a return of general purchasing power, the 
captains of industry will have to help agri- 
culture back to the lost purchasing power, 
Getting joint effort onto this job will not 


be easy. But it is possible. It demands that 
there be broad-gauge leaders of agriculture, 
of industry, and of other groups who can 
place the task of restoring normal business 
above all other considerations and pull to- 
gether for results. 


It has been a prevalent weakness of recent 
American effort to capitalize the points of 
disagreement. The way to prosperity out of 
depression can be developed only by capi- 
talizing the points of agreement. Confidence 
is founded on understanding. The inevitable 
result of full understanding about marketing 
would be an inevitable arrival of widespread 
agreement on several vital matters. What 
are those vital issues? 


Confidence is founded on the nature of 
prevailing public opinion. It springs from 
agreement, not disagreement. It is created 
by finding ideas for agreement, not foment- 
ing and magnifying the ponits of disagree- 
ment. 

Confidence does not happen. It is made. 
It has to be earned. It remains only if cul- 
tivated, protected and saved. Lack of con- 
fidence is the result of broken-down or de- 
generated human relations. 

If the prevailing public opinion is one of 
danger, doubt, uncertainty and fear, there is 
no basis for confidence. These are the tem- 
perature reading of economic illness. 

If the prevailing public opinion is one of 
safety, assurance, certainty and courage, there 
is confidence, because its foundations are in 
evidence. But these foundations are built. 
They don’t just happen. 

To build confidence, economic errors and 
fallacies must be swept aside. The business 
ground must be cleared of uneconomic poli- 
cies and methods. 

An outstanding principle and fact upon 
which universal accord can be developed is 
quality. 

Quality products please consumers; they 
build confidence; they support and expand 
the markets; they normally win the best 
prices from eager consumers; they appeal to 
universal buyer psychology, which ever seeks 
the utmost for the money spent. 

Products without quality are the enemies 
of producer and consumer alike. They glut 
markets; they cut prices; they displease con- 
sumers; their poor appearance, poor keep- 
ing power, their heavy losses burden han- 
dlers, wholesalers, and retailers beyond be- 
lief; they represent the burden of waste and 
loss which depresses agriculture chronically 
andn makes of marketing a warring battle- 
ground of unfair competition and endless 
misunderstanding. 
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Procedure in Meeting Requirements of Uni- 
form Municipal Regulation Proposed by 
Federal Public Health Service Described 





By C. A. ABELE 


Director, Bureau of Inspection, Board of Health, State of Alabama 


HE United States Public Health Service 
Tin control program assumes the approval 

and endorsement of the milk ordinance 
by those arms of the State government in 
which milk quality control is vested, which 
are usually the State health departments. 
However much the degree of sponsorship of 
the ordinance, of encouragement of its adop- 
tion by municipalities, and of centralized di- 
rection or supervision of local enforcement 
activities may vary in the several States, the 
statement in the opening paragraph is pred- 
icated upon a fundamental degree of unity 
n the interpretatidn and enforcement of 
the miik ordinance, which some central State 
authority must maintain in some manner. 

When the United States Public Health 
Service milk ordinance was first introduced 
to Alabama county health officers, in 1923 
and 1924, its apparent complexity and mani- 
fold details of enforcement procedure per- 
plexed and appalled a number of them. To 
such a degree was this true that some of 
them questioned for a time the advisability 
of submitting the ordinance to their munici- 
pal governing bodies for adoption. 


+ * 


Mimeographed dairy farm and pasteuriz- 
ing plant inspection forms, and milk sample 
tags, as well as forms upon which to record 
inspection findings, had been prepared. But, 
otherwise, the modus operandi of putting into 
practice and effect the provisions of the or- 
dinance were transmitted largely by word 
of mouth by dairy inspectors of the staff 
of the State Health Department. 

It is quite obvious that at this stage of a 
state-wide milk control program unity of en- 
forcement procedure would have been im- 
possible without considerable direction from 
the staff of the State Health Department. 

It is a fact that absolute unity of en- 
forcement procedure was not being obtained 
by the above-described method. The whole 
program was somewhat of an experiment. 
Procedures had to be amended or qualified 
to meet field conditions encountered with 
unexpected frequency. It was not until the 
Summer of 1925 that the first efforts at de- 
veloping a written outline of interpretation 
of each section and subdivision of the milk 
ordinance were begun. 

After many lengthy discussions and a 
sometimes discouraging number of revisions 
the nucleus of the Public Health Service milk 
control code was evolved. The stabilization 
of Public Health Service milk ordinance en- 
forcement really dates from the publication 
of this code. 

It has since been submitted to the Na- 
tional Dairy Science Association, the Inter- 
national Association of Milk Dealers, the 
American Public Health Association, the 
State and Provincial Health Authorities of 
North America, and other organizations for 
criticism and suggestions, and in its latest 
form has the endorsement of most of these 
organizations, as well as of the Dairy Divi- 
sion of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

In this code every feature of the ordinance 
is explained in detail, and the public health 
reason for each specification of Grade A raw 
and Grade A Pasteurized milk is given, to- 
gether with an interpretation of compliance 
therewith. In a number of schools this code 
is being used as a text in classes in dairy 
operation and management. 
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In Alabama the functions of dairy-farm 
and milk-plant inspection, sample taking, 
etc., are performed by the municipal dairy 
and meat inspectors (or by strictly dairy in- 
spectors in the larger cities), or by the sani- 
tarians of the county health departments. 
Milk samples are all examined in the central 
or one of the branch State Board of Health 
laboratories. 

When a milk control program is initiated 
in a community, or in all the communities of 
a county, by the passage of the United States 
Public Health Service milk ordinance, or by 
the adoption of the State Board of Health 
regulations governing the production, han- 
dling, and sale of milk and certain milk prod- 
ucts by the county board of health, the 
county health officer and his inspector are 
given every possible assistance by the State 
Health Department. This assistance consists 
of a survey of the producing farms and milk 
plants, the taking of samples and tempera- 
ture readings, etc. These activities serve as 
an instruction course for the local inspector, 
who is furnished with a copy of the United 
States Public Health Service milk code as 
a guide and reference. 

During the course of the survey dairymen 
and pasteurizing plant managers and opera- 
tives are instructed in the prescribed meth- 
ods or technique of milk production, han- 
dling, and processing. If new construction 
at dairy farms is indicated, locations are se- 
lected, suggested plans are furnished, and 
details of construction are discussed. In milk 
plants the technical details of the arrange- 
ment and fitness of equipment, of operating 
practices, etc., are carefully studied and nec- 
essary changes are recommended. . The 
health officer is assisted in the preparation 
of news articles on the value of milk in the 
diet, the need for a protected milk supply, 
etc.; the district dairy inspector or another 
member of the staff is available for short 
talks to luncheon clubs, parent-teacher asso- 
ciation meetings, etc. 

Prior to the first announcement of milk 
grades frequent visits are made by the dis- 
trict inspector of the State Health Depart- 
ment, and just prior to the announcement 
of grades a final inspection of all the dairy 
farms and milk plants is made. These in- 
spection findings and the averages of the 
sample results determine the grades of the 
several milk supplies. The health officer and 
local inspector are instructed in the deter- 
mination of milk grades, and the announce- 
ment is prepared for publication. 
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During the succeeding several grading pe- 
riods the State Board of Health district in- 
spector continues to maintain close contact 
with the situation, making visits at about 
six-week intervals, until he feels that the 
health officer and inspector are competent 
to carry on. Thereafter his visits grow pro- 
gressively less frequent, although occasional 
visits of a survey nature, during which rat- 
ings of the supplies and enforcement prac- 






tices are determined, are made. Requests for 
technical advice or service are promptly com- 
plied with at all times. 


Copies of the inspectors’ dairy-farm and 
milk - plant findings, and reports of sam- 
ple temperatures and bacteria counts, are 
promptly mailed to the State Health Depart- 
ment, where a complete record on every 
individual milk supply under control is kept. 
One clerk keeps the records for the more 
than 50 communities in the State in which 
milk control programs are now in force, 


+ ° 

This unified system of milk quality control 
has distinct advantages to both the health 
officer and to the State Health Department. 
Milk quality control has come to assume a 
place in preventive medicine and environ- 
mental sanitation second only to water puri- 
fication. Although the production of milk 
and its handling at the dairy farm is too 
frequently regarded as merely a farm-hand 
chore, it is quite true that the production of 
clean milk requires no superlative degree of 
intelligence, and that the intricacies of in- 
spection procedure can be mastered by lay- 
men of average mentality. On the other 
hand, increasingly greater proportions of milk 
supplies are being pasteurized. The opera- 
tion and care of pasteurizing equipment, ‘the 
intelligent observance of plant operation 
practices, and the discovery of the senses 
of ineffective pasteurization call for not only 
special education, but for special training 
and experience on the part of the inspector. 
It is rarely that this qualification is found 
in a layman inspector or even in graduate 
veterinarians. 


It is in the provision of such technically 
prepared personnel that the State Health 
Department can best serve local health offi- 
cers engaged in milk quality control, but it 
is obvious that such service is most effective 
when the same conditions are to be met by 
plants located in all sections of the State. 
When health officers request technical as- 
sistance under these circumstances they may 
know in advance that the personnel sent to 
their aid has undoubtedly encountered simi- 
lar problems elsewhere, and they have con- 
fidence in his recommendations. 


+ > 


Public health administration should always 
be exempt from political maneuvering. It is, 
to probably a greater extent than most 
phases of popular government. But the fact 
is, nevertheless, that it is rarely entirely free 
from political pressure of some nature. The 
grading of milk supplies occasionally affects 
adversely the business interests of persons 
of political prominence and power—persons 
whose good will is essential to continued ap- 
propriations for public health activities. In 
such situations a system such as that above 
described is a godsend to the conscientious 
health officer, for he can shift the responsi- 
bility for the grade awarded directly to the 
State inspector, or to the system which pro- 
vides for a thorough check of his own grade 
determinations. Experience has proven 
that the knowledge that he is functioning as 
an integral part of a unified, state-wide sys- 
tem of milk control, designed specifically for 
the protection of a section of the population 
for the health of which he is responsible, 
has stimulated and bolstered numbers of 
health officers in unpleasant and embarrass- 
ing situations. 











Training Industry 
to Protect 
Workers 


By 7 
Frances Perkins 


Industrial Commissioner, 
State of New York 


N EFFECTIVE labor department in each 
State is one of the present needs of the 
United States. 

An effective labor department is one which 
offers leadership in determining what con- 
stitutes a good condition of industry. It also 
fosters experiment, furnishes expert advice 
and opinion on all matters pertaining to in- 
dustrial health and safety, and translates 
this into terms that everybody can under- 
stand. Such a department is primarily a 
service organization, to bring the teaching 
principle into the enforcement of law. 


Industry is coming to be judged by its 
social results. It is judged not only by what 
it can produce, but by its effect on the lives 
of workers and the community—on their 
health, their economic security, the kind of 
lives they are able to lead. 

On the mechanical side industry has pro- 
duced magnificently of recent years—but so- 
cially it has not been so successful. I am 
not speaking now of unemployment —al- 
though that is one failure which is being 
laid at industry's door—but of the still ap- 
palling number of accidents to industrial 
workmen, of the number of men and women 
whose work exposes them to industrial haz- 
ards in spite of all our present-day knowl- 
edge of such matters. 

As many people were killed in industry in 
a 10-year period following the World War 
as were killed in the war itself—and yet we 
erect no memorials to these workingman he- 
roes. These men who gave their lives in 
building bridges and skyscrapers died in serv- 
ice to society, and yet society accepts their 
service and their sacrifice, and then appar- 
ently forgets about them. I know of a recent 
engineering job—the building of a tunnel to 
bring water from the Catskills to Brooklyn— 
on which 60 men were killed. Yet how many 
of the people of Brooklyn will ever know that 
60 men gave their lives to improve the city’s 
water supply? 

The duty of a labor department is to pre- 
vent accidents, first by enforcement of the 
law, second by recommendations to employ- 
ers and workers as to safe practices which 
are beyond the law, and third by cooperation 
with all elements in society in solving the 
technical and sociological problems which are 
associated with accident prevention. 
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